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PREFACE 


Thla  study  was  prepared  under  a  rese&roh  contract  calling  for  examina¬ 
tion  of  guidance  to  the  US  Military  Government  of  Germany  during  and  after 
World  War  XI*  Xta  object  was  to  derive— from  an  appraisal  of  the  processes 

by  which  Military' government  policies  were  developed,  criticised,  modified,  j 

| 

executed,  and  reported— some  lessons  to  hslp  planning  for  organisations  and 
procedures  in  future  military  government.  The  content  of  military  govern¬ 
ment  policies  was  to  bs  considered  in  relation  to  these  processes,  rather 
than  appraised  for  fairness,  wisdom,  or  appropriateness  in  tsrms  of  larger 
US  goals. 

The  form  and  oontent  of  oommuni  cations  between  Washington  and  the 
thsatsr,  however,  were,  throughout  the  history  of  military  government,  in¬ 
extricably  connected  with  the  shifting  policy  struggle  in  Washington.  It 
proved  impossible  to  analyse  the  oontent  of  and  the  range  of  discretion  af¬ 
forded  by  guidance  without  at  the  same  time  considering  the  genesis  of  the 
policy  on  vhich  the  guidance  was  based.  In  other  words,  the  polioy  could 
not  be  understood  except  as  a  result  of  the  political  or  administrative 
processes  which  created  it.  Some  attention  had  to  bo  paid,  therefore,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  to  the  relationships  between  various  eoceoutive 
agencies,  the  rise  and  fall  of  individuals  and  cliques,  and  the  ohanging 
patterns  of  official  opinion. 

Although  inter-agency  politics  at  times  figure  prominently  In  the 
discussion,  the  present  study  is  not  intended  as  a  history  of  the  oosnpetitive 
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PREFACE 

Thia  study  mi  prepared  under  a  rsssarah  oontrsct  palling  for  oximim- 
tien  of  guteUnoe  to  the  US  Mllltory  Government  of  Germany  during  and  after 
World  War  XX*  It*  object  was  to  dartre— from  an  appraisal  of  the  processes  \ 

by  which  military  government  policies  were  developed,  criticised,  modified,  I 

i 

executed,  and  reported — some  lessons  to  help  planning  for  organisations  and  \ 
procedures  in  future  military  government.  The  oontent  of  military  govern¬ 
ment  policies  was  . to  bo  oonsidered  in  relation  to  these  processes,  rather 
than  appraised  for  fairness,  wisdom,  or  appropriateness  in  term*  of  larger 
U8  goals* 

The  font  and  oontent  of  communication*  between  Washington  and  the 
theater,  however,  weds,  throughout  the  history  of  military  government,  in¬ 
extricably  connected  with  the  shifting  policy  struggle  in  Washington.  It 
proved  impossible  to  anslyse  the  oontent  of  and  the  range  of  discretion  af¬ 
forded  by  guidance  without  at  the  same  time  considering  the  genesis  of  the 
poll  ay  on  viiich  the  guidance  was  based*  In  other  words,  the  policy  could 
not  be  understood  exoept  as  a  result  of  the  political  or  administrative 
processes  which  created  it.  Some  attention  had  to  be  paid,  therefore,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  to  the  relationships  between  various  executive 
agencies,  the  rise  and  fall  of  individuals  and  cliques,  and  ths  changing 
patterns  of  official  opinion* 

Although  inter-agency  politics  at  times  figure  prominently  la  the 
discussion,  the  present  study  is  not  intended  as  a  history  of  the  oospetitive 
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•ttaet*  ml  lndivldaals  and  croups  la  Washington  or  elsewhere  to  fom  or 
laCLuanoo  military government  polios*  Also  as  wtteapt  bss  bean  made  to 
snlsots  ths  underlying  thosos  ifcioh  were  ths  basis  for  various  polidea, 
sash  os  Msaptises  about  Oarwan  “war  gdlt*  sad  about  aggreasivensas  os 
o  Osnssa  rather  than  o  Iasi  characteristic.  Zh  no  way  bolittlinf  philo- 
•opbiaal  oad  Moral  questions,  this  Inquiry  is  limitad  b y  its  fraas  of 
roforsnoo  to  operational  phenomena,  moral  Jaipaats  being  loft  to  tho 
render. 

A  lumber  of  othor  faoiars  influenoed  tho  fo mulattos  of  policy  daring 
this  poriod.  Of  major  importance  wars  ths  earroat  relatione  between  tho 
•Rssutive  agencies  sad  Ooogross  and  devwlqpents  sash  as  tho  olootion  of 
tho  Bspufeilean  iOth  Ooagross.  Of  oqual  iopoot  wsro  ohangas  .in  public 
opinion!  os  roflostod  in  ths  press  and  in  popular  as  wall  as  scholarly 
periodicals,  not  to  asntion  tho  oonstant  flow  of  latter s  from  tho  public 
to  atalnlstratlvw  officials.  Finally,  thoro  was. tho  continuing  iatomation- 
al  struggle  for  power—*  struck*  profoundly  off ootodi  In  ways  that  only 
gradually  oaao  to  bo  understood!  by  tho  ollsdnation  of  Qernany  and  Japan 
aa  major  powers.  This  study  alludes  to  auoh  factors  fro*  tins  to  tine  but 
makes  no  pretease  to  axhauatlve  treatment  of  than* 

Qua  other  point  nooda  to  bo  node.  The  volume  of  available  documenta¬ 
tion  on  military  government,  including  both  tho  records  of  ths  Civil  Affairs 
Division  and  other  Washington  agendas  and  thoas  of  ths  GMCRJ8  Head  quart  ere 
and  field  installations,  is  overwhelming.  Sven  these  files  that  may  reason¬ 
ably  bo  ospoetod  to  oontain  policy  papsrs  aa  distinguish#!  from  purely  rou¬ 
tine  ones  files  run  into  ths  thousands  of  foot  (one  foot  averages  2000  pages) 
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V. 

It  was  necessary  to  Unit  the  scope  of  the  research  even  within  the  three 
areas  assigned— (a)  economics  and  finance,  (b)  restoration  or  utilization 
of  ciril  government e,  and  ,(c)  treatment  of  politically  undesirable  elements 
in  the  population  of  occupied  areas. 

Within  each  area,  therefore,  several  topics  have  been  selected  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  process  of  policy  formation  and  transmission.  These  have  boon 
treated  rather  fully, #111  e  other  topics  have  been  omitted.  Thus,  the  economic, 
sections  deal  vd.th  the  level  of  industry,  food  supply,  and  the  Marshall  Plan, 
but  not  with  decartelization.  In  the  field  of  finance,  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  currency  reform,  but  no  attempt  hae  been  made  to  trace  the 
development  of  policy  on  bank  reform  or  cashing  of  prisoner-of-war  cart  1  fi¬ 
estas.  Nor  are  Berlin  affairs  mentioned,  except  as  background  for  policies 
affecting  Germany  as  a  whole  or  Western  Germany.  These  exclusions  were 
arbitrary,  but  they  ware  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  superficiality  within 
the  set  limitations  of  time  and  personnel. 
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_ _ _ SQHKABX  ; 

PUHPOSI 

1 

To  axanrlna  the  history  of  policy  formulation  for  OS  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  In  Germany  during  and  after  World  War  H  end  to  determine  what  can 
be  learned  from  that  experience  that  wlll  be  useful  In  planning  the  organi¬ 
sation  and  procedures  for  developing  firm  guidance  for  future  Arny  opera¬ 
tions  in  this  field* 

HLCTS 

With  the  entry  of  US  forces  into  Germany  on  11  September  19hb,  US 
commanders  in  the  field  were  confronted  not  only  with  the  tactical  problem 
of  inflicting  final  defeat  upon  the  Genian  military  forces  but  with  the 
additional  task  of  exercising  authority  for  the  US  Government  over  the  lands , 
properties,  and  Inhabitants  of  an  occupied  eneey  territory*  In  the  areas 
that  came  under  US  control,  the  passage  of  modem  war  had  left  severe  dislo¬ 
cations  of  the  civilian  population,  economic  paralysis,  and  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  collapse  of  civil  authority*  The  military  government  Job  of  the  Army 
under  these  circumstances  was  a  big  one*  It  was  also  an  important  one*  In 
providing  for  the  care  and  control  of  civilian  populations,  the  prevention 
of  disease  and  unrest,  and  the  establishment  of  conditions  behind  the  fight¬ 
ing  lines  that  would  facilitate  rather  than  hinder  operations  against  the 
enemy,  military  government  directly  supported  tactical  operations  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  attainment  of  final  military  victory* 
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After  tha  oeaaation  of  hoetilitiee>  the  military  government  reeponai- 
biHtlee  of  the  Army  Increased  rather  than  diminished*  With  the  defeat  of 
Qanaay,  the  problem  of  oonsolidatisg  military  victory  tad  of  aoooaqxLlshiag 
U3  objeotlree  In  an  oo copied  Oar— ny  raealned.  The  only  agency  experienced 
and  equipped  for  the  type  of  operation  required  by  the  occupation  ni  the 
Any  and*  for  none  than  four  years,  it  aerred  ae  the  reeponeible  agent  for 
oerryinc  out  tB  plana  and  progra—  for  a  defeated  Germany* 

Aa.  only  the  aacaoator  of  US  policy  for  occupied  Qenaa ny,  however,  the 
adlltaxy  government,  organisation  in  the  theater  nee  dependant  on  adequate 
and  tindly  guidance  from  higher  a  oh  el  ana*  Baelo  questions  about  the  treat- 
— nt  to  be  accorded  a  defeated  eneny  population,  about  the  kind  of  ■oocnoad.o 
life  to  be  sought  for  Germany,  about  the  kind  of  government  and  dvil  ad- 
ministration  to  be  permitted,  for  example,  had  to  be  aaemred*  These 
queetlona,  moreover,  involved  lean—  of  natlonhl  policy  and  US  foreign  re- 
latlona  and,  aa  such,  required  deoieions  at  the  higheet  policy-— king  levela 
of  government* 

The  development  of  policy  for  the  conduct  of  military  government  in 
Qermany,  however,  wee  complicated  by  a  number  of  faetore*  One  of  the  moat 
important  of  theee  wae  the  feot  that,  prior  to  the  war  and  in  ite  early 
ategee,  relatively  little  attention  had  been  devoted  to  planning  for  mili¬ 
tary  government  operations  by  cither  the  Var  Department  or  the  civilian 
agencies*  A a  a  consequence,  the  policy  requirements  for  military  govern¬ 
ment  were  neither  folly  established  or  known  during  the  Important  pre- 
opcratiomal  planning  period*  Of  equal  Importance  was  the  feot  that  military 
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g awnwat  policy  involved  tL»  function*  of  a  cumber  of  government  aganoiaa 
and  required  coordination  of  the  policy  interact*  of  ell  the  agenda*  eon- 
cesned.  Arriving  at  a  unified  policy  petition,  under  that*  droumstaneee, 
protected  apodal  difficulties.  Serine  the  Initial  period  of  policy  fowm- 
lation  for  Germany,  in  fast,  unresolved  question*  of  inter-agenay  relatione 
and  of  the  status  of  raxioua  departments  contributed  to  a  shifting  policy 
struggle  chi  oh,  in  tern,  influenced  the  form  end  content  of  ooamonioation 
between  Washington  end  the  theater. 


Other  factors  also  played  an  operational  role  In  the  policy-forming 
p.'oceee  for  military  government  daring  and  after  World  War  H.  Among  them 
wart  the  changing  patterns  of  rub'lo  opinion,  the  international  etroggla 
for  power  resulting  from  tho  eiixdaation  of  Qexmasy  and  Japan  as  major 
powere,  and  the  role  of  Gongreaa,  which,  during  this  pariod,  retied  be¬ 
tween  reflecting  the  policies  of  the  administration  .and  taking  the  ini  tic- 
tire  in  creating  a  legislative  framework  within  which  tho  administration 
had  to  make  its  pollciet.  Finally,  the  fact  that  Germany  was  occupied  by 
several  powers  (a  circumstance  that  required  negotiating  US  policy  on 
quadripartite,  tripartite,  and  bipartite  baate)  complicated  further  the 
formulation  of  oooupatlon  policy  during  this  period. 

Tho  development  of  general  US  policy  is,  of  oourae,  outside  the  Arsy'a 
direct  field  of  aotion.  The  Amy  does  hare  a  direct  interest,  however,  in 
auoh  qufatlons  as  the  extent  of  ita  own  participation  in  the  policy  formu¬ 
lation  process  for  military  government  at  the  inter-departmental  level  in 
Washington,  the  role  of  the  theater  commander  and  hie  military  gorarament 
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field  organisation  la  helping  to  ditentihe  basic  policies,  and  the  dagrea 
of  fraedea  to  bo  pomittod  tho  thaetar  nri— nrtnr  in  davaloping  «b-polieia§ 
or  thadatalla  of  ganaral  policy  that  tr«  to  bo  applied  la  tho  oeeqdad 
area.  Problow  la  tho  foraolotion  of  policy  for  ailitary  government,  mora- 
oro r,  repreeant  rariablee  whieh  advance '  planning  for  future  occupations  nut 
toko  into  ocaoldaration* 

Ia  thia  regard,  tho  DS  experience  in  providing  polioy  for  tho  oocupa- 
tioa  of  Oemany  daring  and  after  World  War  n  of  few  a  useful  ocoo  etudy, 

Tho  occupation  ia  tho  oaao  of  Densoy  was  a  total  one  and  tho  military 
government  oporatlona  undertaken  war*  mere  raried  and  extensive  than  in 
any  other  area  oooapied  by  DS  anted  forow.  In  addition,  the  otakeo  vara 
high,  inrolTing  aa  they  did  no  laaa  than  world  pesos.  la  a  raault,  nearly 
all  poaalble  policy  problems  were  presented,  While  it  la  not  to  be  expoo- 
ted  that  all  of  the  sane  problew  will  reappear  in  future  occupation*  or 
that  what  held  true  for  Germany  will  hold  true  fer  another  tine  or  another 
place,  the  factors  involved  end  the  policy  problems  encountered  all,  direct 
ly  or  by  analogy,  have  a  one  meaning  for  conotivabla  future  altuatlona. 

mscossiov 

t 

Three  functional  areas  for  whioh  Military  government  policy  for  Gsr- 
nany  waa  deraloped  were  emphasised  in  the  atudyi  (a)  aoonoaioa  and  flnanoej 
(b)  restoration  or  utilisation  of  civil  governments j  (o)  traataent  of  the 
occupied  population,  particularly  the  traataent  of  politically  unreliable 
elements  within  the  population.  Within  each  of  these  functional  fields, 
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srrraral  topioa  have  been  sale  oted  which  i  Hub  t  rat  a  tha  procaes  of  policy 
formation  and  transmission.  Tha  approach  in  thia  inatanoa  haa  baan  repre¬ 
sentative  rathar  than  exhaustive  however.  Tha  intarralationahip  of  tha 
polioiaa  in  aaoh  of  tha  thraa  functional  fields,  moreover,  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  daal  with  each  of  tham  in  an  integrated  way  rathar  than  separately, 
function  by  fune'tion* 

In  dealing  with  how  military  government  policy  vu  formulated  and 
furnished  in  typioal  situations,  tha  form  and  content  of  guidance  had 

necessarily  to  be  considered#  Tha  primary  conoera  of  this  study,  however  , 

{ 

has  baan  with  tha  processes  by  which  military  government  policy  for  tho 

occupation  of  Oermany  was  developed*  Accordingly,  the  facta  sought  out 

i 

ware  those  bearing  on  the  following  questions t  What  significant  steps 
occurred  in  the  formulation  of  policy;  What  problems  ware  anooufttersd  in 
tha  development  of  (timely  guidance  for  the  theater  and  how  did  they  arisen 

i 

What  information  via  available  to  agencies  responsible  for  the  formulation 
and  issuance  of  policy  guidance;  What  positions  were  taken  respectively  by 
the  military  and  other  US  government  agencies  on  policy  questions  and  what 
were  the  bases  of  these  positions;  and  what  was  the  basis  upon  Wnioh  the 
policy  lesuee  were  finally  resolved  (if  resolved)? 

With  respect  to  the  transmission  of  policy  guidance,  the  focus  of 
attention  throughout  the  study  has  been  on  the  Washing ton-Thaater  axis  of 
communication.  Comauni cations  constituting  guidance  from  the  government 
level  to  the  military  government  level  in  the  theater,  however,  were  of 
many  types  and  by  no  means  all  of  thorn  originated  in  Washington*  Included 
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un|  the  ••uroee  of  policy  ooaaidarod  were:  ferael  direotive»}  drafts 
of  proposed  foraal  direotivasj  imteraaticaal  agreeaoBto  aad  uaderetaadiage 
(noli  ob  tkoao  of  Yalta  aad  Potedaa)}  publlo  polioy  atateaeata  of  gevera- 
aeat  official ■)  US  policy  papora  iatreduoed  la  iateraetioaal  oeaforoaoeej 
or dors,  guidaace,  aad  euggeatloaa  givea  la  day-to-day  lattera,  oablea,  aad 
teleoeafereaoeej  aad  guldaaoe  given  ia  personal  oonfareaoea,  either  la 
Waahiagtoa  or  the  theater.  It  vas  alae,  of  course,  moooaeary  to  roTiow 
eoaaualoatioaa  ia  tho  reverse  dlrootioa  —  from  tho  theater  ia  Weehiagtoa. 
Tho bo  laoludod i  requests  for  policy  or  ftildaaoo  from  tho  geveraaeat  level) 
roporto  of  ooadltleas  vhioh  geveraaeat-level  agoaoioa  ooaoldorod  to  require 
goveraaeatal  polioy  or  guidaaoo  or  aodifioatioa  thoroofj  roeoaaoadatloao  of 
polioloo  for  adojtioa  at  tho  goviraaent  level)  aad  otatoaoata  of  polloloo 
adopted  at  tho  theater  level  or  iadieatioao  of  tho  ability  or  desire  to 
develop  euoh  theater-level  policy* 
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1#  Daring  the  p ariosi  of  hoetilitiee  and  the  **rly  part  of  the  occupation 
of  Germany#  meet' officials  in  th*  US  Government  who  could  have  mad© 
decisions  or  dadfiva  recon*andatloes  did  not  veil  understand  th® 
oharaotar  of  the  problems  posed  for  the  US  by  tha  defeat  and  occap.'v- 
tion  of  Genaaqr. 

2*  The  majbr  difficulty  in  developing  IS  policy  for  the  occupation  "of 
Germany  stemmed  from  the  lack  of  advance  planning  and  the  fallOT$  to 
■hhjnif  through  long-range  pollciee.  This  state  of  affaire  waa  dtifv  in  ! 
pert<,  to  the  refusal  of  the  President  to  make  firm  deddiono  about 
poet-war  US  policy  and  tha  failure  of  the  Department  of  State  to 
exercise  leadership  in  this  field.  It  was  also  due  to  the  fact  thnt 
many  responsible  civilian  and  military  officials  wrongly  applied  to 
occupation  issues  a  supposed  dietinotion  between  politlcol  and  od.H» 
tavy  policy. 

3*  Tho  development  of  specific  occupation  poliolco  for  Germany  during  tb.® 
early  planning  period  was  also  hampered  by  the  fact  that  organisation®! 
lines  did  not  clearly  establish  th®  authority  and  responsibility  for 
policy  formulation  and  the  fact  that  no  dear  central  coordination 
mechanism  existed  to  expedite  decision  making  in  this  area.  Authority 
for  the  development  of  policy  w&a  distributed  among  a  number  of  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  with  the  result  that  the  War  Departments  fs@alri.Eig  Rid¬ 
dance  for  operational  planning,  could  find  no  agreed  source  of  policy. 
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it*  The  neon  of  policy  concerning  the  ©ooupetion  of  Germany  «u  finally 
filled  by  abort- tom,  Interim  polioies  on  vtaloh  individuals  and  groups 
in  other  government  agendas  (principally  in  tha  foreign  Keoaomio  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  tha  Treasury)  ax  art  ad  an  influaaoa  graater  than  was 
Justified  by  tbair  proper  role* 

5*  Onoa  an  lntarln  policy  eaa  announced,  operational  plannere  in  tha  War 
Department  and  aepaoially  la  tha  theater)  looking  a  guide  to  long- 
range  policy,  vara  forced  either  to  drift  with  the  tide  of  events,  to 
■aka  Independent  aaauaptlona  on  long-range  objectives,  or  to  defer  to 
tha  lntarln  policy  ae  if  it  correctly  reflected  long-range  objectives* 
They  uaually  choae  tha  leet  oouree* 

6*  The  initial  policy  aettled  on  for  tha  occupation  af  Qsraany  aoon  proved 
inadequate  beeauae  it  covered  only  short- tem  objectives,  was  developed 
from  a  combination  of  military  raquirenents,  and  waa  based  almost  sole¬ 
ly  on  a  punitive  philosophy*  Tha  initial  policy  also  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  content  for  a  number  of  reasons*  Among  them* 

a*  It  placed  tha  responsibility  for  recovery  and  naintenanoe  of  tha 
German  economy  on  tho  Qarmana  themselves  but  forbade  tha  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  central  government  organisation  to  regulate  tho 
eooneny  and  assist  in  its  recovery* 

b*  It  failed  to  give  due  weight  to  the  problems  of  European  oconomio 
reoovery  and  tha  role  that  Qernany  would  have  to  play  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  component  in  tha  European  economic  system* 

e*  Its  repressive  features  tended  to  oreate  dissatisfaction  and  un¬ 
rest  among  Germane  that  oould  have  endangered  tha  occupation  forces. 

d*  It  failed  to  command  tha  raspeot  and  ooncurraaot  of  many  of  the 
Americans  in  the  field  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  it  out* 
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7*  The  Interin  occupation  policy  for  Germany,  having  acquired  an  sa&s- 
tential  value  regardless  of  ita  merits,  delayed  for  some  time  th® 
necessary  formulation  of  long-range  policies  to  serve  loag-xmig»  US 
objectives,  It  also  proved  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  nay  of  fulfilling 
long-range  policies,  once  they  were  developed^ 

8,  During  19i*6  and  10fe7,  ■ any  features  ©ff  tha  Initial  oeoapati©®  ptilsy 
vara  modified  sr  abandoned  for  etrat®gie,  eoonomio*  toniMB&tsiriLsn,  tar 
other  reasons  and  ths  essentials  of  a  long-range  poliey  warts  davaloiwd 
These  polioles  oonsMtuted  in  winy  flti.de  alwoet  a  oompJet®  xwaroal 
of  Interim  policies  and,  in  many  respect®,  vindicated  the  mriim 
planning  of  the  working  staffs  in  the  Stats  and  War  Itarporfcawntfflo 

9*,  The  defect*  of  the  interim  occupation  policy,  the  political  function, 
of  military  government,  said  the  inadequacy  of  purely  military  fomola© 
— ■  such  as  the  prevention  of  disease  and  unrest  —  to  eojaa  with  the 
economic  and  other  problems  that  dsewnded  solution  boctwi©  rag&dlty 
apparent  to  military  goveriuaent  officials  in  the  thaatWn  M  tho 
occupation  progressed,  therafors,  the  Office  of  US  HHllitsuy 
meat  for  Germany  (OMJUS)  played  an  increasingly  important  part  Am 
suggesting  basic  policies  and  developing  detailed  sub-pol tel®®*  la 
some  areas,  such  as  the  establishment  of  German  govemsientsl  ino$i«. 
tutlons,  0M3U3  made  most  of  the  basic  policies  in  the  absence  of 
guidance  from  Washington* 

10*  The  execution  of  policies  formulated  in  Washington  early  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  these  policies  did  not  allow 
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adequate  freedom  of  action  on  details  to  the  military  gov  amor.  Vaah- 
isfton  policy  dedeione  vara  acre  effectively  laplaoented  later  In  the 
occupation,  however.  when  the  details  of  policy,  except  for  those  items 
of  special  interest  to  Congress,  the  publio,  or  our  allies,  were  left 
to  the  themter.  The  latitude  allowed  CHOUS  on  policy  details  tended 
to  iaorease  as  the  military  governor  and  hie  staff  acquired  numbers, 
prestige,  expertness  and  trust,  and  as  the  ohannels  of  communication 
between  Washington  and  the  theater  lxprored. 

IX*  The  ooaentni  cation  of  polloy  suggestions,  established  poll  dee,  reports, 
and  criticism  between  OtOUS  and  the  VSr/Anqr  Department  wee  frequently 
Inadequate  at  the  beginning  of  the  oocnpation,  but  Improved  substan¬ 
tially  in  the  course  of  time.  The  two-way  exchange  of  information  be¬ 
tween  Vashington  and  the  theater,  moreover,  .proved  to  be  essential  to 
the  development  of  effective  and  workable  policy  dedeione. 

12*  Supplementing  correspondence  and  cables  by  various' kinds  of  personal 
oontaot  proved  to  be  helpful  in  the  development  of  effective  occupa¬ 
tion  policies  for  Germany.  Particularly  Important  In  this  regard  was 
the  personal  oontaot  resulting  tram  the  participation  of  (SOUS  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  international  conferences  outside  of  Germany  as  advisors 
to  US  negotiators  on  German  matters* 

13.  Fact-finding  missions  sent  from  t^nehington  to  the  theater  also  per¬ 
formed  a  useful  function  in  relaying  to  Vashington,  with  new  approaches 
or  new  stress,  problems  of  whose  magnitude  the  theater  had  not  sueoaadad 
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is  persuading  Washington  through  ordinary  channels.  Presidential , 
congressional,  and  public  understanding  of  military  government 
problems  was  thus  improved. 

liu  After  GB3US  became  folly  organised,  repres entativea  of  departments 
other  than  Var/Arny  end  State  seldom  intervened  directly  in  theater 
operations.  The  relationship  of  the  State  Department* e  represent*- 
tivee  In  the  theater  to  the  policy-making  prooeaa  was  never  fully 
resolved  during  the  period  of  military  government,  however,  despite 
the  faot  that  the  personal  qualities  of  officials  on  both  sides  held, 
down  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  aituation. 

KKGWQMATIQHS 

1*  An V  planning  for  future  military  occupations  of  foreign  territory 
should  recognise  thmti  the  polioies  to  be  followed  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  military  polioies  alone)  political,  economic,  end  social, 
aspects  of  policy  interact  with  military  aspects  and  with  one  another;? 
and  policies  to  be  applied  by  the  is’Htaxy  are  connected  and  mst  b* 
consistent  with  US  foreign  policy. 

2.  As  soon  as  some  form  of  military  occupation  is  envisaged  in  the.fwteursj, 
the  Army  should  press  for  the  development  of  clear  and  consistent  (not 
necessarily  detailed)  long-range  poll. das  for  the  guidanoe  of  officials 
who  will  have  the  reaporulbility  of  administering  or  supervising  the 
oocupation.  As  the  agency  responsible  for  executing  many  of  whatever 
occupation  policies  are  ultimately  adopted,  moreover,  the  Array  must  be 
prepared  to  play  *  considers,  i o  role  in  their  determination. 

.1 
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3»  In  planning  for  future  military  government  operations,  the  Army  should 
•Iso  he  prepared  to  take  the  initiative  in  seeking  olear  assignments 
of  responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  policy  sad  organisational  lines 
that  firmly  establish  the  authority  and  reipoMihlllty  for  decision*. 
arcing  In  this  field.  In  partieulir,  the  silfobllfhwant  of  some  central 
policy-making  body  that  will  coordinate  -thSKp^qy  intereets  of  ell  tit* 
governmental  agencies  ooncamed  should  bs  •ought* 

•  *  '  V'-  i  • 

ku  Subject  to  osrtain  provisos ,  mandatory  direotives  issued  to  the  theatar 
from  Washington  should  impress  loiig-rtinge  tilS  objectives  end  the  various 
essentials  of  interim  policy  in  only  if  mob  detail  -as  is  needed  for 
guidance,  leaving  methods  end  prooedures  to  the  judgment  of  the  theater 
oommendsr.  The  provisos  ares 

a.  There  must  be  suffloiantly  frequent  and 'ttenk  boaemdoation  be- 
tveen  Washington  end  the  theater  so  that  Washington  oan  prediot 
with  fair  accuracy  the  vey  in  which  the  theater  will  carry  out 
a  general  directive. 

b.  There  must  be  sufficient  staff  support  in  the  theater  so  that 
the  military  governor  has  at  hia  disposal  the  skills  and  In¬ 
formation  needed  for  the  formation  of  detailed  eub-polidee. 

o.  Information  end  advice  must  be  available  from  Washington  upon 
request  made  by  the  theater,  e.g.,  technical  information, 
relevant  diplomatic  information  and  advice  on  tha  trend  of 
policy  thinking  in  other  departments,  In  Oongreea,  and  in  tha 
White  Bouse.  . 

V’ A  ;*  •  •  • 

5.  Channels  for  communication  between  Washington  end  the  theater  of 
military  government  should  be  kept  open  in  both  directions  before, 
during  end  after  the  formation  of  policy  in  order  to  insure  the  two- 
way  exchange  of  information,  policy  suggestion*,  reports,  erttidsm, 
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otc.,  osBe.'itial  to  the  development  of  effeotive  policy*  la  addition) 
routine  coranruni cation  between  Washington  aai  the  theater  should  he 
supplemented  from  time  to  time  h 7  personal  aontaotj  o«g*)  regular  or 
irregular  visits  to  Washington  by  key  theater  personnel)  visits  to 
the  theater  by  apeoial  executive  missions  from  Washington)  and  joint 
participation  by  Washington  and  theater  representatives  at  inter- 
national  conferanoes  on  problems  related  to  military  government* 

6.  The  relationship  between  the  military  governor  and  the  Department  of 
State  should  be  subjected  to  further  analysis  and  rsflaotion*  Thought 
should  ba  given  to  the  suggestion  that  the  military  governor  oombine 
sous  of  the  attributes  of  a  militazy  commander  and  an  anbeeeadorj  re¬ 
porting  to  a  group  like  the  national  Security  Council)  enjoying  the 
right  of  diraat  aoaeaa  to  the  President)  and  assisted  by  technical 
attaches  from  various  departmsnta  of  ths  government* 
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Chapter  I 

Alters  of  ms  polici  hlocess 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ORGANIZATION  AND  POLICY 

Ths  two-way  relationship  between  organization  and  polioy  is  not  always 
fully  appraoiatad.  The  student  of  administrative  polioy  Is  tempted  to  think 
of  it  as  flowing  along  the  lines  of  communication  predetermined  by  formal 
organisational  documents,  oonfliote  appearing  to  be  waged  from  positions 
flxtd  by  "higher  authority."  Conversely,  since  management  techniques  demand 
oonorete  assumptions  regarding  input  and  processing,  the  student  of  organiza¬ 
tion  often  assumes  a  fixed  polioy  or  at  least  a  fixed  sat  of  data  with  whioh 
the  polioy  must  dell.  The  systematic,  technical  approach  to  either  polioy  or 
organisation  underrates  the  struggle  for  power,  which  is  one  of  the  basic 
elements  of  administrative  behavior. 

As  of  any  particular  moment,  organisation  structure  channelises  the  flow 
of  polioy.  But  this  moment  is  very  short.  There  are  constant  changes  in  th® 
relations  between  the  human  beings  who  make  up  the  organisation  atruotvri, 
is,  in  the  actual  if  not  the  formal  pattern  of  administrative  relationship' . 

Whan  tha  administrative  process  is  viewed  in  terms  of  human  befcavi 
polioy  is  naan  to  be  an  expression  of  the  desires  of  individuals  and  groiv;' 
Polioy  includes  both  the  presentation  of  data  and  the  deolsion  what  to  do  r>< 
them.  It  is,  however,  more  than  a  purely  reflective  reaotion.  However  -R'tv.r .  • 
ally  a  polioy  may  have  been  determined,  there  is  still  a  nsed  for  nonratiew  1 
drives  to  put  the  policy  into  affect.  A  completely  rational  man,  lacking 
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vfaat  Veblen  oalled  "the  instinct  of  workmanship, "  could  not  administer  because 
he  would  lack  motivation.  Once  sparked  by  the  nonr&tional  deeire  to  obtain 
approval  and  fulfillment  «f  a  policy,  its  protagonists  form  a  center  of  polloy 
interest.^  Centers  of  policy  interest  must  exist,  or  thers  never  would  be  any 
policy  except  by  default  —  which  would  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the  organisation. 

The  members  of  a  center  c>f  polloy  Interest  nay  be  concentrated  or  scattered 
in  the  organisational  structure)  probably  a  certain  degree  of  dispersion  makes 
the  center  more  effective  than  if  til  the  members  wers  "contained"  in  one  bureau 
or  one  agency.  The  eenter  uses  both  offioial  and  unofficial  channels  of  cotu- 
munloatlon  to  propagandise  and  proselytise.  It  attempts  to  establish  branches 
ox'  agents  in  strategic  locations,  and  it  makes  alliances  with  other  oenters 
that  pursue  similar  obj a stives. 

The  efforts  of  oenters  of  polloy  Interest  change  continually  the  opera¬ 
tive  relationships  among  the  various  participants  in  the  administrative  process. 
The  de  facto  organization  structure  shifts  constantly,  and  more  often  than  not 
the  center  of  policy  interests  attempt  to  change  the  de  lure  organization  struc¬ 
ture  to  facilitate  execution  of  the  policies  they  desire.  The  organisational 
conflicts  to  be  considered  in  the  course  of  this  study  are  In  large  measure 

*  The  term  "center  of  policy  interest"  as  used  hare  is  ethically  neutral,  and 
refers  to  a  group  of  people  who,  without  necessarily  establishing  formal  rela¬ 
tionships  among  themselves,  undertake  to  obtain  strategic  positions  within  the 
organization,  at  least  to  the  extent  they  oonsider  necessary  to  make  their  com¬ 
mon  policy  prevail. 

The  objectives  of  a  center  of  polioy  interest  may  be  oonsonant  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  welfare  of  the  organisation  in  whioh  it  operates.  Or  it  may  intend 
the  sabotage  of  offioial  policy  or  even  the  destruction  of  the  organisation. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  center  is  referred  to  as  a  "conspiracy".  It  often  hap¬ 
pens,  however,  that  members  of  a  center  seek  the  same  immediate  ends  for  quite 
different  ultimate  reasons.  In  this  case,  a  center  of  polioy  interest  may  be 
managed,  controlled  or  influenced  by  a  conspiracy  and  yet  not  be  a  conspiracy 
In  itself. 
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conflicts  between  competing  centers  of  policy  Interest,  though  the  motives  of 
■oaw  of  the  pertiolpenta  (e.g. ,  organisational  symmtry,  personal  ambition) 
may  have  had  little  to  do  vith  substantive  policy. 

The  period  during  which  military  gorersmsnt  policy  for  Germany  was  formed 
and  executed,  from  early  1943  until  the  autumn  of  1949*  was  marked  by  repeated 
changes  of  organisation  in  the  Washington  administrative  agencies  concerned 
vith  making  and  supervising  the  execution  of  polioies.  The  creation  and  aboli¬ 
tion  of  emergency  agencies,  the  transfer  of  functions  and  authorities  between 
departments  and  the  eons  tent  shifting  of  the  interdepartmental  committee  struc¬ 
ture  ware  the  tangible  results  of  poliey  Interest  conflicts  between  competing 
centers*  4  particularly  active  role  was  played,  until  the  summer  of  1945*  by  a 
center  of  policy  interest  having  its  main  seats  of  strength  in  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  but  with  major  branches  or 
allies  in  other  agencies.  Officials  of  the  Treasury  and  FEA  sought  and  obtained 
policy  functions  transcending  the  "normal"  jurisdiction  of  their  agencies.  They 
were  opposed  at  times  by  other  centers  of  policy  interest  vith  quite  different 
ideas*  The  ensuing  jurisdictional  conflicts  paralysed  the  polley-formlng 
machinery  at  some  critical  periods,  during  which  there  was  no  one  "official" 
policy  on  many  aspects  of  the  treatment  of  Germany. 

An  active  center  of  policy  interest  can  be  ohookmated  or  defeated  only  by 
an  opposing  waiter  of  interest  that  operates  more  effectively.  The  official 
framework  far  policy  determination,  no  matter  how  Ingeniously  constructed,  is 
simply  the  arena  for  potential  conflict;  the  administrative  structure  does  not 
operate,  apart  from  the  people  who  compose  it.  Unless,  therefore,  the  heads  of 
agencies,  bureaus  and  divisions  have  decisive  policy  interests  of  their  own, 
they  are  likely  to  become  pawns  to  be  manipulated  by  their  subordinates  who  do 
have  suoh  interests.  *%re  dedication  to  objectivity,  to  Ideals  of  administrative 
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effioisnoy,  or  to  be  an  abstract  flnclfptJ of  the  public  interest  does  not  pro¬ 
tect  agelnst  such  manipulation.  Without  a  historical  and  philosophical  frame 
of  reference  permitting  concrete  judgment,  several  of  the  key  administrators 
in  charge  of  policy  formation  were  ready  to  believe  whatever  it  was  au  fait  to 
believe  at  the  moment. 


THE  LOCI®  OP  POLICY  FORMATION 

Li  tracing  the  development  of  polioy  it  is  important  to  have  in  mind  the 
relationships  among  the  various  formal  arbiters  of  polioy.  Whether  the  officials 
who  sign  policy  documents  actually  decide  in  the  sense  of  weighing  the  alterna¬ 
tives,  or  whether  they  merely  ratify  decisions  suggested  to  them  by  their  sub¬ 
ordinates,  depends  partly  on  pressures  of  time  but  mainly  on  whether  the  admin¬ 
istrative  heads  have  polioy  Interests  of  their  own.  The  military  doctrine  of 
"completed  staff  work”  requires  that  the  staff  officer  recommend  decisions  to 
his  superior;  even  in  civilian  agencies  it  occurs  frequently  that  an  administra¬ 
tor  is  controlled  by  his  subordinates.  Within  an  organisation,  polioy  often 
percolates  from  the  lower  levels  to  the  top,  and  is  influenced  by  policy  interest 
centers  along  the  way.  Whore  the  collective  will  of  an  organisation  is  strong 
and  persistent  (not  always  the  cs.se)  the  political  head,  (rather  than  the  staff 
official, )  aba  is  likely  to  be  "non-policy  farming"  unless  he  exerts  himself. 

Military  government  policy  was  formed  in  both  permanent  and  temporary 
agencies.  The  permanent  sources  of  polioy  in  the  executive  hraneh  were  the 
White  House  and  the  regular*  government  departments.  The  role  of  Congress  varied. 
Sometimes  it  appeared  merely  to  reflect  the  polioiee  of  the  administration. 
Sometimes  it  took  the  initiative  in  creating  a  legislative  framework  within 
which  the  administration  had  to  make  its  policies.  At  other  times  Congress 
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vast  Into  great  detail  to  challenge  administration  policy  and  even  decisions 
on  individual  oases. 

Second  only  to  the  permanent  agencies  of  policy  f oroation  were  the  various 
emergency  organs  of  government.  These  inoluded  both  temporary  branches  of  old- 

r 

time  departments  (such  as  the  Allen  Property  and  Economic  Warfare  unite  in  the 
Department  of  Justice)  and  the  independent  emergency  agencies  which  at  times 
eclipsed  the  established  departments  in  size  and  imp  or  tanas,  Finally,  military 
government,  although  conducted  under  the  aegis  of  the  War  Oepsrtaaent/Department 
of  the  Army,  was  in  Itself  an  emergency  operation.  This  fact  beset  many  military 
government  officials  with  a  constant  anxiety  about  the  duration  of  their  jobs,  a 
factor  which  after  the  War  influenced  the  development  of  centers  of  policy 
interest  in  the  theater. 

Insofar  as  military  government  policy  involved  the  functions  of  various 
agencies,  it  earns  within  the  purview  of  interdepartmental  committees.  Supposedly, 
euoh  a  oemmittse  ia  established  to  satisfy  an  objective  need  for  coordination. 
Actually,  however,  it  any  be  established  to  appease  an  aggressive . center  of 
pilioy  interest  based  in  agencies  that  would  otherwise  be  excluded  from  the 
polloy-forming  process.  Inter-departmental  committees  are,  therefore,  not 
only  coordinating  devices  but  also  forums  for  confliet.  They  may  at  times 
paralyze  rather  than  faciliate  polioy  forma ticn.  Those  oonosrned  with  the 
military  government  of  Germany  sometimes  made  decisions  that  were  rejected 
out-of-hand  by  the  theater  officials  charged  with  administering  them. 

Finally,  there  were  temporary  and  ad-hoo  agencies  of  polioy  formation, 
euoh  as  interdepartmental  conferences  and  United  States,  delegations  to  inter- 

I 

national  conferences.  As  will  be  seen,  the  American  delegations  to  the  Pots¬ 
dam  Conference  in  1945  and  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  made  deoisions 
on  a  number  of  important  questions.  When  Washington  administrators  attend  an 
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international  oonfertnca  la  orUCAEJ  area  of  military  government,  or  whan 
they  visit  the  theater,  they  are  tax-  the  time  being  accessible  to  theater 
offioials  but  not  to  most  of  their  ow  staffs,  which  have  been  left  la  Wash¬ 
ington.  As  a  result,  they  are  often  likely  to  oaks  informal  or  even  formal 
oondtaents  of  Whibh  the  Washington  staff  is  only  belatedly  informed. 

Until  the  spring  of  1944,  the  responsibility  for  planning  postwar  polioy 
'With  rsspeot  to  Qemany  (as  distinguished  free?  plsnhihg  far  military  govern¬ 
ment  operations)  was,  la  general,  oentered  in  tha  State  Department.  This  was 
true  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  7ios-Preaidant  Wallace  to  capture  the  plan¬ 
ning  function  for  the  Board  of  Soonomio  Warfare  and  the  Residential  prohibition 
against  firm  policies  on  political  and  territorial  issues.^  In  spite  of  a 
number  of  Inhibiting  factors,  tha  State  Department  had,  by  tha  spring  of  1944, 
a  set  of  fairly  advanced  plans  for  Surope  in  general  and  Germany  in  particular* 
These  plans,  which  were  concerned  mors  with  reconstruction  than  with  retribu¬ 
tion,  wore  sharply  challenged  by  the  growing  center  of  policy  Interest  which 
had  started  in  the  Treasury  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  This 
center  had  also  acquired  a  dominant  voice,  so  far  as  planning  far  Germany  was 
concerned,  in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  and  the  Office  of  War  Information* 

In  the  struggle  that  broke  out  into  the  open  during  the  Bummer  of  1944  and 
continued  for  more  than  a  year  after  surrender,  the  protagonists  of  the  "hard 
peace"  polioy  had  the  initial  advantage  of  superior  aooess  to  media  of  public 
communication,  lha  Gffioe  of  War  Information  served  as  a  propaganda  outlet  for 

1/  As  Sumner  Wells  points  out  f Sevan  Decisions  123-139),  ths  President  was 
impressed  by  warnings  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  attempts  to  settle 
major  European  problems  might  Jeopardise  the  military  oooperation  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Roosevelt  himself  felt  that,  at  the  proper  time,  hie  skill  as  a  negoti¬ 
ator  would  assure  satisfactory  agreements. 
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she  "bard  peace*  center,  and  ite  unofficial  adjunct,  the  Writer ■s/Boe±u>- 


wet  even  further.  Although  it  might  be  argued  that  an  emotional  type  of 
v.i-  propaganda  was  necessary  to  arouse  a  bellicoee  spirit  among  Amsrieaas, 
tbit  argunant  fails  to  antioipate  the  Womersag  effeet  of  the  propaganda, 
both  oh  the  staternen  and  on  the  publio. 

At  the.  aree.  tine,  in  1944,  the  health  of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Roll  was  deteriorating  rapidly,  and  the  Department  fell  a  viotim  to  what 
General  Hilldring  describes  as  "an  appalling  lack  of  initiative  and  leadar- 
ahip.  A  aohlam  also  fo^loped  that  paralysed  the  Department  for.  some 
tlaa  to  oome.  There  were  aharp  differences  among  high  psmanent  offioala, 
regarding  both  the  anticipated  conduct  of  Soviet  Btaeia^  and  the  proper 
treatment  for  Germany.  Finally,  the  framework  for  top-level  policy  plan* 
ning,  aa  fit  by  tbs  President  during  tha  latter  half  of  1944  and  first  half 
of  1949,  happened  to  afford  tha  makiavan  aoope  to  the  protagonists  of  a.  "hard 
peace," 

After  the  surrender  of  Germany  and  during  tha  initial  stage  of  poatwar 


mUlfeary  government,  tha  responsibility  for  developing  and  promulgating 
sorernaa  nt-le  vs  1  policy  on  Hilitary  Government  remained  unclear.  In  1946, 
however,  Secretary  James  F*  Byrnes  reasserted  the  leadership  Of  the  State 
Department.  The  establishment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 


Occupied  Areas  on  8  April  1946,  provided  a  oentral  ©henna!  for  at  least 

U  deeded  by  tfcx'I<v©ui,  a  former  editor  of  the  Kaw  Masses  who  later  beoams 
Chair  aan  of  tha  Society  to  Prevent  World  War  III. 

2/  Letter  from  den. John  H«  Hilldring  to  Hr.  Dale  Roble  of  the  Brookings  In  st 
ties,  29  tot  90,  OOffl,  "Weinberg  Files". 

See  testimony  of  Former  Asst  Seo  of  State  Adolf  Bsrle,  Jr.,  bif'ore  House  G«®» 
adttee  oo  Dn-Amsrloan  Activities,  30  Aug  46,  oitad  on  p.  898  of  Bearings  on  "late 
looking  Subversion  in  Government  Departments,  *  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
tha  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Washington,  1993 
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the  coordination  of  policy.*/  With  the  final  liquidation  of  tl>  emerge 
agencies,  the  retirement  of  the  Treaaury  from  tha  field  of  German  polioy,  and 
$he  anticipation  of  the  transfer  of  nilitary  government  operations  to  tha  State 
Department,  the  latter  was  able  to  re-establish  its  position  as  the  primary 
.policy-forming  agenoy. 


MILITARY  GCWSRNMBHT  AS  ADfflSISlSATICM  ADD  AS  POLITICS 


Ctae  evident  purpose  of  military  government  planning  Is  to  aohieve  effi¬ 
ciency  in  future  operations.  There  were  charges  of  "inefficiency"  in  TJS  Mili¬ 
tary  Government  of  Germany,  which  at  times  caused  major  political  roper  cuss  Iona. 
The  question  is  pertinent  then,  whether  objective  criteria  of  administration  or 
scientific  "administrative  analysis'1  may  be  applied  to  the  phenomena  about  to 
be  explored.  Admittedly,  the  possibilities  of  rsaeareh  dlreoted  at  finding  the 
"one  beet"  administrative  structure  are  severely  limited.  Herbert  A.  Simon 
points  out  that  "empirical  research  and  experimentation  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  desirability  of  alternative  administrative  arrangements"  is  dependent  on 
two  "indispensable  conditions "t 

"first,  it  is  necessary  that  the  objectives  of  the  administrative 
organisation  under  study  be  defined  in  concrete  terms  so  that  re¬ 
sults,  expressed  in  terms  of  thess  objectives,  may  be  accurately 
measured. 

"Seeond,  it  is  necessary  that  sufficient  experimental  control  be 
exeroleed  to  make  possible  the  Isolation  of  the  particular  effect 

Aooording  to  the  State  Department  publication  poller  in  Occupied 

Areas  (Washington,  47)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Oooupied  Areau  ’!it> 
in  no  sense  responsible  for  the  making  of  policy.  It  is  his  business  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  State  Department  policy  in  regard  to  occupation  matters.  ”  General 
Hilldring  himself,  however,  commented  that  "both  of  my  Secretaries  ( Byrne  r.  i..ad 
mr  shall)  mads  it  dear  to  me  that  I  was  ultimately  responsible  to  them  for  tin- 
policy  finally  adopted  with  respect  to  the  territories  under  my  general  juris¬ 
diction.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  became  more  than  a  mere  coordinator 
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under  study  from  other  disturbing  factors  tbit  might  be  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  organization  at  the  earns  timo. "*/ 

Neither  of  these  conditions  obtains  with  respect  to  the  military  government  of 

Germany.  The  objectives  of  military  government  are  the  eubjeot  of  controversy 

l 

eves  now.  And  hardly  an  administrative  decision  on  military  government!  in 
Vfcfhlngtpn  or  in  the  field,  was  svar  made  that  was  free  from  ■‘disturbing  fac¬ 
tors"  of  ont  kind  or  another. 

apart  from  deoisione  of  a  purely  housekeeping  nature,  the  important 
military  government  deoiaione  to  be  mad ©  by  7*3.  officials  in  Germany  and  by 
polioy-oakers  in  Washington  were  not  administrative  decisions,  whioh  Simon 
dsflnss  as  having  "an  internal  oriteries  of  correctness".  They  ware,  and  had 
to  bef  political  decisions  of  *  highly  oontroversisl  nature. 

The  theory  of  administrative  behavior  advanced  by  Simon  and  others  is, 
however,  of  some  value  is,  considering  the  objaetlve  limits  on  the  formation 
ahd  transmission  of  policy.  As  Simon  points  out,^  the  exeroise  of  authority 
by  superiors  is  limited  by  the  "cone  of  acceptance"  of  the  subordinate.  While 
authority  rests  upon  psychological  and  sooial  sanctions.  It  breaks  down  wh* n 
It  oollldes  with  more  powerful  sanctions,  particularly  those  of  an  ethical  or 
religious  nature.  There  are,  in  ether  words,  certain  polioiee  that  military 
government  officials  in  the  theater  will  refuse  to  oarry  out  —  the  history 
of  military  government  in  Germany  affords  numerous  examples  of  such  refusals. 
Coercion  applied  to  achieve  overt  compliance  is  met  with  "bureaucratic  sabo¬ 
tage"!  tha  policy  decreed  from  topside  is  quietly  emasculated  by  the  sub or  i- 
nates.l/  The  limitation  of  authority  is  in  itself  a  political  problem^*  it 
y TWWWyOTTBDBg -■ ' "MWTWTatratlYe  Behavior .  New  ’fork,  49,  p.  4 2. 


a  neroerc  a.  snaon,  sanavior.  icra,  p. 

^  pp.  12,  133**34* 

jj  See  Arnold  Ereoht,  "Bureaucratic  Sabotage,"  in  Annals. Passim t  also  Dale 
01ark»  "Conflict  over  Planning  at  Staff  Headquarters, "  Chapt  X  in  Ebcperlenuas. 
See  ChArles  B.  Kerr lam,  Political  Power.  New  York,  34,  pp  156ff 
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la  bimim ry  to  frame  military  government  polloy  is  tiru  of  anticipated  long- 
range  aoosptanoe,  after  the  shook  et'feots  of  war  propaganda,  atrooitiee  and  tha 
Ilka  bar*  worn  off. 

Sm  question  of  how  auoh  da  tail  should  ba  oontalnad  in  goveransnt-lsvsl 
(Uldasoa  to  tha  thaatar  on  military  government  Is  laft  to  our  concluding  ohaptar. 
It  can  ha  statad  bara,  however,  that  adequate  governmental  policy  oinimiias  tha 
saad  for  dapartaastal  guldanoa  to  tha  thaatar  on  questions  of  da  tall.  Adaquaoy 
o  ooprehends ,  of  oouraa,  sot  only  olarlty  tout  also  aooaptabUltyt  thara  vara 
a»»\v  oasas  where  tha  thaatar  sought  spaolflo  guldanoa  baoauaa  tha  application 
of  JOS  1067/6  to  tha  situation  at  hand  aasmed  unraasonabla.  Adaquata  polloy 
ahould  parait  tha  aaalgnnant  of  tha  bulk  of  daoision-making  to  tha  thaatar  and 
ita  subordinate  headquarters,  parait ting  a  small  oontrol  staff  in  Washington 
that  would  oanoeatrate  on  major  lssuas. 

lb*  effectiveness  of  adalslatratlen  also  dspaads  on  adaquaoy  of  oommuni- 
oatlon.  At  the  risk  of  pr a Judging  tha  eass  bafora  tin.  evidence  la  in,  it  may 
ba  said  hers  that  with  ona  important  swaption  (tha  "surrender  snafu")  tha 
Army  communication  system  functioned  satisfactorily  thrc^uuui.  tha  pariod  or 
military  government.  In  fact,  while  there  were  conflicts  of  polloy  interest 
efforts  of  bureauorata  to  aohieva  or  dsfand  powar  and  position,  thara  were 
no  major  atrlotlv  administrative  dlffloultias,  particularly  after  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  military  government  under  tha  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany 
(US)  (OMJUS)  in  Jfcroh  1946. 

An  administrative  phenomenon  that  la  worth  mentioning,  because  it  st.<. 
to  aooount  for  certain  behavior  otherwise  unexplainable,  Is  that  af  "admire 
tratlva  inertia,"  namely  tha  tendenoy  to  defend  what  exists  because  it  exists. 
Certain  "neutral"  administrators  without ‘pronounced  polloy  interest  of  their 
own,  nevertheless  defend  officially  aooepted  policies  with ’an  impassioned 
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advocacy  that  far  transcends  the  (admitted)  values  of  continuity  ana  stabi;  a.'  .  i 
This  behavior  pattern  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  carrying  out  of  orders:  x\  hr,? 
a  compulsive  quality.  Its  psychological  roots  seem  to  lie  in  a  perhaps  -incon-  j 
scicus  sense  of  insecurity.  lacking  a  clearly  defined  philosophy,  the  politic  ; 
cally  unsophisticated  administrator  is  likely  to  seize  upon  approved  policy  as  | 
an  ersats-phiiosophy.  Such  policy  has,  at  least,  the  virtue  of  being  authori-  ! 
tative  and  it  may  even  be  definite.  let,  as  soon  as  it  appears  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  policy  has  met  with  massive  resistance  and  is  likely  to  be  modified,  the 

i 

seal  is  displaced  and  the  administrators  begin  to  contradiet  their  own  recent  j 
statements. 

Hie  experience  to  be  recounted  in  the  following  chapters  suggests  strongly 
that  the  key  to  better  military  government  does  not  lie  in  the  improvement  of 
techniques  of  administration.  Rather,  it  lies  in  a  broadened  understanding  of 
political  systems  and  of  human  behavior  jn  political  situations.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  inculcate  political  knowledge  among  a  group  of  experts,  since 
the  workability  of  military  government  policy  as  political  policy  depends 
upon  its  conformity  with  a  coherent  philosophy  accepted  by  officials  on  all 
levesi.  The  success  or  failure  of  American  Military  Government  is,  indeed, 
a  test  of  the  coherency  and  adequacy  of  American  political  thought. 
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Chapter  II 

QRGiNIZATIOHS  PARTICIPATIHG  Hi  mi  POUCT-MAHHG  PROCSSS 

IEENTIFXCATIOK  C?  PARTICIPAHTS 

story  of  the  development  and  transmission  of  policy  and  guidance  for 
the  military  government  of  Germany  la  oomplex.  It  involve*  a  large  number  of 
agencies,  bureaus,  divisions,  boarda  and  ocennltteea  as  well  aa  ad  ftoo  oona tel¬ 
ls  ticca  of  leading  officials.  To  follow  the  atory  It  la  neoeaeary  to  know  the 
flCtMttl  BfltgflU* 

This  chapter  enumerates  and  aketohea  the  organisational  hlatory  of  the 
prlnelpal  agencies  and  lnter-agenoy  bodisa  concerned  with  the  development  and 
tranamlaalon  of  military  govemmment  polioy  from  1943  to  1949* 


SHE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Aa  the  center  of  the  Exsoutive  Branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  White  House  vaa  at  all  times  immanent  in  the  polioy  process.  Its  Interest 
in  the  details  of  polioy  and  in  exsoutlte  waa,  however,  deoideAy  erratic.  For 
long  periods  the  White  House  would  exhibit  little  or  no  apparent  interest,  inter¬ 
vening  only  to  resolve  a  dispute,  aa  in  the  daolalon  late  in  1942  that  the  War 
Department  should  undertake  planning  for  military  government  operations.  At 
other  times  the  White  House  took  a  sudden  interest  in  details,  as  in  1944  when 
Presidential  advisor  Harry  Hopkins  undertook  to  review  the  entire  series  of  92 
Civil  Affairs  Technical  Handbooks.  The  White  Bouse  was  thus  rather  liks  the 
dial  "  wwVi^wa  of  the  olassloal  Greek  drama)  the  actors  on  the  stage  never  knew 
when  it  would  buret  from  the  wings  to  give  an  unexpected  twist  to  the  plot. 
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The  Uait«d  S to tee  delegation!  to  1st* national  conferences  of  Bond*  of 
State  auot  bo  eoneidercd  >xo  temporary  adjunota  of  tho  Whito  Houao  rathar  than 
of  tho  Department  of  Stato.  Tho  first  such  oonforonoo  during  tho  Uar,  tho 
Ar gentian  nesting  of  Hoossvslt  and  Churohill  whioh  rooultod  in  tho  Atlantic 
Shartvr,  was  undsrtakan  without  tho  prior  knowledge  of  tho  Stato  Department.^ 
Although  tho  Stato  Department  partloipatod  in  tho  preparation#  for  tho  Oaoa> 
hlaaoa,  Qaoboo,  The ran,  lalta  and  Fosedas  C&afsrencee  and  was  represented  at 
all  oacsopt  tho  eeoodd  Quo  boo  Oonforonoo,^  they  woro  oosontlaUy  Uhlte  Houao 
rathor  than  Stato  Department  op- rati  cub.  These  oonforonoo#  produced  a  Tariaty 
of  policy  pronouncements  of  major  laportanoc,  and  in  the  oaao  of  tho  Fotodaa 
Oonforonoo  tho  United  Statoa  delegation  goto  a  number  of  unilateral  instruc¬ 
tion#  to  Theater  Cc— uador  Sisonhowor. 

ts«  smancHT  or  stats 

It  has  boon  widely  hold  that  tho  non-allitary  ##poot#  of  military  gorern- 
aent,  including  but  not  limited  to  eoononio#  and  finanoe,  epuratlon  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  oItU  government,  were  areas  of  United  State#  foreign  policy.  If  this 
1#  o or  root,  tho  Stato  Department  would  than  be  responsible  under  the  President 
for  tho  development  of  guldanoo  in  those  flslds.  Tor  this  task  tfas  Stats 
Dspartasnt  had  at  all  times  the  requisite  number  of  pereonael  with  appropriate 
formal  qualification* . 

Tho  authority  of  the  State  Department  for  postwar  eeonoaio  and  political 
planning  continually  had  to  be  defended  against  ohallenges  fraa  the  Board  of 

l/  slllott  Roosevelt.'  As  He  Saw  It 

y  "Ho  policy  official  of  tho  Department  aeoompaniod  the  President  to  Quebec." 
&IBU9JskSI  P  244* 
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Sooaomle  WArfars/Foreign  Economic  Administration  and,-  la  tar,  the  'Treasury, 
Daring  certain  critical  periods,  also  in-fighting  vitnin  the  Department  haup- 
tred  ite  ability  to  adopt  and  defend  firm  policy  positions  on  major  issues. 
Subject  to  this  disability,  the  State  Department  did  play  a  continuous  role 
in  the  development  of  what  could  be  called  "second-level  policy"  for  dealing 
with  current  issues,  and  in  the  transmittal  of  political  guidance  through  the 
channel  of  the  Us  Political  Advisor  (USPQIAD)  to  the  theater  commander.  Inso¬ 
far  as  this  arrangement  did  not  conflict  with  the  military  command  channel, 
such  guidance  was  felt  by  the  War  Department  to  be  both  necessary  and  useful.^ 
Within  the  Department  of  State,  responsibility  for  policy  planning  was 
divided  between  the  geographic  of  floes  which  recommended  decisions  on  current 
matters  and  the  research  staff  which  developed  long-range  studies  and  plans. 
Until  1946,  the  geographic  office  concerned  with  Germany  was  the  Office  of 
European  Affairs  which  during  the  initial  period  was  headed  by  James  G.  Dunn* 
who  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  through  the  TJhdsr-Seoretary.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1944,  the  Offices  of  European,  Far  Eastern,  and  Near  Eastern  and  Affioan 
Affairs  were  grouped  together  under  a  new  Assistant  Secretaryship  to  which 
Dunn  was  promoted.  His  successor  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  European 
Affairs  was  H.  Freeman  Matthews. 


y  "Mr  .  nnrm  wmiy? no* A  m»  early  in  my  service  in  GAD, *  writes  General  Hil.ldring, 
"that  our  mutual  oause  would  be  well  served  if  the  Dspartmart  of  State  we:  -a  per¬ 
mitted  to  amplify  and  explain  the  instructions  that  went  to  the  Military  ‘iovrrnor 
via  the  War  Department.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  War  Department  ...  to 
give  brief  orders  and  directives  ...  A  well-trained  Commander  in  the  fle.V 
doesn't  need  an  explanation.  .  .  .  Diplomacy  is  a  different  breed  of  oats,  and 
Hr.  Dunn  convinced  me  that  It  is  useful  to  go  into  more  detail  in  explaining  a 
political  decision  of  the  Government  them  is  necessary  in  telling  a  military 
pomander  in  the  field  to  attack,  to  defend,  or  to  withdraw."  Lotto::'  troA  f-.a 
John  H.  Hilldring  to  Dale  Noble  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  29  Nov  50,  pp  5—6, 
OGMB,  "Weinberg  Files." 
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Table  A,  p.  <Z  .  skatohee  diagrams  tic*  Uy  the  avolution  bc-vraaa  Mr  .try 
1941  and  April  1946  of  some  of  t,h®  main  hureauB  in  the  Department  of  State  deal- 
lnf  with  poet-war  polio j  os  Germany.  lbs  major  avento  were  the  disperel  of  the 
Diviaico  03;  Territorial  Studio  a  to  the  respective  geographical  off  loo  a,  which 
took  place  gradually  botwoas  20  Doooabar  1944  and  1  March  1945  M  rJ3d  the  sub¬ 
sequent  eebrAination  of  development  of  State  Department  policy  on  Germany  by 
the  Oermany-Auntrla  Secretariat,^ 

Tabla  B»  p.  6  .  liata  aoma  of  the  intradepartaentai  ooanittoee  concerned 
vith  Gasman  queetiona.^  (The  Gsraany-Auatria  Store  tar  iat  mentioned  above  uu, 
of  0  curse,  a  eommittoe  is  itaelf.)  Until  the  turner  of  1943*  the  moat  important 
acomittoa  was  the  Advisory  Oamlttee  os  Poet-War  Foreign  Polioy,  which  had  ite 
nuoleua  in  12m  State  Department  though  it  had  members  representing  other  agen- 
oieS|  Oongrers,  and  the  publio.  As  Sumner  Walls  has  noted that  Committee 
and  its  euheommltteea  ware  rent  by  dissension.  The  shift  in  the  polioy  center 
of  gravity  away  from  the  State  Department  was  paralleled  la  1944-47  by  a  trend 
toward  interdepartmental  plana  lag  oanaltteee. 

THE  DBIXKSB  1SHBLISHMEOT 


Throughout  the  period  a over ad  by  this  stoidy,  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  military  government  was  vested  in  the  Defense  Xstabllshmsnt.  Mili¬ 
tary  government  of  Germany  waa  a  responsibility  of  tho  War  Department  and  later 
of  the  Department  of  the  Aruy,  Within  the  War /Array  Department,  the  Secretary's 


1^  htBtnU™  *T-  Appends  22  (520)  and  Appendix  52  (565-76) 

y  9m  functioning  of  this  organisation  is  desoribsd  in  a  pamphlet,  6BM£l26ft 
foliar  la  Oaaunled  Areas.  Department  of  State  Publication  2794,  Washington  47, 

3/  Barley  Hotter,  Preparation.  gives  a  ooapleta  aooount  of  these  committee* 
up  to  May  1945. 

Q  Sevan  Decisions.  182-83 


Sffldt 
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supervisory  functions  wars  in  large  part  delegated  to  the  Assistant  Seoretni  r, 
who  represented  the  Secretary  in  many  inter-agency  policy  conferences  as  veil 
as  on  SUMCO  and  IPCQG,  Although  the  Operations  Division  of  the  General  Staff 
(OPD)  served  as  ths  •‘wartime  command  post  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  la  directing 
the  Theaters"^  and  therefore  constituted  the  channel  for  ooomand  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  theater  o pomander,  the  functional  coordination  of  military  gov¬ 
ernment  polioy  and  planning  beoame  the  function  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division 
(CAD). 

The  establishment  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  fulfilled  a  need  that  had 
axisted  for  a  considerable  time.  While  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office 
had  baen  charged  on  6  January  1942  with  training  offleers  far  military  govern¬ 
ment  duties,  it  was  svldently  believed  at  the  time  that  military  government 
affairs  required  no  special  coordination  within  the  War  Department  other  than 
that  afforded  by  ths  General  Staff  itself*  By  June  1942,  however,  civilian 
agencies  such  as  the  State  Department,  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  the 
tand-Lease  Administration  were  asserting  competing  claims  to  operate  independ¬ 
ently  in  occupied  areas.  Zt  was  fait  in  ths  Provost  lfcrshal  General's  Office 
that  even  the  legitimate  interests  of  civilian  agencies,  while  they  deserved 
respect,  should  not  be  permitted  to  threaten  essential  military  control*  At 
his  request,  ths  Provost  Marshal  General  was  authorised  by  a  War  Department 
directive  of  14  August  1942  to  integrate,  under  War  Department  leadership, 
the  activities  of  oivillan  agencies  concerned  with  occupied  area  affairs. 
Meanwhile,  a  Military  Government  Division  had  been  established  in  the  Offiee 
of  the  Provoet  Marshal  General.^ 


miegorils  IT,  p.  IS - 

if  Qffloa  of  the  ftavoet  tershal  teMral » _ fefld  for  A  Jrift 

lart  V,  "Military  Government  Training"  by  Colonel  J.  Z.  Miller.  Available 
in  National  Arohives  and  library  of  Congress,  Washington. 
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On  4  September  1942,  the  Provost  Msirshal  G.  no.  al  iaauad  a  aynopaia  o.„  .Va. 
Department  plana  for  military  government.  Ibis  -.»uop«is  indicated  that  major 
occupation  policies  would  be  determined  by  civilian  agenoiesj  political  polioy 
by  the  State  Department,  fiscal  policy  by  the  ft  weury  Department,  and  economic 
polioy  by  the  State  Department  or  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  or  both.  let  dur¬ 
ing  the  Initial  period  of  "military  necessity, >  thss  Army  would  have  to  administer 
these  policies  and  would  require  for  the  purpose  technical  and  professional  per¬ 
sonnel.  It  wae  suggested  that  the  civilian  agencies  lend  personnel,  to  be  com¬ 
missioned  as  military  government  officers  and  to  be  returned  at  the  conflation 
of  military  government. 

This  assertion  of  leadership  by  the  War  Department  provoked  a  negative 
reaction  from  the  civilian  departments,  and  in  October  and  early  November  1942 
two  entire  Cabinet  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  matter.  Secretary  Stinson 
obtained  acceptance  for  the  War  Department's  position  but  it  was  not  until 
January  1943  that  the  General  Staff  approved  a  program  designed  to  meet  anti¬ 
cipated  military  government  needs. 

In  the  meantime,  experience  during  the  North  African  Invasion  had  indi¬ 
cated  the  need  not  only  for  coordination  with  civilian  agencies  but.  also  for 
unified  control  of  civil  affairs  activities  within  the  War  Department.  As 
the  Provost  Wbrahal  Genaral  was  not  located  at  the  proper  echelon  to  perform 
this  task  for  coordination,  there  was  established  as  a  unit  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  Special  Staff  the  Givial  Affairs  Division,  which  came  into  existence 
1  March  1943, ^and  lasted  until  15  July  1949. 

ftxe  internal  organization  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  will  bo  described 
in  Chapter  3.  Its  functions  have  been  summarized  officially  as  fallows* 

1/  Mil  Qov.  d.  7.  also  Miller,  loc.  olt. 
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I  *•  i  t  To  formulate  and  coordinate  Unitad  States  ailitary  p  licy  e  u: 
oernlag  ib •  administration  and  government  of  eaptured  or  liberated  oc  xn- 
trlee,  to  advlae  and  aaalat  tha  oomaandere  engaged  la  suob  occupation  or 
civil-affaire  activities,  to  train  and  supply  paraonMl  for  euoh  activi¬ 
ties  ,  aad  to  study,  assess,  and  report  o*s  the  extent  to  vhieh  United 
States  oooupatloa  plane  were  being  oarried  out.  To  perform  theae  tacks, 
tha  Division  exercised  policy  oontrol  over  the  eeXaotion  and  training  of 
civil-affaire  psrsonnel  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General' a  Gffioe,  carved 
aa  the  oeatral  offiae  and  clearing  houae  where  oooupaticn  plana  (includ¬ 
ing  surrender  and  related  <loeunents)  ware  drawn  up,  and  submitted  all 
fluted  States  oirH-affaira  plana  aad  policies  to  the  appropriate  coat- 
nittoea  of  Joint  Ohiefa  of  Staff  (whan  Army  aad  levy  oooparatloo  was 
involved  )and  of  the  0 cabined  Chief*  of  Staff  (when  interallied  oeopera- 
tion  was  iavol 

The  first  Director  of  the  Oivll  Affair ■  Division  was  Colonel  Jobs  1.  V*  Hasten 

(Acting),  who  waa  re  pie  aad  by  Major  General  John  H.  Hilldriag  on  13  April  1943* 

Oen  remained  the  Direotor  of  GAD  until  his  transfer  to  the  Department 

21 

Of  State  in  April  1946  aad  waa  auooeeded  by  Major  General  Daniel  Woe#  (December 
I  ;  | 

I946)  and  Brigadier  General  George  L.  Sberle  (1  November  194S). 

Ae  originally  ejonoelved,  the  Qivil  Affaire  Division  waa  a  snail  coordinat¬ 
ing  staff  and  waa  not  expeoted  to  engage  in  dlreot  administration.  The  demands 
upon  the  Division,  howsvwr,  required  a  norm  active  rolai  Soma  dsoisione 
had  to  be  aade  in  order  to  reoonoil*  oonflloting  oleias  of  olvUlen  agencies, 
each  trying  to  get  ita  personnel  into  North  Africa  ahead  of  the  other*.  Tht  prob¬ 
lem  of  relief,  too,  dsasanded  «otlvity  beyond  the  normal  scope  of  a  staff  aeotioni 
when  la  1944  food  supplies  supposedly  snroute  to  the  Us  stern  European  countries 
were  not  forthcoming,  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  undertook  a  direct  expediting 
activity.*/  the  Civil  Affaire  Dlvieion  vac  not,  however,  ra.-ipcr.oibl*  :**.*  the 
internal  adnlnietrativ#  probleme  in  ooaupisd  area*.  Its  duty  was  to  keep  tin.. 
Secretary  of  ter  Informed  of  the  aurrent  situation)  it  adhered  firmly  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  total  responsibility  of  the  theater  canrmdar* 


apt  of  Interview  of  Dr.  Albert  X.  Weinberg  with  Gen.  Hilldriag,  f-5  Sept 
!,  "Weinberg  files. " 
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GAS  mm  required  to  oocrdiaate  the  aotivitiaa  of  nuasrona  br*aoh*a  of  the 
Wwr  Department  that  Impinged  in  on*  way  or  another  on  military  government.  Far 
fastens#,  tU  Jud«»  Advocate  General  was  tha  hlgbeet  technical  authority  on 
lepl  quaatlona  rafarrred  by  tha  than  tar)  tha  Ft  Great  ferahal  (tenoral  had  (la 
addition  to  hla  training  raaponalbllitia* )  a  functional  lntarait  la  polloa 
matter*)  prosuranaat  of  food  and  aoft  good*  for  civilian  rallaf  was  a  funotlon 
of  tha  Quartermaster  Qeaoral  ia  the  Arsy  Service  Fccreeti  oertaln  other  type* 
of  supplies  had  to  b*  obtained  through  Ordnance.  At  tha  ease  time,  particularly 
faring  tha  combat  phase  of  Military  government,  tha  coordination  achieved  by 
U»  Olrll  Affairs  Division  was  subjected  to  the  "higher-level*  coordination 
applied  fay  tha  Oparatlona  Sirislon  of  tha  General  Staff. 

Althou£i  tha  Mary  and  the  Air  faros  had  no  direct  governmental  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  Germany  (exoept  la  connection  with  tha  liquidation  of  the  Osman 
levy  and  Air  force, )  the  levy  did  hare  over-all  military  goeanmnt  responsi¬ 
bility  in  certain  Beolflo  areas.  Major  military  govenmeat  policy  dlractivee, 
as  wall  as  mmsrous  directives  on  lass  Important  aubjaeta,  war*  approved  and 
traaanittad  fay  tha  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Uhils  tha  eubooeadtte*  of  tha 
Joint  QhAafs  of  Staff,  known  until  1944  a*  tha  Joint  Staff  Planners  and  there¬ 
after  aa  tee  Joint  Post-War  Committee,  figured  In  the  development  of  oertaln 
allltery  geveriment  polio  ia  a  (particularly  on  diaaraausent  and  damobllieatlon 
of  Axis  military  foreea),  the  subcommittee  utiioh  daalt  with  the  polioies  and 
guldano*  under  review  in  thia  study  wis  the  Joint  Civil  Affairs  Committee, 
abbreviated  aa  JCAC.  tee  JCAG  consisted  of  three  Army  officers,  Including 
on*  from  tha  Air  force,  and  three  officer*  of  the  Havy.^ 

tea  border-line  of  responsibility  between  the  War  Depar tms ny repartment 
of  tea  Any  sad  tha  Department  of  State  wm  always  somewhat  vague,  tesoratloally, 

J/  &fciS£dif  pp*  7-14 
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policy  concerning  the  political  and  civilian  aspects  of  military  government 
emanated  from  the  State  Department,  and  the  Civil  Affaire  Division  in  the  War 
Department/Departnsnt  of  the  Army  was  expected  to  see  that  that  policy  reached 
the  theater  in  the  form  of  appropriate  guidance »  It  wae  the  function  o f  CAD 
not  so  much  to  answer  questions  from  the  theater  as  to  obtain  the  answers  from 
the  responelble  agencies.  Frequently,  however,  when  the  Department  of  State 
failed  to  provide  a  policy  statement  with  the  desired  promptness,  the  Civil 
Affaire  Division  would  prepare  the  statement  and  submit  it  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  clearance  ard  endorsement,  a  device  which  often  prompted  the  State 

1/ 

Department  to  suggest  amendments.  At  other  times  the  War  Department  found 
it  nmeeeaary  to  resist  that  it  felt  was  an  abdication  of  poUsy-fondbag 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of'  State,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
coal  and  transportation  questions  that  arose  during  the  summer  of  1945*^ 
Subsequent  chapters  of  this  study  will  illustrate  the  CAD-State  relationship 
In  some  detail. 


THE  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ADMINISTRATION  AffD  ITS  FESDBCKSSCHS 


The  first  Important  agency  in  this  dynasty  m s  the  Economic  Defease  Board, 
established  by  Executive  Order  of  30  July  1941,  "for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  coordinating  policies,  plans,  and  programs  designed  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  international  economic  relations  of  the  United  States  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense,*  On  15  September  1941,  the  Board  took  over  the 


l/  Itr,  Ben  iillirlng  to  Dr.  Kent  Roberts  Greenfield,  Chief  Ustorten,  OCMR, 
7  Aug  SO}  Interview  of  Dr.  Albert  K,  Weinberg  with  Gen  Killdring,  15  Sep  50, 
OCMB,  "Weinberg  Files." 

2/  Ur,  from  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Secretary  of  War,  8  June  45,  CAD 
814  (braany,  RG  122,  DEB.  UNCLASSIFIED*  Reply  thereto  from  Secretary  of  War 
to  Acting  Secretary  of  Stats,  4  Jul  45,  R&  121,  CAD  3*5,  DRB.  SECRET 
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functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Adminiotra  tu.  of  Export  Control  and  the  Yellow 
License  Unit  of  the  State  Department's  Division  of  Controls,  and  on  17  Decem- 
ber  1941  the  agenoy  was  re-named  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  (BEW).  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  was  Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallaoej  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  were  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Nary,  Agriculture 
and  Oommeroe,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Coordinator  of  Znter-Amsrieaa  Affairs, 
the  Ohairaan  of  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  or 
their  alternates.  While  the  official  functions  of  the  Board  were  by  defini¬ 
tion  restricted  to  the  duration  of  the  war  itself,  Vice  President  Wallace 
obtained  a  Presidential  order  giving  the  Board  authority  over  post-war  American 
eoonomio  policy.^  Although  this  authority  was  sufficient  to  l&unoh  the 
aoonomio  planning  activity  out  of  which  grew,  three  years  later,  the  Teoh- 
nioal  Industrial  Disarmament  Studies,,  it  was  challenged  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  resulting  dispute  van  undoubtedly  a  factor  contributing  to  the 
President's  decision,  given  on  15  July  1943,  to  abolish, the  Board  of  Eoonomio 

Warfare  and  to  transfer  its  functions,  personnel  and  raoords  to  the  Qffioe  of 
2/ 

Eoonomio  Warfare.-'  The  Office  of  Eoonomio  warfare,  under  the  Directorship 
of  Loo  T.  Crowley,  lasted  only  until  25  September  1943  when  it  was  consoli¬ 
dated  with  certain  other  agencies  to  form  the  Foreign  Eoonomio  Administration 
of  Whioh  Mr.  Crowley  became  the  Admihistrator. 

The  oreation  of  the  FEA  was  in  itself  a  consequence  of  a  demarche  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  in  September  1943  had  recommended  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  President  that  "in  any  iris  tnnos  where  there  shall  be  a  conflict  of  views 

EnKtS" teoiBions^Ta2-a3 

2/  See  Records  I,  Entries  on  Office  of  the  Administrator  of  Export  Control, 
pp.  149-154,  Eoonomio  Defense  Board,  pp.  225-226,  and  Board  of  Eoonomio 
Warfare,  pp.  294-305. 
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between  two  at  mart  intern  stud  agencies  or  where  la  the  Department’ s  opinion 

As  element  of  foreign  policy  i«  Involved,  or  wfcuu  eorae  procedure  moot  be 

established  among  our  own  agencies  or  with  our  Allies, "  the  President  should 

authorise  the  Deportment  of  State  to  “make  the  neoeeaary  decision  and  oauae 

it  to  ba  oarried  into  affect.  ^  While  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 

promptly  signed  an  agreement  with  the  State  Dapa.i  taent,  the  substance  of  which 

is  that  the  Department  would  formulate  international  economic  policy  while  the 

FEA  would  execute  it,  the  planning  functions  of  the  Enemy  Branch  of  FEA  ware 
2 / 

expanded.  Cm  27  September  1945  the  FEA  was  abolished  and  its  function  affect¬ 
ing  oooupiad  territories  were  transferred  to  the  State  Department. 


OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES 


Aside  from  those  agencies  already  mentioned,  the  agencies  most  active  in 
ths  development  of  military  government  policy  during  the  war  were  the  Offioe 
of  Strategic  Services  and  the  Treasury  Department.  The  OSS  supplied  a  continu¬ 
ing  flow  of  information  to  the  War  Department,  including  background  studies  that 
formed  the  basis  for  military  government  handbooks  and  orientation  materials  as 
well  as  current  intelligence  estimates  predicting  the  political  behavior  of  both 
our  adversaries  and  our  allies.  The  Treasury  Department,  while  functionally 
interested  only  in  the  financial  side  of  occupation  administration,  put  forward 


1/  She  Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Oversee  Operations,  prepared  b 
International  Studies  Group  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  1951,  1-  1^9 
2/  Ibid,  pp  636-53.  The  expansion  of  the  Snesy  Branch  during  a  period  of  a<v  ; 
manpower  shortage  raises  the  interesting  question  whether  the  Bureau  of  the  Bnd*'*c 
should  undertake  to  enforce,  with  respect  to  money  and  manpower,  juried  .cti oral 
agreements  between  the  heads  of  agencies. 
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a  strong  claim  for  decisive  participation  in  the  formulation  of  r, onoral  «>  tor,  i 
and  even  polltioal  policy.  Other  departments,  suoh  aa  the  Department  of  Agrloul- 
tura,  while  they  at  times  advocated  policies  not  entirely  aooeptable  to  the  War 
fir  State  Departments,  remained  nevertheless  within  their  functional  fields* 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  committees 

The  most  important  continuing  interdepartmental  committee  participating  in 
the  formulation  of  military  government  policy  and  guldanoe  was  the  State-War- 
Navy  Coordinating  Committee  (SWNCC),  created  in  Deoembar  1944  to  deal  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  joint  Interest  to  the  military  servioee  and  the  State  Department.  Hie 
chairmanship  was  in  the  State  Department  and  was  in  April  1946  assumed  by  Qen 
Hllldrlng,  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Occupied  Areas.  After  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Defense  Establishment,  this  eoraaitteb  was  named  State- 
Arqgr-Havy-Alr  Force  Coordinating  Committee  (S4NA.CC).  It  waa  terminated  in 
June  1949.  SWNCC/SANACC  had  geographical  subcommittees,  including  one  for 
Europe)  functional  subcommittees  on  Rearmament,  Military  Information  Control, 
Release  of  State  Papers,  and  Security  Control)  and  various  ad  boo  ooamittees.^' 

There  were,  of  oourse,  numerous  other  interdepartmental  committees  the 
activities  of  which  affected  Military  Government,  such  ae  the  Working  Saourity 
Committee  (State,  War  and  Navy)  responsible  far  developing  guldanoe  for  the  US 
member  of  the  European  Advisory  Commission)  the  Foods  Requirements  anu  Al) ce>  • 
tions  Committee)  and,  at  a  later  date,  the  various  oommltteee  associated  with 
the  European  Reoovery  Program. 

1/  Department  of  State"~BiO,l_9tla.  11  Nov  45,  745}  also  fettllSftfl. 40 
Oocupled  Areas,  pp  3-5. 
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from  tint  to  tins  temporary  or  ad  hoc  interdepartmental  ooaaittees  served 
aa  vehioles  for  policy  formation,  sometimes  significantly,  la  Saptaaibar  1944, 
for  lnatanoe,  the  Morgenthau  Plan  and  a  competing  State  Department  plan  vara 
oonaiderad  by  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Germany  which  produced  on  22  September  a 
"Directive  to  tha  Supreme  Commander  of  tha  Allied  Expeditionary  Faroes, 11  the 
prototype  of  the  first  JCS  1067  completed  on  24  September  1944*  The  prepara¬ 
tory  work  for  this  Committee  was  cleared  through  an  informal  staff  group 
organised  by  Special  Assistant  to  tha  Prseidant,  Harry  L.  Hopkins.  Tha  final 
interim  poet-surrender  directive,  JOS  1067/6,  wee  the  work  of  another  auoh  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Informal  Folloy  Committee  on  Germany  (IPCOG),  whioh  for  a  time 
aollpaed  SWNCO  aa  the  major  interdepartmental  channel  for  polioy  development. 

In  this  committee,  established  by  a  memorandum  from  President  Roosevelt  dated 
12  March  1945,  the  Treasury  alone  was  repr a  stated  at  full  Oabinet  level,  and 
indeed  I FOOD  marked  the  aenith  of  Treasury  influence.  Other  interdepartmental 
temporary  committees  concerned  with  occupation  polioy  included  the  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Fin&noial  planning  (8  April  to  21  November  3?45)  and  the  Cabinet  Com¬ 
mittee  that  met  in  1948  to  consider  the  downward  revision  of  tha  industrial  dis¬ 
mantling  program. 

COMBINED  AND  INTERNATIONAL  BODIES 

During  tha  War  the  major  combined  military  body  Was  tha  (United  Statee- 
Brltlah)  Combined  Ohiefs  of  Staff,  established  in  December  $41  and  responsible 
for  the  formulation  and  execution  of  military  plane  and  policies  including  the 
transmission  of  oommands  to  theaters  of  combined  Allied  operations.  Tha  Com¬ 
bined  Ohiefs  of  Staff  were  assisted  by  the  Combined  Staff  Planners  and,  mare 
importantly  with  reapaot  to  military  government,  by  the  Combined  Civil  Affaire 
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Committee  (OCAC).  This  body  was  established  by  CCS  in  July  1943  "to  reoommend 
olvil-affairs  polioies  for  enemy  or  enemy-held  areas  ....  occupied  by  combined 
operations  and  to  ooordinate  military  and  civil  agenoy  interests  in  such  nat¬ 
ters.  "  CCAO,  vhioh  net  in  Washington,  had  a  supply  committee  (COAO/S)  and  a 
branoh  oonsnlttes  in  London  (CCAC/L).  It  produced  the  pre-surrender  directive 
COS  551  approved  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  April  1944*  Although  the 
United  States  members  on  the  oombinsd  military  bodies  vers  usually  members  of 
JCS  and  its  subcommittees,  CCAC  was  ohalred  by  a  civilian,  Assistant  Seorstary 
of  War  MaCloy. 

She  Most  important  international  civilian  agency  on  the  governmental  level 
was  the  European  Advisory  Commission  established  on  1  November  1943  by  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  examine  European  questions  arising  as 
tha  war  dsvoloped,  including  major  political  and  economic  policies  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  oooupled  areas.  Tha  Commission  met  in  London  and  had  United  States, 
British  and  Soviet  members,  later  joined  by  a  representative  of  the  French  Iro- 
visional  Government.  The  SAC  considered  papers  on  the  most  diverse  subjects 
and  raaohed  a  measure  of  agreement  with  raspaot  to  AuBtrla.  Concerning  Germany, 
its  only  substantial  accomplishments  were  the  plans  for  the  Allied  Control 
Council  and  a  surrender  directive  that  was  never  uBad, 

More  specialized  international  bodies  included  the  United  Nations  War 
Crimes  Commission,  which  laid  the  ground  work  for  the  first  (International) 
Nurenbarg  trials,  the  Allied  Reparations  Commission,  which  mat  in  Moscow  in 
1945J  the  Inter-Allied  Reparations  Agenoy  (Brussels,  1946-1949)  and  the  Leith- 
Hobs  Committee  out  of  which  grew  the  European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organi¬ 
sation  (2CIT0). 
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0VSRS3&S  OQMMdWDS  AS  PARTICIPANTS  IN  POLIOS  MIKING 


Even  under  the  assumption  that  Washington  and  London  would  agree  on 
detailed  military  government  polio;  directives.,  there  were  still  extensive 
planning  functions  whioh,  because  of  the  need  for  coordination  with  mill tar; 
operations,  oould  be  carried  only  on  in  the  theater.  Ibis  need  was  recog¬ 
nised  b;  the  Civil  Affairs  Division.  So on  after  CAD  was  set  up,  it  asked 
pomanders  to  establish  speoial  staff  divisions  for  oivil  affairs  at  to 
inf ora  CAD  of  existing  organizations  of  this  nature.^ 

In  the  European  Theater,  oivil  affairs  were  entrusted  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  to  Supreme  Allied  Commander  (G0SS4C),  who  was  charged  with  integrat¬ 
ing  military  government  plans  with  the  over -all  military  plan  far  whioh  he 
was  responsible.  In  September  1943  a  Civil  Affaire  Branch  of  COSSAC  was 
established.  This  Branch  became  the  G-5  or  Civil  Affairs  Seotion  of  SHAEF 
in  February  1944,  reporting  to  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  (SCAEF)  through 
the  Chief  of  Staff. 


1/  Minutes,  General  Council  of  Whr  Dept,  meeting  of  29  Jfcr  43,  RG  110,  EBB. 
SECRET,  inoludes  the  following  entry t 

"The  Civil  Affairs  Division  has  informed  senior  overseas  commanders  that 
a  Civil  Affairs  Division,  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  has  beer 
established  as  a  War  Department  agency  to  handle  all  natters  other  than  those 
of  a  striotly  military  nature  in  enemy  territory  or  enemy  controlled  territory 
ocoupied  as  a  result  of  military  operations.  The  theater  commanders  wore 
requested  to  establish  (at  ths  appropriate  time)  a  speoial  etrff  iivisiOR  for 
oivil  affairs  and  to  inform  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  conoev  ing  existing 
organisations  of  this  nature. 

Qeneral  Ahdreve  has  responded  with  a  recommendation- that  che  strongest 
possible  Civil  Affairs  Section  be  organized  in  his  theater  in  ordjr,*  to  provld'- 
metns  for  complete  planning  in  conjunction  with  the  British. 

General  Eisenhower  replied  that  as  his  present  military  staff,  together 
with  Murphy’s  organization,  can  adequately  perform  oivil  affairs  functions  he 
prefers  to  organize  no  special  Civil  Affairs  Seotion  to  duplicate  those 
functions. 11 
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During  the  SHAJ3F  period  there  developed  a  duel  military  go  .arament  ii  '  mc 
ture  with in  the  theater.  The  two  miolei  were  the  G-5  or  Civil  Affairs  Division 
Of  SHAEF  (later  superseded  4>r  the  United  States  Zone  by  G-5  of  USFET),  and  the 
US  Group  Control  Council  (USGCC)  out  of  which  developed  the  Qffioe  of  Military 
Cover naont  for  Germany  (US),  abbreviated  as  OMGUS.  This  duality  was  to  persist 
and  to  cause  administrative  difficulties  until  a  unified  struoture  of  military 
government  for  the  United  States  ares  ->f  occupation  in  Germany  was  finally 
established  os  9,  1946.*^ 

The  importance  of  the  part  played  by  the  theater  agencies  of  military  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  formation  of  polioy  usually  varied  inversely  with  the  adequacy 
of  geidame  motived  frem  Washington.  One  example  was  furnished  by  the  delay 
in  producing  an  Anglo-American  pre-surrender  polioy  until  it  became  dear  that, 
the  European  Advisory  Commission  would  not  produce  a  polioy  agreed  by  the 
Soviets..  Professor  Holborn  writes  i 

"In  the  absence  of  directives  from  Washington,  G-5  of  SHAEF  was 
compelled  to  formulate  its  can  plans  and  use  them  as  the  heels 
far  its  operational  instructions  on  the  military  government  of 
Germany.  But  expecting  final  orders  from  Washington  with  regard 
to  general  polio las,  end  not  knowing  whether  these  official 
directives  from  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  be  fully 
identiool  with  their  own  tentative  polioy  assumptions,  the 
members  of  SHASF  were  rather  cautious  in  the  political  indoc¬ 
trination  of  the  Military  Government  officers  then  assembling 
in  England.  The  last  opportunity  far  giving  the  officers  a 
dear  political  orientation  was  largely  lost. *V 

Hot  could  much  be  expected  from  the  SAC,  for,  as  a  military  observer  pointed 
out  in  July  1944,  "The  US  member  of  the  SAC  has  received  little  guidance 


'U  Genaral  '-Wier  61,HQtJ8FET,  "Administrative  Changes  in  Military  Government, 
sited  Decision  60-61.  USFST  US  Faroes,  European  Theater. 

3/  Mil  Qgv.33-34 
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from  the  US  Government  on  what  to  do  with  tha  German  econony  after  surrender , 
when  it  will  be  a  US/UK/OSSR  responsibility. ^  Since  it  wae  not  even  certain 
which  part  of  Germany  the  United  States  would  ocoupy,  the  SHAEF  German  Country 
Unit  made  two  sets  of  plans,  one  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  United  States 
would  occupy  Northwest  and  the  United  Kingdom  Southwest  Germany  and  the  other 
based  on  the  arrangement  that  later  was  actually  adopted. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  narrative,  there  were  at  all  times  major 
topics  in  which  the  formulation  of  policy  was  left  to  the  theater.  This  is  not 
necessarily  objectionable:  there  are  grounds  for  arguing  that  government-level 
guidance  to  military  government  commanders  should  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum, 
affording  the  maximum  freedom  for  on-the-spot  decisions.  The  difficulty  arises  j 
when  there  is  neither  positive  policy  nor  a  "policy  not  to  have  a  policy, 11  so  j 
that  the  theater  commander  is  given  neither  a  decision  nor  permission  to  make ^ 
his  own  decision. 

17  Memorandum,  "Interests  of  Army  Services  Forces  in  Germany,"  from  Major  D.  H. 
McLean  to  Major  General  tidgerton,  12  Jul  44,  ASW  decimal  file  370.8  Germany, 
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Chapter  III 

MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  PLANNING  AND  ORGANIZATION,  1940-1949 

MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  DOCTRINE  AND  TRAINING 

la  contrast  to  the  British  practice  of  subjecting  theater  commander* 
to  strategic  decisions  made  at  the  seat  of  government,  American  sdlitary 
doctrine  has  always  emphasised  the  maximum  autonomy  and  absolute  author- 

_  _  ^  . .  . 1  ,T  1  "  *  ■■"■* '  J 

tty  of  the  field  commander*  The  contrast  between  British  and  American 
thinking  was  demonstrated  significantly  at  the  meeting  of  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  at  Malta  on  30  January  1945*  Here,  according  to  Gen 
Bradley,  the  British  challenged  the  American  plan  for  a  double  envelop¬ 
ment  of  the  Ruhr  and  proposed  that  Gen  Eisenhower  be  directed  by  the 
CCS  to  concentrate  hie  strength  behind  Montgomery  on  the  northern  flank* 
Gen  Marshall,  however,  in  addition  to  supporting  Gen  Eleenhower  on  the 
strategic  merits  of  the  caao,  objected  strenuously  to  having  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff  instruct  a  field  commander  how  to  aocomplieh  hie 

job.1 

Although  case  related  by  Panics  ley  did  not  involve  military 

government t  there  wer©  numerous  isouoe  that  did,  Perhape  the  meet. Im¬ 
portant  of  th©ue  was  the  recurrent  dispute  over  the  functiofi -IttL 
ity  of  political  advisors  representing  the  respective  foreign  offices* 

1,  General  Omar  Bradley,  A  Soldier*  a  Story,  New  York,  1951,  FP  513-H* 
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Tte  aoetraat  between  Britiah  and  Amsrioan  methods  la  alao  raflaotad  in 
tha  fact  that,  while  supervision  of  tha  Control  Council  for  Germany 
(Britiah  clamant)  «aa  tranafarrad  to  a  civilian  Control  Qfflee  in 
Imedea  aoon  aftar  tha  oloaa  of  hoatilitiaa,  inatruotiona  to  American 
Military  Government  were  leaned  through  tha  Mar  Oapartnant  until  tha 
sample te  transfer  of  occupation  adniniatratlon  to  a  civilian  agency. 


Military  government  doetrlna,  aa  expounded  at  tha  MOO  School  of 
Military  Government  in  Charlottaavilla,  plaoad  civil  affaire  offioara 
in  a  staff  ralationahip  to  their  raapaotiva  area  coon&ndera.  In  an 
opening  lactura  on  15  Kay  1943,  for  in  at  an  ce.  Colonel  C,  P,  Staarna 
aside 


"It  la  important  to  rtmamber  in  all  our  work  that  military 
government  ia  a  function  and  a  responalbility  of  the  Commanding 
General  in  the  oooupied  territory.  In  brief,  it  ia  a  one-man 
government.  Civil  affairs  officers  are  hie  assistants*  Ha  alone, 
however,  la  responsible  to  hia  superior  for  tha  oonduot  of  olvil 
affairs  in  tha  area  over  which  ha  ia  in  oontrol,  just  exactly  as 
he  la  responsible  to  his  superior  for  the  oonduot  of  tha  war  in 
hia  area,  Tha  two  are  inseparable, 


Tha  staff  ralationahip  of  military  government  was  amplified  in 

n  subsequent  Charlottesville  lecture  aa  followst 

"The  Theater  Commander  has  on  his  ataff  an  officer  known  aa  the 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Civil  Affairs,  or  by  some  similar  title.  This 
officer  ,  .  ,  ia  a  facial  ataff  officer  ♦  .  ,  hia  functions  include 


1,  Transcripts  of  Lectures  given  in  Fourth  Course,  FMGO  School  of 
Military  Government,  Lecture  1,  15  May  1943,  Col  C*  P«  Steams  t 
Records  of  FMGO  Sohool  of  Military  Government,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  MB, 
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technical  advice  and  re  comm and it ion a  to  the  commander  and  hi*  general 
itaff,  preparation  of  plana,  estimates  and  orders  »  •  ,  and  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  general  staff  sections  of  his  administrative  plans  and 
activities*  In  a  general  sort  of  way,  as  shown  by  paragraph  14  C  (16) 
^ield  Manual  101-5/  general  staff  supervision  over  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  is  exercised  by  CM.;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  any 
special  staff  officer  comes  wholly  under  any  particular  general  staff 
officer}  there  are  many  matters  affecting  Military  Government  which 
must  be  coordinated  with  C-2,  3  or  4*"1 


The  training  at  Charlottesville,  and  presumably  at  other  centers, 
wan  presented  in  terms  of  a  theoretical  pattern  of  military  government 
organisation*  From  the  documentation,  however,  as  wall  as  from  Gen 
Clay's  description  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  consolidation  of  mili¬ 
tary  government  agencies  in  Germany-  it  is  apparent  that  the  theater 
commander  possessed  at  all  times  authority  to  determine  the  structure 
of  military  government  and  its  position  in  the  military  organisation 
aa  a  whole*2  Although  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  and  top-level  Army 
officials  sometimes  gave  the  theater  commander  advice  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  organization  of  military  government  and  although  after 
surrender  an  increasingly  stringent  budgetary  and  manpower  control  was 
instituted,  the  theater  commander  was  always  free  to  make  his  om,  organi¬ 
zational  decisions* 

Various  authors  have  claimed  that  the  training  at  Charlottesville, 
Fort  Custer  and  at  the  Civil  Affairs  Training  Schools  (CATS)  organized 


1*  Loc,olt.,  Lecture  4,  17  May  1943,  Col  Underhill, 

2*  See,  for  instance,  Minutes  of  War  Department  General  Council  29  March 
43  (RG-LIO  4-43-41,  DRB  SECRET),  Report  of  Gen  Hilldring's  Inspection 
Trip  to  Europe,  1  Nov  44  (RC— 999,  DRB  SECRF"),  pp  10  and  15-17, 
also  Decision,  pp  53-56* 
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»t  various  universities  was  inadequate  in  terms  of  the  operating  needs 
later  encountered*  Carl  J.  Friedrich  indicates  that  the  combat  phase 
of  military  government  was  over stressed  while  insufficient  attention 
was  given  to  the  special  problems  that  might  be  presented  in  ease  of 
total  oollapae  of  the  enemy's  resistance  and  government*1  Harold  Zink 

states  that  many  of  the  teachers  were  ill-informed  concerning  their 

! 

geographical  areas  of  specialisation  and  that  viiat  information  they 
had  was  historical  rather  than  currents  A  similar  criticism  is  also 
voiced  by  John  Brown  Mason, ^  who  adds  that  the  entire  program  lacked 
coordination* 


If  the  content  of  military  government  currieula  is  to  be  appraised, 
with  the  advantage  of  hindsight,  in  terms  of  the  job  that  military 
government  actually  had  to  do,  the  fairest  criticism  is  perhaps  that 


/  America  as  a  whole  had  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  that  the  primary 
I  mission  of  military  government  is  not  technical  hut  political*  that 


military  government  is  both  the  instrument  acid  the  creator  of  foreign 


policy*  As  Friedrich  puts  itt 

"""sit  would  be  unfair  to  blame  the  military  authorities  exclusively 
or  even  primarily  for  these  shortcomings*  The  failure  lay  with  the 
political  leadership,  which  failed  to  grasp  -  or  at  any  rate  failed  to 


1.  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  "The  Three  Phases  of  Field  Operations  in  Germany, 
1945-46, "  Chapt  II  in  Experience a* 

2*  Harold  Zink,  American  Military  Government  in  Germany.  MacMillan, 

New  York,  1947,  passim;  John  Brown  Mason,  "Lessons  of  Wartime 
Military  Oovernaent  Training,"  Annals,  pp  183-92, 
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impreaa  on  the  military  -  the  easenti&l  revolutionaiy  task  in  which  the 
American  Force a  were  engaged,  and  the  comprehensive  military  government 
tasks  resulting  from  such  a  total  collapse  as  the  avowed  destruction  of 
the  Nasi  regime  implied  *  «  «"*• 

A  chronological  comparison  of  manuals,  handbooks,  and  other  ex¬ 
pression*  of  military  government  doctrines  issued  during  the  course  of 
World  War  n  shows,  indeed,  the  gradual  transition  from  a  non-political 
to  a  political  concept  of  military  government^  The  change  is  typified 
by  the  shifts  in  phrasing  and  emphasis  in  Field  Manual  27-5,  Military 
Government,  as  published  in  1940,  1943  and  again  in  1947*  The  policies 
and  procedures  indicated  in  the  1940  Manual  were  based  mainly  on  the 
Rhineland  experience,  a  static  occupation  under  the  termo  of  an  armis¬ 
tice,  with  no  intention  to  change  the  political  or  social  inatitutlons 
of  the  occupied  country.^  "The  existing  laws,  customs  and  institutions 

of  the  occupied  country,"  states  the  1940  Manual  (Paragraph  9d),  "have 

i 

been  created  by  its  people,  and  are  presumably  those  best  suited  to 
them, Bven  the  early  courses  at  Charlottesville  emphasised  the 
problems  of  maintaining  order  with  minimum  expenditure,  provisioning 
troops,  and  maximizing  the  economic  contribution  of  occupied  territory 
to  the  Allied  war  effort.**  Ae  pointed  out  by  a  committee  charged  with 


1* 

2* 


Experiences,  p  239* 

of  flea  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General:  World  War  H.  AJBSlii  History;, 
Part  V  by 'Col  J.  I.  Miller: available  in  National  Archives  and 

Libra:?}'  of  Congves 3. 


3.  This  statement  is  omitted  in  the  1943  and  47  editions* 

La  Memorandum  from  R.  A,  Winnaker  to  William  L.  Langer,  Subject*  "lectures 
at  the  School  of  Military  Government,"  2t  Jkly  42 r  State  Department 
Records  of  CSSs  Arsa  Eli,  Lot  M-5S,  Shelf  4*10,  Box  12* 
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studying  tbs  military  government  training  problem,  no  provision  was 
mads  "for  a  situation  in  which  the  legal  status  quo  would  be  repugnant 
to  the  conquerors  or  the  administrative  personnel  unacceptable 
This  realisation  lsd  to  changes  in  emphasis,  and  by  1944  tbs  manuals 
and  guides  prepared  in  various  Washington  and  theater  agendas  all 
attempted  to  prooeed  from  coherent  political  premises*  The  trouble 
was  that  agreement  was  nsver  reached  on  what  these  premises  should  be* 


WASHINGTON  PLANNING  FOR  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT 

Establishment  and  Functions  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division 

The  necessity  for  integrating  civil  affairs  and  military  govern¬ 
ment  functions,  which  lad  to  the  establishment  of  the  Civil  Affairs 
Division,  was  emphasized  by  the  difficulties  encountered  by  General 
Eisenhower  in  controlling  and  unifying  the  activities  of  the  various 
oivilian  agencies  that  followed  the  advancing  army  into  the  North 
African  Theater*  The  conflict  was  not  only  of  policy  but  also  of 
vested  interests.  For  civilian  agencies  such  as  the  Office  of  Lend- 
lease  Administration  and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  direct  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  economic  administration  of  occupied  areas  was  a  first 

2 

step  toward  survival  as  accredited  agencies  of  post-war  reconstruction. 


1.  Memorandum,  ''The  Problem  of  Military  Government,"  A  Report  by  the 
Committee  on  Military  Government  to  the  Board  of  Analylata,  un¬ 
dated*  Source*  Same  as  preceding  item. 


2.  The  civilian  agencies,  with  the  aid  of  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
were  even  able  to  generate  public  pressure  to  support  their  respec¬ 
tive  claims,  A  cable  from  the  Theater  to  Washington  (from  Algiers 
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The  OMd  for  consolidating  CA/MD  activities  under  the  "absolute 
end  complete  control"  of  the  theater  commander  was  emphasised  not 
only  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  but  also  by  Army  Service  Force# 
whose  Commander,  Lt  Gen  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  wrote  to  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  McCloyt 

"We  have  had  oha  opportunity  to  learn  a  real  lesson  from  North 
Africa,  which  lesson  to  me  is  that  you  cannot  separate  the  handling 
of  civil  affairs  from  military  operations  in  areas  in  which  military 
operations  ars  under  way,  and  that  an  attempt  to  do  so  in  a  hostile 
country,  would  be  disastrous.  Each  theater  commander  contemplating 
active  operations  should  have  a  Civil  Affairs  Division  under  an  ex¬ 
perienced  officer  selected  for  his  administrative  qualities  to  act 
for  the  theater  commander  in  ell  civil  affairs.  This  division  should 
plan  in  advance  the  administrative  procedure  to  be  established  in  an 
occupied  country,  the  supplies  which  must  be  assembled  to  handle  these 
affairs  after  occupation.  It.  is  my  view  that  this  division  in  a 
hostile  country  should  include  the  following  sections*  (1)  Fiscal, 

(2)  Judicial,  (3)  Supply,  (u)  Belief  and  Behabilitation,  (5)  Politi¬ 
cal,  (6)  Police,  (?)  Medical  Care  and  Sanitation,  and  other  such 
sections  as  advance  planning  indicates  to  be  necessary*  In  a  friendly 
coantry  from  which  vm  are  driving  the  enemy,  a  smaller  staff  might  be 
effective, '“■ 


from  Hazoltine  signed  CJNC  cite  FHFWO,  to  War  Department,  Marshall 
for  Elmer  Davis,  CM  IN  11.349  of  25  Jan  43,  CAD  Numerical  Fils, 
RS-122,  DRB)  complained  a3  follows  (paraphrase)*  "US  newspaper 
critics  view  North  Africa  from  a  simple  ideological  idealistic 
angle.  Little  recognition  that  North  Africa  is  in  the  first  place 
a  military  operation.  The  military  purpose  is  to  secure  the  south 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and  to  launch  a  strike  at  Europe,  We 
did  not  occupy  North  Africa  in  >rdor  to  further  social  or  political 
revolution.  If  we  had  attempted  to  overturn  the  whole  Vichy  set¬ 
up  we  would  have  lacked  manpower  and  freedom  of  action  to  strike  at 
Turds."  .SECRET,  The  problem  i3  also  dealt  with  in  a  memorandum, 
entitled  "Organizational  History  of  Relief,  Rehabilitation  and  Civil 
Affairs, "  from  J.  Anthony  Panuch  to  Maj  Gen  Lucius  D,  Clay  (then 
Director  of  Materiel,  ASF',’,  3. -H  ),  from  Mr,  Panuch* s  files.  See 
also  Mil  Gov  7* 

1,  Memorandum  from  ’Tan  Somervell  to  Assistant  Secretary  McCloy ,  3  Apr 
43,  quoted  by  Panuch.  locq  pit,,  p  9« 
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G*n  Somervell  emphasized  the  need  for  agreement  on  organisation  with 
the  Britiah  end  for  adopting  a  fine  plan  designed  to  prevent  the 
admini station  of  civilian  affaire  from  interfering  with  military 
operations* 

Action  to  tttTn  the  North-  African  experience  to  practical  account 
was  initiated  by  Colonel  Arthur  B.  Wade,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
civil  affairs  in  ETOUSA,  and  a  member  of  the  combined  Coamittee  for 
the  Administration  of  Territories  (Europe), On  20  January  1943 
Col  Wade  initiated  a  memorandum  to  the  War  Department  outlining  the 
respective  civil  affaire  responsibilities  of  military  and  oivll 
authorities*  This  memorandum  was  approved  successively  by  Commanding 
General  Hartle  of  ETOUSA  and  in  Washington  by  the  Operations  Division 
of  the  General  Staff  and  by  the  Headquarters  of  Army  Service  Forces* 
It  recommended  that  the  War  Department  approve,  and  obtain  Department 
of  State  concurrence  in,  two  basic  principles: 

(a)  That  initial  planning  for  and  handling  of  civilian  supply 
in  conquered  territories  shall  be  solely  a  military  responsibility! 

(b)  That  discussions  for  this  purpose  be  initiated  between  the 
United  States  and  British  military  authorities  on  the  one  hand  and 


1,  This  Coamittee,  known  aa  AT(E),  was  established  in  Jun  42  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Frederick  Bovenahon,  permanent  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  included  a  member  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  two  general  officera  of  the 
British  QMG*  The  Halted  States  Army  was  represented  by  two  offi¬ 
cers  from  ASF  and  a  medical  officer,  with  a  representative  from 
the  United  States  Embassy  as  observer*  Early  in  1943  the  US  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  the  British  Foreign  Office  agreed  to  admit  repre¬ 
sentative*  of  the  Norwegian,  Dutch  and  French  Governmenta  in  exile, 
P&nuch,  loc.cit. .  pp  2-3, 
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the  Governments  in  axils  on  tha  other*1 

Shortly  thereafter,  tha  prinoiple  of  unified  control  wae  offi¬ 
cially  accepted,  as  arldanoad  by  tha  following  oabla  aant  on  21  March 
1943  by  General  Marshall  to  Gaharal  Xisanhomrt 

"Plana  and  oparatlona  for  tha  Initial  stages  of  civilian  relief 
In  Tunisia  will  ba  strictly  nilitaiy  responsibility*  This  is  final 
decision  of  US  Government  and  of  the  War  Department* 1(2 

According  to  Panuch,  the  paper  of  20  January  1943  foouaed  War 
Department  attention  on  the  need  for  establishing  an  organisation 
to  plan  tha  handling  of  civil  affaire  in  reoccupied  territory*  In 
February  1943  *  proposed  charter  for  a  Civil  Affaire  Division  of  the 
War  Department  was  circulatad  to  major  divisions  for  concurrence, 
and  on  1  March  1943  the  directive  establishing  the  Civil  Affaire 
Division  was  issued.  This  directive  and  the  organisation  chart  of 
the  Civil  Affaire  Division  ae  of  10  December  1943  appear  on  the  two 
following  pages* 

The  Civil  Affaire  Division  comprised  the  following  subordinate 
unit at 

(a)  tha  Military  Government  Branch  (renamed  Government  Branch 
in  1944)*  charged  with  making  plans  and  policies  for  the  governmen¬ 
tal  structure  and  administration  of  occupied  countries) 

1. 

2. 


Cited  by  Panueh,  loc.clt.,  p  11. 

Cable.  CAD,  War  Department  to  Commander- in- Chief,  Allied  Forces, 
Algeria,  21  Mar  43,  CM  OUT  7856*  CAD  Numerical  File,  RG-122,  DRB 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT 

THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE 
Washington 


AG  014.1  (2-27-43)  OB-S-E  CJ10reh-2B-939  Pentagon 


March  1/1943 

SUBJECT*  Civil  Affairs  Division 

TO;  Colonel  J.H.F.  Haskell,  Infantry 

Operations  Division,  War -Department  General  Staff* 

1*  By  direction  of  the  Seoret&ry  of  War,  a  Civil  Affairs  Division 
of  the  War  Department  is  hereby  established.  You  are  designated  Acting 
Director  of  this  Division. 

2*  The  primary  function  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  is  to  inform 
and  advise  the  Secretary  of  War  in  regard  to  all  matters  within  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  Whr  Department,  other  than  those  of  a  strictly  military 
nature,  in  areas  occupied  as  a  result  of  military  operations*  The  Civil 
Affairs  Division  will  perform  such  additional  advisory  and  administrative 
functions  in  connection  with  civil  matters  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

3,  Close  coordination  will  be  maintained  between  the  Civil  Affaire 
Division  and  the  Operations  Division  of  the  War  Department  General  Staff 
and  other  military  agencies  of  the  War  Department.  To  this  end,  all 
conmuniisatione  from  the  Civil  Affaire  Division  to  a  conmander  in  the 
field  will  be  cleared  through  and  transmitted  by  the  Operations  Division. 
The  Civil  Affairs  Division  will  maintain  liaison  with  civilian  agencies 
exercising  functions  in  any  theater  in  which  the  Civil  Affairs  Division 
may  be  engaged « 

4,  The  Initial  organization  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  will 
include  a  Chief  of  Division,  an  Executive,  a  secretary  and  such  addi¬ 
tional  officers  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  direct.  One  working  member 
of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  will  ba  detailed  thereto  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Operations  Division,  War  Department  General  Staff,  and  one  working 
member  will  be  detailed  thereto  by  the  Commanding  General,  Services  of 
Supply, 

5,  The  Civil  Affairs  Division  will  maintain  an  Office  of  record 
on  civil  affairs  matters  and  action  taken  by  it  in  the  performance  of 
its  assigned  mission. 

/s/  J.  A.  Ulio 

J.  A.  DUO 
Major  General 
The  Adjutant  General. 
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(b)  the  Economica  Branch,  concern ad  with  questions  of  industry, 
agriculture,  transport,  labor,  finance  and  foreign  trade} 

(e)  the  Civilian  Belief  Branch  (later  merged  with  the  Economies 
Branch  to  form  the  Economics  and  Belief  Branch),  charged  with  eoordla** 
ting  Army  administration  of  relief  during  the  initial  period  of  the 
occupation  before  civilian  agencies  could  operate) 

(d)  the  Bsrsonnel  and  Training  Branch,  charged  with  planning 
curricula  for  civil  affairs  school*  (including  those  administered 
by  PMGO)  and  with  supervising  personnel  affairs  of  oversees  military 

^vvornSout  uuiw&|  mud 

(*)  a  group  of  Planners  attached  to  the  Office  of  the  Director* ^ 

The  training  of  military  government  officer*,  aa  well  as  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  instructional  materials,  ramained  a  function 
of  the  Military  Government  Division  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General' • 
Office,2 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  2,  the  War  Department  left  deoiaiona  on 
the  organisation  and  specific  functions  of  CA/MG  units  to  the  theater 
commander*  It  did,  however,  exert  its  influence  to  prevent  the 

1.  Minutes,  Gen  Council  of  War  Dept,  meeting  of  17  Her  43,  RG-11D, 

DftB*  SECRET  Also  Records  H,  pp  128-130# 

2»  Records  II,  pp  539-40* 
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European  Advisory  Commission  from  moving  into  the  field  of  pre¬ 
surrender  operations,  which  it  considered  to  be  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  military,'1'  Otherwise,  the  War  Department  furnished  little 
policy  or  operational  guidance  until  it  was  forced  to  intervene  in  the 
"Handbook  Dispute"  of  summer  1944  (aee  Chapter  IV,  infra)  in  which  its 
role  was  more  that  of  a  buffer  than  of  an  originator  of  policy. 

In  October  1944,  however,  Assistant  Secretary  Me Cloy  recommended 
that  Gen  Eisenhower  place  a  competent  high-ranking  officer  in  charge 
of  Civil  Affairs*2  While  emphasizing  that  Gen  Eisenhower  was  entire¬ 
ly  free  to  make  hi a  own  selection,  McGloy  suggested  Under  Secretaiy 
of  War  Patterson,  who  agreed  reluctantly  to  accept  the  assignment, 

Gen  Eisenhower  concurred,  but  Secretary  Stimaon  insisted  that  Pattern- 
son  remain  in  the  Department  as  long  as  possible,  and  there  was  a 
aeries  of  delays  in  his  transfer  to  the  theater.  In  March  1945,  after 
it  was  found  that  Patterson  could  not  be  made  available  within  a 
reasonable  time,  Lieutenant.  General  Lucius  D,  Clay  was  selected  to 
become  Gan  Eisenhovrer' s  deputy  for  Military  Government, 


1*  ifi  a  telephone  conversation  with  Col  Bendetaen  on  5  Jan  44,  Gen 
Hilldring  stated  (paraphrased)  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
worried  lest  the  European  Advisory  Commission  become  a  "super  Civil 
Affairs  Commission",  Thera  was  a  united  US  front  including  the 
State  Dept  concerned  with  keeping  the  EAC  completely  occupied  with 
post-hostilities  problems.  Telephone  conference  W&-TC-120,  5  Jan 
44,  CAD  Numerical  File,  RG-122,  DRB.  SECRET 

2.  Lur  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  John  J.  McCloy  to  Gen  Eisenhower, 

25  Oct  44;  ASW  Decimal  File  310,8  Germany,  ERB,  SECRET 
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In  May  1945,  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  took  the  initiative  in 
urging  prompt  activation  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  for  Gennany 
and  dissolution  of  SHAEF.  The  Soviets,  however,  insisted  on  prior 
withdrawal  of  Western  troops  from  the  Soviet  zone,  and  the  Control 
Council  did  not  hold  its  first  meeting  until  30  July  1945.  Decision 
to  terminate  SHAEF  on  14  July  1945  was  likewise  made  by  intergovern¬ 
mental  political  agreement*^ 


Steps  toward  Civilianizatlon  of  Military  Government 

The  next  major  organizational  problem  faced  by  the  War  Department 
in  connection  with  military  government  was  that  of  civilianizatlon,  a 
prospect  that  had  always  been  in  the  background  but  which  first  emerged 
as  an  immediate  issue  in  October  1945.  °en  Elsenhower  had  held  consis- 
tantly^that  long-term  occupation  administration  Is  a  civilian  function. 


operating  through  civilian  organizations  which  must  be  set  up  under 


policies  we  dictate  and  must  be  canpelled  to  carry  out  the  reforms  we 
-  '*"nrrl  "  ’ 
demand*  Gen  CLay  writes  that  ",  .  .  General  Eisenhower  agreed  with 

me  that  we  should  build  promptly  an  organization  which  could  be 


1*  Memorandum  from  Gen  Hilldring,  Director  of  CAD,  to  Chief  of  Staff , 
bearing  concurrence  of  latter,  19  May  45>  GAD  Decimal  File  334 
USGCC/G,  RG-122,  DRB,  SECRETj  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  the  Military 
Governors,  5  Jun  45,  OPD  Decimal  File  336  Germany,  ORB,  SECRET, 
also  cited  in  unclassified  memorandum  "Historical  Summary  of  the 
Agreement  and  Events  which  preceded  the  First  Meeting  of  the 
Allied  Control  Council,"  QMGUS  Historical  Files  (undated),  p  145 
and  Eisenhower,  Crusade  in  Europe,  p  435* 

2*  Ltr  Gen  Eisenhower  to  Gen  Marshall,  13  Oct  45,  WDSGA  Decimal  File 
091  Germany,  RG-110,  DRB,  CONFIDENTIAL 
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transferred  bodily  to  a  civil  branch  of  government,"^  and  Gen  Eiaen- 

mtr — *  «■— iw— — — 1 — 

hower  considered  that  US  Military  Government,  which  in  October  1945 
was  still  in  a  transitional  phase,  could  be  so  transferred  without 
difficulty.  He  was  amazed  that,  "Congressional  Committees,  visiting  ; 
in  my  office,  Secretary  Iclcec,  Mr,  Davies,  Mr,  Hillman,  and  others 
have  all  professed  thamaelves  to  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  Army 

actually  wants  to  turn  over  the  governmental  job  to  civilians  as 

2 

promptly  as  it  is  authorized  to  do  so.11 

On  26  October  1945  Gen  Eisenhovwr  wrote  to  President  Truman 
through  the  Chief  of  Staff  suggesting  intergovernmental  discussions 
with  a  view  to  civili&nizing  all  four  Military  Governments  in  Germany 
"at  the  earliest  date  that  can  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  in  no  event 
later  than  1  June  1946."^  A  similar  recommendation  was  made  by  Byron 
Price,  who  had  surveyed  the  theater  as  personal,  representative  of  the 
President,  and  who  was  .impressed  by  the  increasing  predominance  of 
civilian  problems.  Price  recommended  immediate  planning  and  recruiting 

1.  Decision  53.  For  a  full  account  of  the  1945-49  discussions  leading 
to  replacement  of  OMGUS  by  HfOOG,  see  Guy  A.  lee.  The  Establishment 
of  the  Office  of  the  US  High  Commissioner  in  Germany,  Historical 
Division,  HICOG,  1951. 

2.  Eisenhower,  loc.cit. 

3«  Ltr  Gen  Eisenhower  to  President  TVumaa,  26  Oct  45*  WSCA  Deoimal 
File  091  Germany,  RG-110,  DRB, 
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of  civilian  psraonnel  but  felt  that  the  fLnel  change  to  civilian  con¬ 
trol  should  not  take  place  before  1  June  1946* ^ 

The  War  Department  considered  that  civilianisation  meant  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  operational  responsibility  for  government  in  Germany  to  the  State 
Department,  which  already  had  policy-making  authority.  Even  before  Gen 
Eisenhower  had  raised  the  question,  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  had 
written  to  Byrnes  on  23  October  1945  suggesting  that  the  War  Department 
organisation  that  supervised  government  in  Germany  be  transferred  bodily 
to  the  State  Department  some  months  later*  The  same  position  was  re¬ 
peated  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
dated  2  November  1945.  The  Secretary  of  State  replied  on  3  November 
1945  suggesting  this  the  organization  in  cnarge  of  recruiting  personnel 

be  oivllianized  and  that  the  transfer  take  place  on  1  June  1946"  either 

2 

to  the  State  Department  or  to  an  independent  agency." 

On  27  November  1945,  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  sent  to  the  State 
Department  recommendation a  for  the  formation  of  a  new  authority,  a 
"oivilian  counterpart  of  JCS  and  Civil  Affaire  Division  so  far  as  they 
are  involved  with  the  military  government  of  Germany. »  In  reporting 

1*  Byron  Price,  Report  to  the  President  dated  9  Nov  45,  available  in 
Bureau  of  ths  Budget  Library;  Ltr,  Secretary  of  War  to  Secretary 
of  State,  29  Dec  45,  WDSCA  Subject  Decimal  File  091  Germany,  RG- 

110,  «B. 

2*  Ibid. 
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thia  to  tha  Secretary  of  War,  Gan  Hilldring  noted  that  "there  la  co»> 
plata  agreement  in  tha  War  Dapartnant  with  tha  conclusions  of  Hr,  Prioe**^ 


At  a  meeting  on  18  Daoaabar  1945*  however,  attended  by  Secretary  of 
War  Fattaraon  and  Ihder  Secretary  Aohaaon  and  Aaaiatant  Saoratarlaa  Dunn 
and  Russell  of  tha  State  Department,  tha  State  Department  represent a-* 
tires  made  a  new  suggestion,  that  the  occupation  administration  should 
indeed  be  civilianised,  but  that  responsibility  should  remain  with  the 
War  D»n«ytman+. .  They  suggested  as  alternatives  that  responsibility 
could  be  lodged  with  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  or  with 
a  new  independent  agency*  They  asserted  positively,  however,  tha  De¬ 
partment  of  State  did  not  with  to  assume  operating  eupervieion  over 
occupation  administration  in  Germany* ^ 

The  Cabinet  Meeting  of  21  December  1945  discussed  the  question 
whether  supervision  of  government  in  Gexmany,  after  civilianlsation 
of  the  function,  should  be  under  the  War  Department  or  the  Department 
of  State*  Seoretary  Byrnes  confirmed  the  view  stated  three  dfya  be¬ 
fore  by  his  subordinates,  and  on  22  December  Secretary  Patterson  re¬ 
stated  his  case  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Byrnes*  "It  its  blear  to  me," 
he  wrote,  "that  the  President  contemplates  the  withdrawal  of  the  War 
Department  as  well  as  its  components  from  the  Military  Government  of 
Germany  just  as  soon  as  this  function  can  be  turned  over  to  civilians 
and  civilian  agencies  of  the  Government*"  A  transfer  of  responsibility 


i.  Memorandum,  Subject:  "Recommendations  of  Byron  Price  Report  on  Ger¬ 
many,  11  from  Gen  Hi lidring,  Director,  CAD,  to  Secretary  of  War,  3  Dec 
45,  WDSCA  Decimal  File  014  Germany,  Section  IV,  Rd-122,  DRB* 

2*  Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  loo.clt* 
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to  SWCC  would  force  *  purely  policy  body  to  assume  operating  functions* 
Furthermore,  an  operating  agenoy  supervised  by  SWNCC,  which  was  two- 
thirds  military,  could  not  be  considered  a  civilian  administration. 

The  War  Department  did  not  intend  to  withdraw  abruptly  from  its  present 
responsibilities,  wrot*;  Secretary  Patterson.  Both  in  Washington  and 
abroad  going  conosrna  would  be  transferred,  and  the  War  Department 
would  in  any  ease  continue  to  provide  logistic  and  oonaunioationa 
facilities*1 

The  War  Department  marshalled  all  its  arguaanta  in  a  memorandum 
forwarded  by  Secretary  Patterson  to  Secretary  Byrnea  on  29  December 
194$.  Ibis  memorandum,  which  was  also  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
reviewed  the  negotiations  so  far  and  gave  the  following  reaeone  why 
adequate  civilian  control  could  be  achieved  only  by  transfer  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  State  Department  t 

1.  The  State  Department  has  complete  control  of  foreign  relatione 
including  governsiental  policy  in  enemy  areas.  Separation  between  polity 
operations  has  always  been  unsatisfactory,  as  in  the  divided  re¬ 
sponsibility  between  State  and  FEA  in  foreign  economic  matters.  Over¬ 
seas  operations  in  the  government  of  Germany  are  bound  to  make  policy, 
and  sound  policy  on  a  governmental  level  can  be  laid  down  only  by  an 
agenoy  familiar  with  operations.  Present  lack  of  personnel  is  no  argu¬ 
ment*  they  could  be  reoruited  by  1  June  1946  and  some  could  be  supplied 
by  the  'War  Department.  Inexperience  in  administrative  operations  could 
be  compensated  by  delegating  maximum  administrative  authority  to  the  field. 

1*  Lfcr,  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

22  Deo  45,  WDSCA  Decimal  File  091  Germany,  DRB. 
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2*  Continuance  of  responsibility  for  operations  in  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  would  not  be  a  forthright  "civilianiaatioa, "  even  though  the  offi¬ 
cials  wore  civilian  suits »  The  case  was  analogous  to  the  transfer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  years  before  from  the  War  Department  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior* 

3.  Creation  of  a  new  independent  agency  to  supervise  government 
in  Germany  would  be  most  undesirable#  The  function  required  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  support  of  an  established  branch  of  government*  Creation  of 
a  new  operating  agency  with  policy  atill  vested  in  the  Department  of 
State,  would  divide  responsibility  anew  where  there  should  be  unified 
authority*1  In  spite  of  the  Secretary  of  War's  argument,  and  although 
President  Truman,  in  releasing  Gen  Eisenhower's  letter  of  26  October 
1945,  had  indorsed  civilianization  of  occupation  administration  by 
1  June  1946,  subject  to  agreement  of  the  other  powers,  the  discussion 
seemed  to  have  hit  a  dead  center.  The  iseue  of  transfer  of  occupation 
administration  to  a  civilian  agency  lapsed  into  dormancy.  During  1946 
and  1947,  however,  the  American  Military  Government  of  Germany  rapidly 
became  a  civilian  agency  in  fact,  even  though  its  formal  procedures  re¬ 
mained  those  of  a  military  command.  On  6  April  1946  the  Department  of 
State  established  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Occu¬ 
pied  Areas  (first  incumbent:  Gen  Hilldring,  until  then  Director  of 
CAD),  whose  function  was  to  coordinate  the  policy  but  not  to  administer 
it}  this  step  indicated  that  the  Department  did  not  contemplate  moving 
into  operation  in  the  immediate  future, 

1,  Ltr,  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  to  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  29  Dec 
45,  WDSCA  Decimal  File  091  Germany,  RG-110,  DRB. 
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On  30  August  1947,  Patterson's  successor.  Secretary  of  War  Kenneth 

j 

C.  Royall,  began  a  new  discussion  of  transfer  of  occupation  administrsf 
tion  with  Under  Secretary  of  State  Robert  A.  Lovett.  On  3  September 
Royall  wrote  to  Lovett,  emphasizing  the  role  of  the  State  Department 
in  quadripartite  government,  and  asking  that  State  "take  over  full 
responsibility  for  the  polioy  direction  and  operation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  US  Zone  of  Germany  on  1  Hovenfeer  1947*"  He  appended  to 
his  letter  a  timetable  of  steps  designed  to  assure  completion  of  the 
transfer  by  that  dats.^ 

Planning  for  the  transfer  began  in  both  the  War  and  State  Depart¬ 
ments  during  the  fall  of  1947  but  proceeded  much  more  slowly  than 
Secretary  Royall  had  contemplated.  There  also  developed  a  seaming 
lack  of  coordination  between  top  policy  officials  and  staff  planners. 
When  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  announced  early  in  January  194®  that 
the  State  Department  was  ready  to  taka  over  military  government  in 
Germany,  this  surprised  not  only  Gen  Clay  but  also  most  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  concerned  with  occupation  administration  in  both  the  War  and 
State  Departments.2  On  arriving  in  Washington  a  few  days  later  for 
Appropriations  Hearings,  however,  Gen  Clay  urged  the  Department  of 
the  Arcy  to  agree  with  the  State  Department  on  a  definite  date  for  the 

1,  Ltr,  Secretary  of  War  to  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  3  Sept  47,  ASW 
Project  File,  Germany,  DRB. 

Z»  Decision,  p  239* 
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transfer,  requesting  his  own  return  to  ths  United  States  for  retire¬ 
ment  on  1  April  1948. 

Planning  activities  were  then  intensified  and  in  February  1948 
arrangements  were  made  for  sending  a  joint  State-Army  surrey  team  to 
Germany  to  plan  the  theater  side  of  the  transfer,  mills  the  team  was 
at  work,  however,  relatione  with  the  Soviet  Union  deteriorated  rapidly 
and  on  23  March  Sen  Clay  was  notified  of  a  presidential  statement  that 
in  view  of  the  existing  situation  no  changes  would  be  made  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  Germany. 1 

The  transfer  plan  remained  in  suspense  until  the  Berlin  blockade 
ended  in  May  1949.  Meanwhile,  the  Meat  German  Basic  Law  (Constitution) 
had  besn  approved,  and  the  Yfeatern  Allies  had  agreed  on  trlzonal  fusion 
and  an  occupation  statute  providing  for  a  civilian  High  Commission,2 
A«  soon  as  a  firm  timetable  for  establishment  of  West  German  Government 
had  been  fixed,  preparations  for  transfer  of  occupation  administration 
to  the  Department  of  State  were  expedited,,  This  time  planning  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  Frankfurt,  with  joint  review  by  the  State  and  Army  Depart-  • 
manta  in  Washington.  The  Civil  Affairs  Division  was  deactivated  on  15 

1*  Telecon.  Berlin  TT9042  between  Dept  of  the  Arnar  (Col  W.  W.  Harris, 
CAD,  R.C.  O'Brien,  OSW,  Arthur  Kimball,  State)  and  0MGU3  Berlin 
(Robert  M.  Barnett,  Personnel  Advisor,  James  L,  Sundquist.  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Management  Control,  and  R.  D.  Snow,  Control  Office),  4  Feb 
48,  0MGU3  Telecon  File,  KCRC,  CONFIDENTIAL.  Decision,  p  240. 

2.  See  Elmer  Plischke,  The  Allied  High  Commiaalon  for  Germany.  Histori¬ 
cal  Division,  HICOG,  1953. 
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July  1949#  aud  its  remaining  functions*  largely  of  a  liquidating  nature* 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Anqy*.'*’ 

gBeti.il  Phases  of  Planning 

Although  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  was  the  principal  planuiing 
agency  of  the  War  Department/Department  of  the  Army  for  Military  Govern¬ 
ment*  various  other  branches  sere  concerned  with  plans  affecting  their 
special  fields*  Ons  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  budget 
office,  which  was  charged  with  evaluating,  revising  and  Justifying  re¬ 
quests  for  appropriations  both  for  occupation  administration  in  general 
and  for  relief  and  recovery  in  particular.  Whi  le  the  Civil  Affairs 
Division  was  initially  responsible  for  the  planning  of  the  civilian 
supply  program  for  Germany,  procurement  was  a  function  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  florpa,  which  insisted  on  and  seemed  a  certain  share  of  authority 
in  the  planning  of  the  food  program* '  Later,  planning  and  procurement 
■mre  combined  under  a  Food ’ Administrator  for  Occupied  Areas  attached  to 
the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army*  Die  chartering  of  ships 
to  carry  the  food  was  a  function  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation.  An 

1*  Cables,  Asst  Sec  of  Army  to  Frankfurt  Mil  Post  for  OMGUS,  WAR91912 
(RESTRICTED)  and  WAR91936  (CONFIDENTIAL)  of  25  Jul  49j  Asst  Sec  of 
Army  to  CINCEIR,  WCL  29747  of  26  Jul  49,  CAD  Numerical  File,  DRB. 

2*  Memoranda,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  to  Director  of  CAD,  Subjects  Pro¬ 
curement  and  Initial  Financing  of  the  US  Program  for  Germany,  5  Aug 
45,  CAD  Decimal  File  014  Germany,  DRB;  between  CAD  and  GQMG,  Sub¬ 
jects  Level  of  Living  Conditions  in  US  Zone  of  Germany,  22  Aug  «• 

30  Nov  45,  CAD  Decimal  File  014  Germany,  DRB,  -SECRET;  Director  GAD 
to  Commanding  Gen  ASF  through  CS,  Subjects  Subsistence  Supplies, 
Germany,  26  Dec  45,  WDCSA  Decimal  File  091  Germany,  DRB. 
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additional  planning  function  might  have  ariaen  had  the  Artsy  taken  over 
in  1948  the  function*  of  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  a  trans¬ 
fer  which  both  Secretary  Royall  and  Gen  Clay  successfully  opposed*^ 

MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  PLANNING  AND  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  THEATER  j 

Military  Government  Planning  In  SHAEF 

As  noted  in  Chap tv;-  II,  theater  planning  for  military  government 

was  a  function  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  Supreme  Allied  Commander 

(COSSAC),  an  office  created  in  April  1943.  The  British  Lieutenant 

General  F.  E.  Morgan  was  appointed  as  COSSAC,  with  the  American  Major 

General  R.  W.  Barker  as  his  Deputy.  Civil  Affairs/Military  Government 

was  considered  a  subordinate  aspect  of  what  Gen  Morgan  called  ’’nothing 

less  than  the  reconquest  of  Europe,”  the  total  planning  for  which  he 

hoped  to  accomplish  with  a  relatively  small  staff ,  drawn  from  British 

2 

and  US  forces  present  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

Military  government  planning  in  COSSAC  found  its  tasks  set  by  the 
overall  military  strategy  of  the  Allies.  In  1943  there  were  two 


1.  Telicon  (SECRET)  betvraen  war  Dept  (Under  Sec  Draper)  and  OMGUS 
(Gen  Clay),  31  Dec  47}  and  Telseon  Berlin  TT9280  ( CONFIDENTIAL) , 
between  CAD  (Maj  Gen  Daniel  Hoce)  and  OMGUS  (Gen  Clay),  OMQUS 
Telecon  File,  KCRC. 

2*  Opening  address  by  Gen  Morgan,  Chief  of  Staff  to  Supreass  Allied 
Commander  (Designate),  17  Apr  43,  and  undated  Directive  entitled 
"Amphibious  Operations  from  the  United  Kingdom."  In  the  courso 
of  this  address  Morgan  said:  "I  am  determined  that  this  outfit 
shall  stay  small.  .  •  It  should  be  modeled  on  the  staff  employed 
by  Marshal  Foch  at  the  end  of  the  last  War.  If  you  h* 

had  a  really  small  body  of  selected  officers  who  dealt  with  the 
major  decisions  on  broad  lines,  the  day-to-day  work  of  the  «ar 
being  delegated  completely  to  Commanders  of  Army  ®rouPs» J!118 
337/14,  Subject:  COSSAC  Staff  Conferences,  Records  of  SHABF, 
OCS/SGS,  RG-910,  DRB.  CONFIDENTIAL. 
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alternate  assumptions,  both  considered  possible*  One  was  that  German 
mastery  of  the  Continent  would  continue  unchallenged  until  German 
troops  were  pushed  back  by  a  major  cross-channel  assault  (Operation 
OVERLQRD)e  The  other  assumption  was  that  of  a  partial,  or  total  German 
collapse  during  the  winter  of  ?.94^"AA  in  which  case  combat'  effort  ai£;ht 
be  lees  important  than  control  and  direction  of  civil  affairs.  Plena 
for  thin  eventuality  oame  under  the  heading  of  Operation  RANKIN,  which 
wae  divided  into  three  possible  cases,  described  in  the  official  his¬ 
tory  of  COSSAC  as  follows: 

"The  outline  plans  for  Operation  RINXIN  as  now  evolved  were  de¬ 
signed  to  cope  with  three  situations,  one  of  which  might  possibly 
arias,  RANKIN  Case  A  provided  for  a  return  to  the  Continent  under 
conditions  of  such  substantial  weakening  of  the  strength  and  morale 
of  *he  Gorman  anted  forces  as  would  permit  of  successful  assault 
with  the  Anglo-American  forces  available  prior  to  the  target  date 
of  Operation  OVERLORD.  RANKIN  Case  B  waa  concerned  with  the  method 
of  return  should  the  Germans  withdraw,  totally  or  partially,  from  the 
occupied  countries*  RANKIN  Case  C  dealt  with  the  action  to  be  taken 
in  the  event  of  unconditional  surrender  by  Germany  and  the  cessation 
of  all  organised  resistance  in  North-West  Europe.1 

As  Gen  Morgan  pointed  out,  "the  essential  difference  between  OVERLORD 
and  RANKIN  was  that  while  in  the  case  of  OVERIORD  the  initiative  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Operation  rested  with  ourselves,  in  the  cases  of  RANKIN 
it  rested  with  the  enemy*"2 


For  awhile  during  the  summer  of  1943  there  was  considerable  opti¬ 
mism  that  "RANKIN"  conditions  might  actually  develop.  In  late  July  1943 


1. 


"History  of  COSSAC,  1943-1944,"  Historical  Sub-Section,  Office  of 
Sec,  Gen  Staff,  SHAEF,  May  44,  P  10.  SHAEF  Decimal  File  314»e 
(bulky),  RG-910,  DRB.  SECRET 

Minutes  of  COSSAC  Weekly  Staff  Conference,  5  Jun  43,  source  as  in 
Note  2,  p  21.  CONFIDENTIAL 
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Gen  Morgan  indicated  "that  planning  for  RANKIN  must  now  be  considered 
the  moat  urgent  part  of  our  businaae."  There  ensued  dieouaaiona  of 
how  to  seize  critical  points  in  Germany  following  a  German  military 
collapse  end  what  to  do  if  RANKIN  had  to  be  mounted  before  US  troops 
had  arrived  in  appreciable  numbers  in  the  United  Kingdcou3- 

These  developments  made  it  appear  important,  particularly  to  the 
British  Government,^  to  establish  a  civil  affairs  organization  within 
the  COSSAC  Staff.  On  21  June  1943,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
requested  to  assign  to  COSSAC  suitable  officers.  After  an  initial 
period  in  which  civil  affairs  were  conducted  by  one  American  and  one 
British  lieutenant  colonel  with  certain  technical  advisors,  a  full 
fledged  Civil  Affairs  Br&noh  of  'COSSAC  was  established  in  September 
1943  headed  by  a  major  general  (Sir  Roger  Lumley)  on  the  British  aids 
and  a  colonel  (C.  B*  Ryan,  succeeded  shortly  by  Karl  R.  Bendetsen)  on 
the  American  side.3  By  1  October  1943  the  COSSAC  Civil  Affaire  Branch 
had  grown  to  101  officers  and  31  enlisted  man,  the  approved  quotas 
being  164  and  163  respectively.  Several  country  units  had  been  estab¬ 
lished,  with  tiw  expectation  that  these  would  produce  detailed  regional 


1.  ibid. .  Conferences  of  2b  Jul  and  6  Aug  43* 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Ibid.,  minutes  of  the  COSSAC  'weekly  Staff  Conference  of  29  May  43, 
containing  the  following:  "Interview  with  (British)  Sec  of  State 
for  War  on  the  subject  of  Civil  Affairs,  COSSAC  had  said  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  urgency  that  a  Chief  Civil  Affairs  Officer  for  the 
Theater  should  be  appointed  and  should  be  given  a  policy*" 

"History  of  COSSAC,  1943-1944,"  as  cited  in  Note  1,  p  22. 
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handbooks  and  would  latsr  be  mobilized  to  undertake  actual  civil  affairs 
or  military  government  operations.  For  Germany,  however,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  planning  undertaken  not  by  an  integrated  staff,  but  by 
parallel  staffs  of  American  and  British  planners. ^ 

In  late  October,  liaison  was  established  between  COSSAC  and  the 
British  Post-Hostilities  Planning  Subcommittee  by  having  Messrs, 

Phillips  and  Peake,  the  US  and  UK  Political  Advisors,  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  that  body.  In  December  1943,  the  planning  assumptions  of  COSSAC 
Civil  Affairs  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  uncertainty  when  the  US  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  proposed  to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  occu¬ 
pation  zones  be  switched  so  that  the  British  would  take  over  south¬ 
western  and  the  Americans  northwestern  Germany.  This  question  was  not 

2 

finally  settled  until  the  second  Quebec  Conference  in  September  1944. 


By  the  beginning  of  1944  it  was  realized  in  COSSAC  that  a  German 
collapse  prior  to  a  major  channel  invasion  was  highly  unlikely.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  military  government  planning  for  Operation  RANKIN  was  dis¬ 
continued,  although  the  term  "RANKIN  C  condition"  continued  in  use  to 
describe  the  eiti»tion  of  complete  German  collapse. 

The  organisation  of  military  government  agencies  within  the  theater 
and  the  establishment  of  their  lines  of  command  and  liaison  were,  in 


1.  Minutes  of  COSSAC  Staff  Conference,  1  Oct  43*  Progress  Report  by 
Chief  Staff  Officer,  Civil  Affairs,  COSSAC,  source  as  in  Note  2, 
p  21.  CONFIDENTIAL 

2.  "History  of  COSSAC" (Note  1,  p  22),  P  26  SECRET}  COSSAC  Staff  Con¬ 
ference  (Note  2,  p  21),  10  Dec  43,  CONFIDENTIAL.  Service  578. 
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general,  complicated  by  the  existence  of  interlocking  but  distinct 
United  States,  British  and  combined  military  organizations*  So  far 
as  the  United  States  ms  concerned,  there  was  a  duality  between  SHAEF 
and  ETDUSA  (European  Theater  of  Operations,  United  States  Army).  Al¬ 
though  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  the  Commander  of  both,  each 
had  a  separate  staff  organization  divided  into  sections  manned  by 
separate  personnel.1  Civil  Affairs/Military  Government  constituted, 
however,  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Another  complication  was  that  the  planning  of  corabat-phaee  mili¬ 
tary  government  was  set  in  a  different  frame  of  reference  from  the 
planning  of  post-hoetilities  military  government.  While  the  former 
w&a  clearly  a  combined  US/Britiah  operation,  prevailing  Washington 
opinion  held  that  combined  post-hostilitiea  planning  would  prejudice 
the  chances  for  United  State s-British-Soviet  agreement  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Advisory  Council.  Although  these  positions  ware  reversed  in 
late  1944  after  the  appearance  of  the  Uorgenthau  Plan,  the  logic  of 
the  situation  in  early  1944  led  to  the  creation  of  two  separate  mili¬ 
tary  government  organic ations0  One,  ihe  of  SHAIiFjgnjj  its  suoces- 
sor  jj  UfiFRT,  ware  concerned  mainly  with  the  development  of  pre- 
surrender  plans  and  programs  and  the  supervision  of  military  govern¬ 
ment  conducted  by  the  armies  in  the  field.  The  other,  USGCC,  devoted 
its  attention  to  post-surrender  questions  and  to  preparation  for  its 


1,  Becirif  .'.is  II,  p  747  • 
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forthcoming  rolo  as  the  United  States  element  in  the  Allied  Control 
Ceuaoil  for  Germany*^  Both  the  functional  and  the  organisational 
^relationships  between  the^two  were,  at  tinea*  highly  confusing* 

Vhen  Sup irene  Headquarters*  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces  (SHAEF) 
was  established  in  February  1944*  the  Civil  Affaire  Section  of  CGSSAC 
be  cane  3-5  of  SHAEF*  In  lieu  of  previous  bipartite  direction*  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Frank  J.  McSherry,  chief  of  the  American  side  of  CGSSAC 
Civil  Affairs*  was  assigned  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff*  3-5 ,  with  full 
charge  over  SHA SF  civil  affaire*  The  section  comprised  a  small  stair 
at  Headquarters  concerned  with  policy, directives,  long-range  planning 
and  coordination*  plus  a  aeries  of  decentralized  "country  units" 
specialising  in  particular  areas*  Although  it  was  originally  intended 
to  have  detailed  planning  for  Germany  undertaken  by  parallel  but 
eeparate  American  and  Britieh  planning  staff a*  it  was  later  decided  to 
integrate  the  German  Country  Unit  as  well  as  all  other  parte  of  the 
Civil  Affaire  Section.2 


1*  Reference  to  the  "logic  of  the  situation"  does  not  mean  that  the 
organisational  problem  was  logically  thought  out  and  decision  mad@ 
at  an  authoritative  level.  The  logle  was  that  of  various  indi¬ 
vidual  swi  group  pressures  which*  in  the  absence  of  intervention 
by  a  higher  decision-making  authority*  interacted  to  produce  a 
aeries  of  compromises  and  provisional  arrangements  reflecting  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  parties.  See  Dale  Clark*  "Conflict 
Over  Planning  at  Staff  Headquarters Chapter  X  in  Experience a, 

2,  Minutes  of  COSSAC  Staff  Conference,  1  Oct  43  (see  Note  2,  p  21 
for  full  reference)*  Pars  11,  CONFIDENTIAL!  Cable  from  SHAEF  to 
War  Dept,  CK  IN  4260,  6  Feb  44*  CAD  Numerical  File*  RG-122,  DRB, 

SECRET 
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For  logistic  purposes,  the  Aasrioen  personnel  of  G-5  ffilff,  iiw 
eluding  those  of  the  German  Country  Unit,  sore  etteehed  to  the  Suro- 
peso  Civil  Affairs  Division  (EC AD),  which  ms  e  pert  of  STGGSA, 
Although  essentially  a  housekeeping  agenoy  during  the  period  of  com¬ 
bined  operations,  SCAD  -  which  was  separate  from  the  3-5  of  3HABF  and 
whioh  later  because  the  (V 5  of  US3FBT  -  competed  at  times  fob  authority 
in  policy  formation.  Its  position  was  strengthened  by  the  sowing  of 
the  Oeraan  Country  Unit  in  April  1944  to  Shrirehau,  where  SCAD  wee  al¬ 
ready  located*1 

The  United  Status  Group  Control  Council 

After  ths  European  Advisory  Commission  had  reached  tentative 
agreement  on  the  organisation  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  for 
Germany,  the  United  States  Group  Control  Council  (USQCC)  was  or¬ 
ganised  in  August  1944  under  the  oosnand  of  Brigadier  General  Corne¬ 
lius  Wiokersham,  the  Military  Advisor  to  the  US  representative  on  the 
XAC,  The  establishment  of  U3GCC  and  its  British  counterpart,  the 
Control  Counoil  for  Germany  (British  element)  (CCG(BB))  was  itsslf  a 


Dale  Clark  ftteaerianeea.  219)  notes  that  the  competitive  contenders 
for  authority  over  Military  Government  in  the  theater  were  ths  Oer- 
man  Country  Chit  of  SHAEF,  ths  US  element  of  G-5  SHABF,  KAD  and 
for  a  time  the  12th  Army  Group,  the  conflict  being  mjde  possible  by 
absence  of  dear  policy  from  Washington,  "At  their 
Comsands  were  all  trying  to  carry  out  their  assignments  while  vigor¬ 
ously  striving  to  assume  leadership.  At  their  worst  they  were  com* 
petitiv*  contenders  in  a  struggle  for  control.  In  some  esses  they 
duplicated  planning,  hoarded  end  raided  personnel, 
ments,  sabotaged  thsir  rivals*  efforts,  and  maintained  veritable 
espionage  systems  against  one  another," 
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•eqpromise  between  American  and  British  views,  sines  tbs  British  de¬ 
sired  •  civilian  High  Commission  prepared  to  enter  Germany  with  Qsn 
Usenhower*^  After  taking  ever  the  Aaerioan  personnel  of  the  German 
Country  Chit,  U8G0C  moved  to  the  London  st£>urb  of  Bushy  Bark,  where 
it  remained  in  sead-seolueicr.  for  som  months* 

In  Oetobsr  1944  Gen  Hilldring,  who  was  making  an  inspection  in 
the  theater,  urged  upon  the  SKU5F  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Bedell  aait.h 
that  U9GCC  "should  be  reacted  from  the  acadeado  atmosphere  in  which  it 
new  operates  in  the  shadow  of  IAC,  to  a  location  near  SHAEF*"  While 
Gen  Saith  agreed,  he  did  not  then  with  to  crowd  additional  installa¬ 
tions  into  Versailles, 2 

On  25  Marsh  1945  U3GCC  finally  aovad  its  headquarters  to  Versailles, 
leaving  a  substantial  rear  echelon  in  Bushy  Park  to  maintain  contact  with 
SAG  and  CCG(fflS).  At  the  end  cf  May  1945  the  whole  of  U3GCC  was  moved  to 
Hoechst,  Germany,  adjacent  to  the  new  headquarters  of  SHAEF ,  and  on  10 
July  a  forward  element  proceeded  to  Berlin  to  prepare  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Allied  Control  Council*  The  remaining  personnel  of 
U9QCC,  as  well  as  aaw  personnel  being  recruited,  were  moved  to  Berlin 

1*  Telseon  between  Brig  Gen  C.  VT.  ffiekershem  (London)  mad  Gen  Hilldring 
(Washington),  8  Kay  44*  SfUEF  SG8  Pile  331*011  Germany,  RG-910,  DRB, 
SECRET  (downgraded  trori  13) 

2*  sRopert  of  Gen  Hilldring' >;  Inspeatioa  Trip  to  Europe,*  Mimeographed 
cutes  elrculated  within  the  Civil  Affaire  Division,  War  Dept,  1  Nov 
44,  Pare  35*  RO-999,  DRB,  SECRET 
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as  rapidly  a*  possible,  and  in  October  1945  USGCC  was  renamed  the 
Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany  (US),  known  by  the  abbre¬ 
viation  0MGU3. 

THEATER  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION 

The  Dual  Structure  of  Military  Government 

So  long  ae  hostilities  continued  in  Europe,  the  Civil  Affaire 
Section  pt  SHAKr  «n  operating  organi  zation,  exercising  technical 

*,l>>ii|ae^»>WWi|>(<<l^li  ii-^v »%».<?•  w*.-w *« 

supervision  over  the  civil  affairs  officers  attached  to  Army  Group®* 

The  United  States  Group  Control  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
planning  agency  with  no  immediate  means  of  putting  ita  plana  into 
effect*  This  duality  continued  for  a  time  after  the  surrender  of 
Germany,  when  USGCC  moved  to  Berlin  and  C-5  of  SHAEF  was  replaced, 
oo  far  as  the  US  Zone  was  concerned,  by  &*5  of  USFET* 

Even  USFET  C»-5  had  only  technical  supervision  of  military  govern¬ 
ment  without  direct  cci.Kiand  control,,  During  the  cirst  weeke  of  occu¬ 
pation,  while  municipal,  coon'.-'  and  provisions!  land  (state)  govern¬ 
ments  were  being  eoUbUshud.  MG  detaehmonta  reported  to  the  respective 
Army  Commanders*  In  September  when  State  offices  of  Military 

Government  aero  established,  their  directors  i»ro  made  subordinate  to 
the  Commander®  of  the  Eastern  and  Me stern  Military  Districts.  As  Gen 
Clay  points  out,  this  arrangement  could  never  have  worked  had  it  not 
been  for  the  cooperative  attitude  of  Major  General  C.  L.  Adcock,  Chief 
of  the  0-5  Division  of  USFET *^ 


4*  Decision,  53. 
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achievement  of  a  unified  structure  of  military  government  la 
the  theater  waa  hampered  both  by  the  Inadequacy  of  policy  furnished  by 
Washington  and  by  the  fact  that  the  policy  actually  provided  met  with 
serious  objection  on  tha  partTof  USGCC  offioiala  who  had  made  it  their 
boaineaa  to  become  expert*  on  Germany.  Aa  Dale  Clark  pointe  out,  the 
issuance  of  the  original  JCS  106?  of  September  1944  in  draft  form 
Initiated  a  eeriea  of  development*  "which  limited  the  importance  of 
USGCC  and  ah if ted  the  center  of  power  to  the  US  element  of  G-5  8HAE3F."^ 
The  "revolt  of  the  division  chief a"  of  U3GC0  against  JCS  106?  in  October 
1944  led  to  repressive  measures  which  culminated  in  an  arrangement  called 
ths  11  ireaty  of  Bushy  Park"  under  which  J3GCC  waa  to  be  controlled  by  the 
US  element  of  SHAEF  G-5. 

Under  the  "Treaty",  U3GCC  was  forced  to  adhere  to  a  policy  that 

it  did  not  really  support.  While  its  division  Chiefs  believed  that 

an  unduly  repressive  policy  would  paralyse  the  German  economy  and 

cause  ohaoa,  diaoontent  and  political  radicalism,  G-5  of  SHAEF  viewed 

military  government  aa  an  Incidental  phase  of  military  operations  and 

accepted  without  question  the  views  of  top-level  SHAEF  officials  who 

o 

at  that  time  favored  a  harsh  treatment  for  Germany.  Evtm  after  the 


1*  Op.oit*,  Experiences.  Chapter  X. 

2.  As  Lt  Gen  Sir  Frederick  Morgan,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  SHAEF,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  pre-surrender  directive  CCS  551*  "You  will  note 
herein  that  the  job  assigned  to  the  Supreme  Commander  in  Germany 
is  ultimately  *to  restore  normal  conditions  among  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  as  soon  as  possible.1  To  the  best  of  my  imperfect  recollec¬ 
tion,  since  about  I860  the  normal  condition  of  Germany  has  been  one 
of  intense  preparation  for  the  next  war.  So  what?"  (SHAEF  SGS  File 
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arrival  of  Gan  Clay  in  the  theater  in  April  1945  the  central  position 
of  3HAEF  G-5  remained  for  the  tine  being  unchallenged,  Gen  Clay1  a 
function  aa  Deputy  Military  Governor  being,  as  he  puts  it,  "a  title 
without  a  Job,"1 


Although  Gen  Clay,  as  Deputy  Military  Governor,  had  bean  charged 
with  staff  supervision  over  G-5  activities  in  the  United  States  Zone, 
and  had  been  granted  first  priority  in  the  reorui taent  of  personnel,* 
the  problem  of  aetivating  USGCC  for  major  responsibilities  was  by  no 
means  simple.  Gen  Clay  described  the  situation,  as  he  saw  it  on  7 
May  1945,  in  the  following  words* 

nI  aa  not  too  happy  over  the  accomplishments  of  G-5  to  date. 
Actually  it  ia  an  emergency  job  on  an  expediency  basis  whloh  has 
been  exceedingly  well  done)  but  nevertheless  G-5  has  not  dovslopod 
a  type  of  organisation  suitable  for  the  control  of  German  organi¬ 
sations,  nor  has  it  established  any  pattern  for  the  restoration  of 
German  organisations.  This  ie  by  no  manner  of  means  intended  as  a 
criticism,  as  there  have  been  many  obvious  obstacle*  in  the  way  of 
a  reasonably  long-range  approach.  It  io  possible  that  a  determined 
effort,  backed  by  a  specific  philosophy,  could  have  over cone  these 
obstacles. 


331.0U  (kiji'inpjiy,  RCv»910,  M-B.)  It  was  the  opinion  of  Gen  Walter 
Bedell  Smith,  Chief  of  Staff  of  SHAEF  that*  "JCS  1067  aeema  to 
us  a  very  sound  document  which  vm  have  used  and  will  continue  to 
use  aa  our  ’Bible*  until,  otherwise  instructed. "  (From  Itr  to  Gen 
Hllldring,  3  Mar  45,  CAD  Dacimal  File  014  Germany,  RG-122,  ORB..) 

1,  Decision.  8.  On  12  Apr  45  Col  Mark  A.  deWclfe  Howe  t«l»pk>n*d  from 

Paris  to  Lt  Col  John  Boeitigar  in  Washington,  skumar icing  the  ooft* 
ver sat ions  between  Gen  Eisenhower  and  Gen  Clay  to  the  effect  that* 
"It  ia  now  protty  wall  agreed  that  the  cone  G-5  is  to  be  extended 
to  comprise  all  MG  matters."  (From  telephone  transcript  2570, 

12  Apr  45,  EG-122,  CRB. ) 

2,  Ltr,  Gen  Clay  to  Gen  Hllldring,  7  Hay  45,  CAD  Decimal  File  334 
U3GCC/G,  R.G-122,  DKB,  CONFIDENTIAL)  Cable,  FWD  13645,  Eisenhower 
(personal)  to  Marshall,  5  Apr  45  and  Staff  Study,  7  Apr  45,  pro¬ 
viding  action  thereon,  WDSCA  Decimal  File  091  Germany,  HCW22, 
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MU3  Group  CC  has  dona  a  very  excellent  Job  of  planning)  but  it 
has  lived  too  cloistered  an  academic  life  to  faoe  the  realities  of 
the  problea.  , 


lhe  Military  government  reeponeibilitiee  of  3HAEF  and  USFET 
were,  however,  not  entirely  concentrated  in  the  raapective  G-5  emo¬ 
tions*  In  Key  1945,  two  separate  Economic  Control  Sections  were 
established  in  8HAEF,  representing  the  Ordnance  and  Quartermaster 
branches  respectively.  Ordnance  assumed  responsibility  for  steel 
aills,  metal  refining  and  fabricating  and  the  automotive,  precision 
instrument  and  optical  and  rubber  industries,  while  Quartermaster 
took  over  supervision  of  textiles  and  clothing,  packaging  and  food 
processing,  and  a  number  of  other  light  industries#  These  sections 
were  established  under  0-4  of  ETOUSA  with  the  intention  they  would 

2 

later  be  transferred  to  G— 5  of  ETOUSA  ( USFET)  and  finally  to  USGCC« 
Although  the  SHAEF  Production  Control  Agency  established  in  May  1945 
was  supervised  by  G-5,  it  was  an  interdivieional  body  in  which  0-4, 
for  the  time  being,  played  the  dominant  role,^  Donald  C.  Stone  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  visited  the  theater  in  the  spring  of 
1945,  comaented  on  ths  relations  between  0-4  *ad  G-5  In  his  report 
of  11  May  1945  as  follows* 


1#  Clay,  loo# olt# 

2#  Cables.  HQ  Communications  Sons  ETO,  Paris  to  War  Dept,  V©  CM  BIsj  _ 
10768  and  10842,  12  May  45,  CAD  Numerical  Fils,  RG-122,  ORB. SECRET 

Minutes  of  Conference  of  Branch  Chiefs,  0-5  Division,  oHAEF  For¬ 
ward,  12  May  45,  3HAEF/G-5/3573,  R&-910,  DRB.  RESTRICTED 
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"The  high  priorities  assigned  by  General  Clay  to  tha  taak  of 
establishing  production  control  machinery,  it  aeamad  to  ua  vaa 
warranted  In  tha  circumataneea,  Tha  aggressive  development  of  tha 
latter  program  suggests  a  naad  for  other  precautionary  measures. 
The  propoaad  eentrallaatlon  of  planning  and  control  of  indoatrial 
production  in  the  dynaado  *0-4  line*  must  be  balanoed  in  the  light 
of  eeantily  provided  (that  is  in  manpower)  0-5  organisation*  At 
the  aaie  time  0-5  ia  in  effect  responsible  during  the  3KAB?  daya 
for  (a)  agricultural  production*  (b)  repreaenting  (with  SHAff)  the 
olalma  of  tha  civilian  economy  on  industrial  production,  transpor¬ 
tation,  power,  etc*,  and  (o)  technical  supervision  of  local  and 
regional  administration. 


After  tha  dissolution  of  SHAW,  the  allocation  of  aoarca 
materials  and  supplier  (at  that  time  including  practically  all 
oosmodities)  waa  handled  jointly  for  the  US  and  British  Zones  by 
the  Combined  Recourses  and  Allocations  Board,  a  theater  agency 
known  by  the  abbreviation  GRAB*  Gen  Clay  initiated  for  the  U3 
Zone  a  program  for  shifting  allocation  and  distribution  to  the  re¬ 
established  German  governmental  machinery  es  ropidly  as  possible* 
The  remaining  Military  Govarnment  economic  controls,  decreasing  in 
volume  and  complexity  as  more  ami  more  responsibility  was  trane- 
f erred  to  the  Germans,  -*are  progressively  concentrated  under  the 
Economic  Divisions  of  b'SCvC/GKGUS,  There  w?s  resistance  to  this 
program,  which  lod  G«ci  Hay  to  comment* 

M0f  course,  thi .  type  of  indoctrination  sounds  very  simple* 
Actually,  it  is  most  difficult  aa  a  normal  instinct  of  the  American 
is  to  get  in  and  do  the  Job,  rather  than  to  reorganise  the  German 
.framework  under  proper  controls  to  get  tho  job  done*  Also,  taoh 


1*  Report  on  the  Mission  of  Donald  C,  Stone  and  Brie  H*  Biddle 
to  Germany,  24  Apr-1  May  45,  dated  11  May  45,  CAD  Decimal 
file  0.14  Germany*  RCW22,  DHB* 
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Staff  Division  and  aach  Tachnieal  f arvica  has  a  long  history  of  mnpire 
building,  whieh,  of  course,  must  ba  brokan  down  if  «a  are  to  make  tha 
Qaraana  rasponsibis  for  thoir  own  administration.  . 


A  problem that  draw  coasidsrable  comment  was  that  of  eoaplioatad 

S  -  ----  _ t 

ooaaumd  channels.  Although  no  guidanoa  on  this  subject  was  given  flrom 

«— ■'  - r 

Washington,  tha  problem  Itself  was  tha  result  of  American  ailitary 
doctrine  subordinating  Ci^fO  on  all  levels  to  tha  tactical  ooasundars* 
Tha  Aanrioan  doctrine  of  tha  all-ineluaive  powers  of  tha  tactical  oo»- 


aander,  which  was  followed  under  3HABSP  and  in  the  US  Zona  aftar  SHASF 
had  bean  dissolved,  was  at  variance  with  tha  British  idea  of  a  special 
Military  Goverraent  channel*2  Since  military  government  teams  remained 
at  their  assigned  posts  while  the  tactical  troops  kept  shifting  end 


sc  ring,  the  doctrine  of  MS  responsibility  to  tho  taetiosl  commander 
produced  curious  results.  She  highest  ranking  officer  among  the  mili¬ 


tary  units  in  a  tom  would  automatically  become  tha  tom  oonmander* 

stone  noted  in  hia  report  of  11  May  1945  that: 

"One  MO  dataohaant  visited  by  us  had  been  succeaaively  J^eponeible 
tactical  unit  commanders  for  operational  control  during  the 
fouTSJki  SljlaSfuncS^d  at  that  location.  During  tha  same  period 


ttr,  Qen  Clay  to  Gen  Hilldring,  7  toy  45,  as  dted  in  Note  2,  p  ! 3!. 
Sea  alao  Stona,  loe.olt.,  commenting  on  Qen  Clay  e  plan  for  p 
duotion  oontrol  machinery. 

Ltr,  Qen  HiUdring  to  Qen  Clay  dated  21  May  45  Decimal  File 
•m.  USGCC/G.  bo-122.  DRB.)  contain#  a  warning  to  avoid  the  British 

up  Clril  tftuln  •»  •  *torritori«l 

■win,  ruullr  outoldo  of  nopuol  ulUtar,  „2  "J1 

Tr,  Army.  W«  tried  it  in  Italy  and  fell  flat  on  our 

face  and  if  wa  try  it  again  in  the  US  Zone  in  Germany,  wm  wi  , 
t  am* sure  oewe  a  cropper  again.  But  whatever  the  theoretical 
testification,  if  in  practice  the  Military  Qoveriment  of*ic**‘ 
aittini  in  the  same  town  with  a  Division  Commander  is 
SSmSiS^S^r  General^  help  tha  U.ut.n«t  Colonel 
and  the  Stilitary  Government."  SBQBT 
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the  Attachment  had  ba«n  alternately  responsible  to  two  Army  Headquarters 
for  technical  ataff  supervision,  «  «  slow  percolation  of  directives  and 
rulings  from  higher  to  loser  echelons,  as  these  papers  sere  bucked  up, 
dosn  and  laterally  through  a  veritable  mass  of  command  and  'technical 
staff  channels,  form  the  general  refrain  of  complaint  from  MG  (and  G-5) 
officers.  .  t  Plans  for  the  rapid  simplification  of  military  oo—mnd 
channels  should,  in  our  opinion,"  receike  high  ~prlority> 

Some  of  the  desired  simplification  was  accomplished  through  the  corn* 
solidation  of  military  government  operations  under  0MGU8  begun  during  the 
latter  part  of  1945  and  completed  in  1 946* 


Internal  Structure  of  USGCC/OMGUS 

As  originally  estabUshed  in  August  1944,  the  United  States  Group 
Control  Council  had  three  major  divisions.  The  Armed  Forces  Division  was 
to  plan  for  disposal  of  the  German  armed  forces,  oars  of  Allied  prisoners 
of  war,  and  intelligence  activities*  Military  Government  Division  A  was 
assigned  economics,  finance,  legal  affairs  and  communication*.  Military 
Government  Division  D  was  to  deal  with  political  affairs,  including  public 
safety  and  welfare ,  displaced  persona,  labor  and  Berlin  government. 


After  approval  on  14  November  1944  of  the  US-Britiah-Soviet  agreement 
setting  up  the  Allied  Control  Council,  USGCC  was  reorganized  with  12  divi¬ 
sions  corresponding  to  the  Council's  directorates.  These  divisions  and 


their  directors  were  as  follows* 


Army  ( ground)* 
Naval: 

Air: 


Brigadier  General.  Henry  B.  Lewis 
Vico  Admiral  R.  L*  Ghoroley 
Major  General  R.  W.  Harper 


1.  Stone,  loc.clt.  See  also  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  "The  Three  Phases  of 
Field  Operations  in  Germany,  1945-46,"  Chapter  XI  Expediences. 
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Political* 
Economic j 


Transport* 

Finance* 

Reparations,  Deliveries 
and  Restitution* 


Internal  Affairs  and 
Communications* 
Legal* 

Prisoners  of  War  and 
Displaced  Persons* 
Manpower? 


Ambassador  Robert  D,  Murphy 
Colonel  Graeme  K.  Howard  (acting) 
•ueoeeded  on  24  March  1945  by 
Colonel  John  R.  Gilchrist 
Brigadier  General  J.  A.  Appleton 
Colonel  Bernard  Bernstein 

Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  S,  Reid, 
succeeded  on  24  February  45  by 
Colonel  H.  C.  Newton 

Brigadier  General  F.  C«  Meade  (acting) 
Colonel  J*  B*  Karsh 

Major  General  John  3,  Wood  (acting) 
Lieutenant  Colonel  David  Morse 


The  Commander  of  USGCC,  Gen  WLckersham,  had  as  .staff  arms  a 


Chief  Coordinator  of  Planning  (Brigadier  General  Bryan  Milbum)  and 


an  Intelligence  Section  headed  by  Colonel  Charles  C«  Blakeney  and 


later  by  Colonel  Theodore  J,  Koenig*  Early  in  1945  there  were  added 


a  Public  Relations  Service  headed  by  Brigadier  General.  Frank  A.  Allen 
and  an  Information  Control  Service  headed  by  Brigadier  General  Robert 


A*  McClure,  head  of  SHiUF’a  Psychological  Warfare  Division* 


When  Gen  Clay  .assumed  command  of  USGCC  as  Deputy  Military  Governor, 
Gen  Wiokersham  became  Assistant  Deputy  Military  Governor  with  Gen 
Milburn  as  Chief  of  Staff*  On  29  June  1945?  USGCC  was  reorganised  into 
sixteen  divisions  and  six  staff  level  office e  with  three  Assistant  Deptfr- 
ties*  This  arrangement,  however,  proved  cumbersome  and  there  waa  a 
further  reorganization  on  15  October  1945* 

Under  the  organisation  scheme  of  15  October  1945,  Lieutenant 
General  Lucius  D.  Clay  was  Deputy  Military  Governor  and  Conmanding 
General  of  OMGUS.  The  Assistant  Deputy  Military  Governor  and  Deputy 
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Commanding  Osnsral  wu  Ms  .lor  Oeneral  Oliver  P.  Echols,  who  had  joined 
OSOCC  in  May  1945*  Ambassador  Murphy,  aa  Political  Advisor,  had  ohargs 
of  tha  Offios  of  Political  Affairs  consisting  of  State  Department  per¬ 
sonnel,  Tha  position  of  Admiral  Ghoraley,  as  Naval  advisor  and  ohiaf 
of  a  small  naval  staff,  was  analogous*  There  vara  Economic,  Legal  and 
Finance  Advisors  who  ware  also  directors  of  tha  respective  divisions* 

Tha  Executive  Office,  headed  by  Sen  Milburn,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
contained t 

Tha  Office  of  tha  Secretary  General,  including  the  US  Secretary 
in  the  Allied  Control  Authority  and  the  Staff  Secretary  whoee  offioe 
coordinated  papers  brought  before  the  Deputy  Military  Governor} 

Tha  Control  Office,  which  exercised  management,  budget,  audit, 
and  reporting  functional 

The  Personnel  Office} 

The  Director  of  Administrative  Services,  who  supervised  business 
management  activities  ns  rwU  aa  the  OMGUS  Headquarters  Company* 

There  were  four  functional  offices  headed  by  directors* 

Directors  of  Intelligence,  Information  Control,  and  Publio  Halations, 
Brigadier  Generaln  G,  Bryan  Conrad,  Robert  A.  McClure,  and  Frank  A* 
Allen  reported  directly  to  the  Deputy  Military  Governor*  The  Director 
of  JSltical  Affairs,  Donald  B.  Heath,  reported  to  the  Deputy  Military 
Governor  through  Ambassador  Murphy* 

The  Functional  Divisions  of  OMGUS,  as  of  November  1945  were  as 
follows! 
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Arms d  Forces  Division.  Gen  Harper,  Director,  This  Division  was 
responsible  for  Amy  sod  Air  Bitter*.  Nival  Affairs  being  a  responsi¬ 
bility  of  ttas  Naval  Advisor* 

SaSflSaifli  Plvlsion.  Brigadier  General  Willi aa  H*  Draper,  Jr*, 
Direetor,  oont lining  brtnofoes  for  rood  and  Agriculture)  Trade  and 
Commerce)  Industry)  and  Separations,  Deliveries  and  Restitution* 

Finance  Division.  Joseph  Dodge,  Director* 

Transport  Division.  Colonel  John  B.  Hughes,  Director, 

Manpower  Division.  Brigadier  General  MoSherry,  Director. 

Tntarnal  Affairs  and  Communications  Division.  Brigadier  General 
F*  C«  Meade,  Director,  with  branches  for  Civil  Administration,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Religious  Affairs,  Public  Health  and  Welfare,  Public  Safety, 
and  Communications* 

Lanai  Division.  Charles  Fahy,  Director* 

Prisoners  of  War  and  Displaced  Persons  Division.  Brigadier  General 
Stanley  M*  Mickelsen,  Director. 

Investigation  of  Cartels  and  External  Assets  Division,  Colonel 
Bernard  Bernstein,  Director,  This  new  Division  had  been  created  12 
September  1945,  at  which  time  Dodge  succeeded  Col  Bernatein  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Finance*  It  was  dissolved  14  December  1945.^ 

So  long  as  it  existed,  the  former  G-5  Section  of  U3FET,  now  oalled 
the  Office  for  Military  Government  (US  Zone),  contained  functional 

1*  History  of  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany  (US),  Chapter 
II,  MayNov  45,  0MGU3  Control  Office,  RESTRICTED 
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division*  corresponding  to  son*  (though  not  nil)  of  thoao  in  Oft&US* 

1  further  important  agency  of  Military  Govarnment  vaa  the  Regional 

.  i 

Governaant  Coordinating  Office  (RGOO)  under  the  direction  of  Dr*  Janes 
K*  Pollock*  which  supervised  the  activities  of  the  Laonderrat  (Council 
of  States  of  the  US  Zone)  in  Stuttgart,^  The  adniniatrative  relation* 
ships  between  these  offices  are  illustrated  in  the  ehart  on  the  follow* 

t 

ing  page* 

When  the  unified  structure  of  Military  Government  under  GMGU8  was 
finally  established  on  9  March  1946*  there  was  a  further  reorganisation* 
but  of  a  relatively  minor  character.  Most  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Office  for  Military  Government  (US  Zone)  were  merged  into  the  corres¬ 
ponding  divisions  of  OMGUS,  leaving  a  small  rear  echelon  in  Fr  nkfurt. 

The  organisation  chart  of  OMGUS  given  at  this  point  shows  the  struc¬ 
ture  which  existed  on  15  March  1946  and  which  continued  without  sub¬ 
stantial  change  throughout  the  duration  of  Military  Government*  From 
time  to  time  there  were  shifts  in  the  functional  offices  and  divisional 
During  the  course  of  1946,  for  instance,  the  Civil  Administration  Branch 
of  the  Internal  Affairs  and  Communications  Division  became  a  division  in 
its  own  right*  and  Information  Control  was  made  a  functional  division 
rather  than  a  functional  office.  In  1948*  economic  and  financial  activi¬ 
ties  were  grouped  under  the  Offices  of  the  Economics  and  Finance  Advisors, 
each  of  which  had  several  functional  divisions* 

1*  Heins  Guradse,  "The  Laenderrats  Landmark  of  German  Reconstruction*" 
Western  Political  Quarterly.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  Jun  1950,  pp  190-213* 
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Military  Government  Organizational  Relationships 
as  of  1  November  1945 
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In  aoccrdsnoe  with  tht  administrative  development  in  the  US  and 
British  Zona a  attar  tha  bisonal  marge?  of  1946,  various  officials  of 
(M3 US  wars  dataehad  and  assigned  to  naw  control  organisations.  Bi¬ 
sonal  control  groups  wars  established  for  tha  German  administrative 
aganei as,  tha  US  parsonnal  baing  aaaignad  by  tha  appropriate  functional 
divisions  of  OitiUS.  Latar,  whan  tha  bisonal  aganoias  vara  grouped  in 
Frankfurt,  additional  OilDUS  parsonnal  ware  aaaignad  to  tha  Bipartite 
Control  Office  (BICO),  in  whieh  tha  oontrol  groups  ware  incorporated. 

In  1948  tha  oontrol  groups  ware  integrated,  so  that  tha  US  parsonnal 
beoaos  members  of  unified  US/Brltish  staffs.  After  the  intensification 
of  tha  Berlin  blockade  in  lata  Spring  of  1948,  parte  of  CI4QU3  ware  moved 
to  tha  Zona.  For  a  tine  they  remained  scattered  In  varloua  locations, 
but  there  was  a  gradual  concentration  in  and  around  Frankfurt.  By  the 
m—  OMBUS  phased  out  in  1949,  the  bulk  of  ita  central  offioa  parsonnal 
ware  oonoentrated  in  tha  Frankfurt  ana,  with  small  nuclei  of  each 
division  remaining  in  Berlin  where  tha  Deputy  Military  Governor,  largely 
for  psychological  reasons,  retained  his  headquarters. 

MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES  IN  THEATER 

A  perennial  problem  in  connection  with  the  military  government-  of 
Go many  and  one  certain  to  arise  incident  to  any  future  occupation  ia 
the  administrative  relationship  between  Military  Government  and  civilian 
missions  in  the  theater.  While  it  was  firm  doctrine  that  missions  of 
civilian  agencies  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  theater  commander, 
is  wee  nevertheless  recognized  that  they  could  have  a  channel  of 
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technical  correspondence  with  the  respective  civilian  agencies  in 
Washington*  Where  technical  correspondence  ends  and  command  or 

.  _  ,  i  —  —  i  1  f 

policy  correspondence  begins  is  a  question  nK.  .in  the  nature  of 
things*  will  never  be  settled  to  every  one's  satisfaction* 


Department 


Throughout  the  history  of  Military  Government*  the  most  lapor- 
iant  civilian  mission  in  the  theater  was  the  State  Department  mission 
headed  by  the  Political  Advisor  and  forming  the  "Office  of  Political 
Affairs"  within  the  structure  of  Military  Government.  As  early  as  the 
summer  of  1943  there  was  a  significant  United  Statee-British  dispute 
over  the  role  of  civilian  Political  Advisors  in  theater-level  military 


government  planning  and  policy  formation.  It  was  the  British  practice 
to  provide  a  Theater  Commander  with  a  high-ranking  Political  Advisor 
who  spoke  for  the  Government  on  political  matters.  Shortly  after 
General  Eisenhower  landed  in  North  Africa*  a  British  Advisor  of 


Cabinet  rank  arrived  at  his  headquarters.  Hie  US  War  Department 
would  have  preferred  not  to  have  civilian  political  advisors  in  the 
thsater,  at  least  not  during  the  combat  period.  At  the  first  Quebec 
Conference*  a  compromise  wac  reached  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be 
civilian  political  advisors  in  the  theaters*  but  as  observers  rather 
than  staff  officers.  Political  decisions  would  be  made  at  governmental 
level  and  transmitted  to  the  Combined  Ohiefs  of  Staff*  who  would  forward 
them  to  the  Theater  Commander  as  approved  directives.* 


1.  Minutes  of  War  Dept  Gen  Council,  12  Jul  43  (for  full  reference  see 
Note  2.  p  3)  SECRET,  and  Minutes  of  COSSAC  Staff  Conference*  27  Aug 
43  (for  full  reference  see  Note  p  21}  CONFIDENTIAL 
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The  Civil  Affaire  Division  of  the  War  Department  recognized  the 
need  for  a  direct  channel  of  communication  between  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  United  States  Political  Advisor  (USPOLAD)  attached  to 
the  theater  Commander*1' 

According  to  den  Hilldrlng,  the  opposition  to  parallel  State  De¬ 
partment  lines  of  coanunications  came  not  from  the  General  Staff  of  the 
War  Department  but  "from  Hr.  Stinson  and  Mr.  Patterson  in  Washington, 
and  from  General  Clay  and  General  McArthur  in  the  theaters. "  Whenever 
the  State  Department  included  in  its  cables  to  Ambassador  Murphy  in 
Berlin  instructions  which  should  havs  been  sent  through  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  Gen  Hilldrlng  writes,  there  arose  a  storm  in  the  War  Department. 
While  e'en  Hilldrlng  was  able  to  "pacify"  Secretary  Stimson  on  the 
matter,  Stimson* s  successor.  Patterson,  took  a  stricter  view.  When, 
on  17  November  1945  Gen  Clay  urged  by  cable  the  need  for  a  single 
channel  of  instructions.  Secretary  Patterson  ordered  the  suspension 
of  the  direct  communication  line  between  the  State  Department  and 
Ambassador  The  result  was  a  compromise  arrangement  whereby 


1,  See  Chapter  II,  pp  2-3,  supra. 

2.  Gen  Clay  quotes  extensively  from  this  cable  on  p  57  of  Decision. 

In  a  further  cable,  CC-20119  of  9  Dec  45,  Gen  Clay  amplified  his 
views  stating:  "Actually,  our  position  is  that  Military  Governor 
represents  the  United  Stats s  and  that  channels  of  recommendations 
and  instructions  should  be  to  him.  What  agency  of  Government  sends 
them  is  unimportant  providing  they  come  from  only  one  agency.  Al¬ 
though  you  did  not  agree,  our  position  originally  was  that  Military 
Governor  could  receive  orders  and  advice  directly  from  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Political  Advisor  because  of  long  experience  and  knowledge 
furnishes  personal  not  governmental  advice."  Gen  Clay  explained 
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Inatraotlona  alwy  »  throngh  th<  WMr 

D.P«t».ot  <»  »i»  p°ntic«i  Mvt“r  ””  °°°,lli,a-  Juaee- 

tloM  which  tin  Military  Ocyarnor  did  not  nacaaaarllr  h»—  to  .jggiiw. 

to, thar  difficulty  ...  pr.«nt.d  by  th.  atat»»  of  t>»Offlg°f 
Palpal  Iff. Ira  ..  an  lateral  part  of  the  CTCU8  ortanlaatto.  «_ 

atatm  not  fully  coiapatlb4  with  Ity  character  *8  h-^tatfl  -- 

In  addition  te  conducting  ■authorl.ad  omianlaaUon.  adth 
.IjST^bMnt  of  St.t.,"4  USPOUP  ...  th.  channel  at  cu.-ttlo.tl°° 
hataaan  OMUS  and  Baited  MutaaTlplomatio  njaalona  In  countrlea  out-. 

InaalUbl.  that  ®WUD  ahould  ■»  *>  influence 
tn.  contant"of  1*  ««*•■»•  with  State  *P«r««>t  P»Uo,  *Uh 

„.t -A  Identical  with  that  p»r.»d  by  0XDU3  or  th.  Wax  »*■ 
p„W.  Fdrthw-iw,  <®°UD  ...  ..oisted  diract  reapcneibiUty  for 
a  nuaber  of  Ulitarj  Go.ernn.ut  function.  such  aa  “Political  Aapooto 

of  Deification  Policies,”  "Policy  1  -"*»*•  *»  °"'l0pMnt  *“d 
Supervision  cf  Croon  Political  Parti..,”  “Supcrolalng.  .  .  the  »« 

^  Diapoaltlon  of  th.  toamnt,  of  th.  Ocn»n  Foreign  Office,” 

.pacifically  that  tMr.  «. 

as°  “illdrl,'8' 

1*  Daclaioa  57 

.  „ . .  ^ntaatioaJfeSJiai*  9  Mar  46  (KGRC) , 

2-  ^^fWStg8?^^!^.!..,  P  w. 
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"Political  Tatting  before  Appointment  in  the  Central  German  Agenciee 
or  aa  Advisors,"  and  was  alao  charged  with  participating  in  various 
joint  undertakinga  of  the  Divisions  of  QIIGUS*^  These  activities  led 

to  the  accumulation  of  a  considerable  s  taff  (43  professionals  and  47 

> 

clericals  allocated  as  of  1  June  1946),  and  the  War  Department  was  at 

l 

times  alarmed  lest  the  Office  of  Political  Affairs  expand  beyond  reason 
and  usurp  the  functions  of  0M3US  divisions*2  After  Civil  Adoinistrm* 
tlon  had  been  promoted  from  Branch  to  Divisional  status  in  OMSUS,  it 
assumed  innraaalng  responsibility  for  the  control  of  German  political 
activities  and  the  Office  of  the  Political  Advisor  was  gradually  shorn 
of  its  operating  functions* 

Reparations  Mission 

Problems  of  another  sort  were  occasioned  by  the  establishment  in 
1945  of  the  United  States  mission  to  the  Reparation  Commission  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  headed  by  Ambassador  Edwin  W,  Pauley.  Although  Gen  Clay  endeavored 
to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  President  Truman  that  reparations 
p'l «nn< eE  in  Military  Government  be  coordinated  with  Ambassador  Pauley's 
organisation,^  the  delegation  of  substantial  policy-making  authority  to 
Ambassador  Pauley  in  an  area  involving  economic  operations  within  Germany 


1.  Ibid* 

2.  Ltr,  Aast  Sec  of  War  John  J.  McCloy  to  Gen  Clay,  21  Jun  4 5,  para  11* 
CAD  Decimal  File  014  Germany,  RG-122,  CRB.  SECRET 

3.  Cable,  War  Dept  to  USGCC,  CM  OUT  21841,  23  Jun  45,  CAD  Numerical 
File,  RG-122,  DRB.  SECRET 
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was  bound  to  cause  conflict*  After  the  Ambassador  had  undertaken  to 
Interpret  the  Potsdam  provisions  on  reparations  to  Gen  Clay,  Secretary 
of  War  Stimaon  wrote  to  Pauley  suggesting  that*  "Where  USFET  refers 
policy  questions  to  the  US  representative  on  the  Allied  Co omission  on 
Reparations  ;  ,  «  information  copies  also  be  sent  to  the  JCS.1'1  When 
the  State  Department,  in  appointing  a  successor  to  Pauley,  authorized 
him  "to  review  from  the  policy  standpoint  for  the  Department  of  State 
any  American  proposals  for  removals  to  be  made  to  the  Allied  Control 
Council,  .  Gen  Clay  Objected  strongly.  The  Ikited  States  Govern- 

i 

raent,  ha  said,  should  make  a  dear-cut  decision  whether  OMGUS  or  the 
US  representative  on  the  Reparations  Commission  should  determine  the 
amount  and  character  of  reparations  removals.  As  a  result  of  this 
dsmarche,  Gen  Clay  recovered  firm  control  of  theater-level  repara¬ 
tions  policy,  (This  story  is  developed  in  more  detail  In  Chapter  VI, 
below,) 

P|hg£ 

While  certain  missions  performing  essentially  technical  functions, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Justice  mission  collecting  evidence  for  use 
in  trials  involving  sequestered  property,  were  able  to  avoid  major 

1,  Ltr,  Edwin  W,  Pauley,  US  Member  of  Allied  Reparations  Commission, 
to  Gen  Clay,  A  Aug  45,  WDSCA  Decimal  File  014  Germany,  RQ-122,  DRB; 
and  Ltr,  Sec  of  War  Stimaon  to  the  Hon  Edwin  W,  Pauley,  6  Sep  45, 
WDSCA  Decimal  File  014  Germany,  RG-122,  DRB.  CONFIDENTIAL 

2,  Resume  of  Meeting  at  State  Dept,  3  Nov  45,  Subject:  Current  Ques¬ 
tions  in  the  Military  Government  of  Germany,  ASW  Decimal  File  370,8 
Germany,  DRB, 
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difficulties  in  their  relatione  with  Military  Government,  those  that 
oame  with  the  idea  of  fishing  in  polioy  waters  were  politely  but 
firmly  snubbed*  Among  these  were  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
mission  that  arrived  in  Germany  in  August  1945  to  disouse  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Industrial  Disarmament  Committee  reports  with  offioials  of  GBGCC 
and  to  make  plans  for  a  further  "external  security  investigation* " 

Gen  Clay  Indicated  that  "any  FSA  program  would  be  toe  late  to  be  use¬ 
ful  and  might  be  embarrassing  to  our  efforts  to  work  out  the  problems 
here  on  the  ground* On  another  occasion,  Gen  Clay  scotched  a  pro¬ 
posed  Technical  Intelligence  Agency,  which  proposed  to  operate  outside 
Military  Government  channels,  by  indicating  that  this  agency  would  have 
to  provide  full  facilities  for  its  own  logistic  support.  The  Sfer  De¬ 
partment,  Gen  Clay  commented,  had  been  most  helpful  in  keeping  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies  out  of  Germany  **  he  hoped  that  its  success  in  this 

2 

respect  would  continue. 

Experience  in  the  occupation  of  Germany,  aa  well  as  the  precedent 
set  by  Gen  Clay,  confirmed  the  traditional  American  doctrine  of  the 
abeolute  authority  of  the  theater  commander,  but  the  price  of  the 
confirmation  was  an  unprecedented  expansion  of  the  governmental  tasks 
devolving  on  the  military  establishment.  For  the  combat  phase  of 

1.  Ltr,  Gen  Clay  to  Asst  Sec  of  War  McCloy,  3  Sep  45*  OMGUS  File 
"General  Clay’s  Letters,"  Jun-Nov  45 >  KCRC, 

2.  Cable  Cb  20U3,  OMGUS  to  WARCAD  personal  for  Hilldring,  CAD 
Numerical  Fils,  80-122,  ERB.  SECRET 
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military  government,  «a  well  aa  the  Initial  and  transitional  poet- 
ooabat  phases  in  which  occupation  forces  are  concerned  Mainly  with 
realising  Halted  States  security  and  in  accomplishing  political  and 
eoonomio  reforms,  tbs  doctrine  of  the  theater  oooaander's  supremacy 
may  be  said  to  haws  proved  its  validity*  Tbs  occupation  of  Germany, 
however,  entered  a  final  phase  differentiated  from  previous  occupa¬ 
tions  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  German  sovereignty  and  that  the 


focus  of  political  oonoern  had  ahifted  from  Germany'  to  the  Soviet 
Union*  Military  Government  assumed  the  role  of  a  protector,  and  t 


some  extent  even  sn  advocate,  of  German  interests]  it  could  be  aald 


to  funotion  as  a  substitute  German  Government*  In  this  situation, 
the  question  of  independent  United  States  missions  takes  on  a  new 
light,  as  it  did  in  the  dispute  in  July  1948  over  whether  the  Econo¬ 
mic  Cooperation  Administration  mission  in  Germany  should  be  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  EGA  Special  Representative  in  Europe,  Harriman,  or  to 
Military  Government.  Harriman  had  logical  grounds  for  arguing  that 
the  EGA  mission  to  Germany  should  be  analogous  to  such  missions  in 
other  countries.  Just  as  the  mission  to  Prance  would  never  be  a  part 
of  the  French  Government,  thus  the  mission  to  Germany  could  not  be  a 
part  of  Military  Government.  Although  the  issue  was  settled  by  a  com¬ 
promise,  the  question  may  still  legitimately  be  asked  whether  circus*-  _ 
stances  might  not  sometime e  Justify  an  exception  to  the  rule  that_all 
United  States  mission  to  an  occupied  area  be  administratively  respon- 
sible  to  the  theater  commander.  Admission  of  such  exceptions  would  not 


necessarily  ohalienge“the  validity  of  the  general  rule. 
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Ohapter  IV 

MUQR  FRE-SURRBNDER  POLICES  —  FROM 
CASABIANCA  TO  QUSBBC 


The  beginnings  op  occupation  policy 


IL-kilPW* 


.-Mil 


It  was  difficult  enough  to  begin  planning  the  purely  operational  aide  of 
military  government.  Creating  substantive  policies  —  stating  the  ultimate 
aims  of  military  government  —  was  immeasurably  more  difficult.  The  Army  held 
that  the  task  of  military  government  would  be  mainly  administrative.  It  expec¬ 
ted  to  receive  political  policy  from  the  State  Department,  fiscal  policy  from 
the  Treasury,  and  economic  policy  from  whichever  agency  was  assigned  that  func¬ 
tion.  let  fulfilling  these  needs  for  policy  during  the  war  meant  overcoming  a 
psychological  hurdle.  Since  assignment  of  planning  authority  would  offend  those 
not  entrusted  with  it,  and  since  decisions  are  objectionable  to  those  who  dis¬ 
agree  with  them,  it  was  much  more  comfortable  to  let  matters  take  their  course. 

In  the  spring  of  1942  Walter  Lippmann  called  on  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Sumner  Wells  to  urge  early  planning  of  concrete  post-war  settlements.  Welles 
writes  of  this  meeting t 

"I  could  only  answer  that  I  believed  that  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  were  officially  committed  to  a  policy  of  no 
agreements  an  territorial  adjustments  or  political  settlements 
until  after  the  war,  when  they  could  be  dealt  with  at  a  peace 
conference  of  the  United  Nations.  ...  I  was  naturally  not  able 
to  say  that  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  position  taken  on  this 
question  by  ths  Administration. . . " 
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"I  was  at  that  vary  moment  studying  afresh  the  records  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1919,  and  I  was  engrossed  in  depart¬ 
mental  discussions  of  precisely  such  territorial  and  political 
questions  as  those  Walter  Lippoann  had  raised.  ‘Ihe  mol's  I  read 
about  the  negotiations  of  1919,  the  more  1  was  convinced  that 
our  wisest  course  would  be  to  try  to  work  out  with  our  allies 
now,  before  V-day,  as  detailed  an  agreement  as  possible.  Our 
armed  strength,  our  material  resources,  the  moral  authority  of 
Resident  Roosevelt  and,  even  more,  perhaps,  our  allies1  need 
of  us,  would  give  infinitely  greater  leverage  now  than  we  could 
have  after  the  victory  was  won. Mi/ 

’  Although  the  State  Department  was  beginning  its  studies  of  post-war  politi¬ 
cal  problems  and  there  was  considerable  sentiment  for  an  international  planning 
commission  to  deal  with  major  post-war  questions,  the  decision  on  the  highest 
level  was  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  foreseen  post-war  political  and  terri¬ 
torial  issues.  Postponing  the  settlements  meant  in  practice,  though  it  need 
not  have,  postponing  much  of  the  planning  as  wall.  'Ihe  military  eventa  of  1942 
made  it  dear  that  winning  the  war  would,  be  a  long  pull,  and  the  President  was 
inclined  to  heed  the  warnings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  attempting  to 
reach  political  and  territorial  settlements  then  would  Jeopardise  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Thera  was  genuine  fear  that  Russia  might  make  a  separate 
peace  with  Hitler.  It  was  also  desired,  in  the  interest  of  national  unity,  to 
avoid  disputes  between  ett^nlo  groups  in  the  United  States.  These  and  other 
faotore  militated  in  favor  of  a  "policy  of  having  no  poliey"  so  that  the  opera¬ 
tional  planners  for  military  government  were  forced  to  make  independent  assump¬ 
tions  regarding  political  objective. 

The  reluctance  on  th'  part  of  President  Roosevelt  to  assume  active  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  development  of  postwar  policy  opened  the  field  for  competition 


j/  Seven  Decisions.  123. 
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between  auflh  centers  of  polioy  Interest  as  might  assert  themselves.  For  a 
while,  the  opportunity  to  assert  leadership  was  open  to  the  Department  of  State. 
On  18  November  1942  tha  President  gave  the  Secretary  of  State  Tull  authority 
over  all  economic,  political  and  fiscal  questions  which  might  develop  In  liber¬ 
ated  territories,  ^  a  grant  that  sight  easily  have  been  extended  to  cover 
oooupied  enemy  territories  had  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of  State  been 
more  aggressive.  Secretary  Hull,  however,  was  not  fond  of  controversial  issues. 
Tha  Department's  failure  to  establish  successful  coordination  of  military  and 
civilian  agencies  interested  in  civil  affairs  threw  the  problem  back  on  the 
War  Department,  vhloh  was  already  faced  with  urgent  problems  In  the  fcfc 
African  Theater. 

As  a  result,  initial  military  government  polioy  stressed  combat  require¬ 
ments.  While  the  original  doctrine  of  retaining  existing  laws,  oustoms  and 
institutions  of  occupied  countries  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  "de-faBcietiaation" 
in  Italy,  instructions  were  given  not  to  carry  the  new  polioy  so  far  as  to  break 
down  the  Italian  administrative  machine.  Although  the  rudiments  of  economic 
polioy  made  their  appearance  for  the  first  time,  in  the  1943  revision  of  the* 

Field  Manual  for  Military  Government  (FM  27-5).  the  content  of  that  policy 

5/ 

w£8  limited,  in  the  main,  to  the  support  of  military  operations.*' 

Policies  with  a  very  different  orientation  were  brewing  in  various  quarters 
in  Washington,  but  military  government  officers  in  tha  theater  knew  nothing 
about  them.  The  protagonists  of  a  'hard  peace"  were  building  their  positions 
of  strength,  but  they  kept  their  plans  under  wraps  while  waiting  for  the 


1/  Edwin  J.  Hayward,  "Coordination  of  Military  and  Civilian  Civil  Affairs  Plan¬ 
ning,"  Tfry  A.pfple  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
Philadelphia,  January  1950,  pp  19-27 

.is/  Merle  Fainsod,  "The  Development  of  the  American  Military  Government  Policy 
During  World  War  II,"  Chapter  II  In  Experiences.  See  also  p.  lftNgfr infra 
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psychological  moment  to  introduce  them.  The  isolation  between  the  operative 
planners  in  the  War  Department  and  the  centers  of  policy  interest  to  which  the 
topmost  officials  of  the  Administration  had  defaulted  their  authority  limited 
the  points  of  view  of  both  types  of  planners.  The  operating  planners  in  the 
War  Department  failed  to  visualize  the  problems  presented  by  the  total  collapse 
of  the  Reich  and  to  foresee  the  strictly  political  tasks  that  military  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  expected  to  accomplish.  At  the  same  time  a  group  of  civilian 
planners  in  the  Foreign  iSoonomio  Administration,  the  Treasury  and  Justice 
Departments,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  State  Department,  were  anticipating  a 
total  collapse  and  planning  to  use  it  to  accomplish  a  political  revolution. 
They,  in  turn,  failed  to  appreciate  the  need  for  political,  economic  and  social 
order  to  which  a  military  government  officer  must  necessarily  give  his  major 
attention. 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  2,  the  research  staff  and  the  committees  of  the 
Department  of  State  were  organizationally  and  technically  adequate  to  produce 
a  studied  and  detailed  policy  for  the  post-war  treatment  of  Germany.  The  weak- 
neae  was  not  administrative  but  political J  unwillingness  or  inability  to  make 
the  baBic  decisions  providing  a  direction  to  staff  planning.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  staff  produced,  and  the  committees  considered,  hundreds  of  research  artd 
policy  papers.  Most  of  these  papers  perished  by  the  wayside.  The  Departiamt 
did,  however,  oak*  several  major  contributions  to  poet-war  policy  e.»  it 
actually  developed* 

Development  of  a  Limited  Framework  of  Policy 

The  Subcommittee  on  Security  Problems  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Post¬ 
war  Foreign  Policy,  including  representation  from  the  Armed  Forces,  sat  the 
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pattern  for  the  unconditional  surrender  imposed  on  Germany.  Well  before  the 
Casablanca  Conference,  the  Subcommittee  concluded  that  the  United  States  could 
aooept  only  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  and  Japan,  but  that  with 
Italy  negotiation  might  be  possible.  Although  no  formal  recommendation  was 
made  by  the  State  Department,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  apprised  the 
President  of  this  conclusion  before  the  announcement  of  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  on  26  January  1943 later,  the  Department  furnished  guidance  to  the 
US  representative  on  the  European  Advisory  Comission,  which  prepared  a  sur¬ 
render  document  and  supplementary  terms  to  be  imposed  on  Germany. 

Another  State  Department  recommendation,  which  became  the  basis  for  US 
policy  in  international  negotiations,  concerned  settlement  for  the  Soviet- 
Polish  border.  A  policy  summary  paper  dated  19  May  1943  discusses  the  pos¬ 
sible  boundaries.  While  the  Political  Subcommittee  did  not  reject  the  1939 
boundary,  it  "placed  emphasis  on  the  difficulty  of  securing  Soviet  oonsent 
to  it,”  whereas  the  Territorial  Subcommittee  recommended  the  Riga  Line 
(involving  substantial  territorial  concessions  to  the  USSR)  as  a  starting 
point  for  negotiation.  Concerning  the  Gurzon  Line,  which  approximates  the 
boundary  actually  established  in  1945,  the  Political  Subcommittee  "showed 
a  general  willingness  to  accept  the  Curzon  Line  if  it  proved  impossible  to 
secure  a  boundary  more  favorable  to  Poland, "  while  the  Territorial  Subcom¬ 
mittee  "considered  the  Curzon  Line  to  be  the  maximum  concession  that  should 
be  made  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  negotiations. ^  Thus  the  principle  of 
permitting  a  westward  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  established  within 

1/  ErtMTEttfiB*  127 

2/  "Poland!  Soviet  Union;  Territorial  Problems  -  Polish-Soviet  Frontiers," 
n-emorandum  dated  19  May  1943,  reprinted  in  Preparation.  509-13. 
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the  Department  of  State  well  in  advance  of  the  Teheran  Conference  at  which  the 
first  official  territorial  concessions  were  made  to  the  USSR.^  This  principle 
led  to  an  inevitable  corollary,  the  "compensation"  of  Poland  at  the  expense  of 
Germany. 

A  planning  assumption  established  at  an  early  date  was  that  there  would  be 
an  Interregnum  in  Germany  following  defeat  of  the  National  Socialists.  Ha  jo 
Holborn  notes  that  Washington  military  government  planners  considered  it  "always 
academic  to  discuss  anything  other  than  complete  Allied  administration,  since  it 
was  improbable  that  any  government  in  Germany  supplanting  the  Nads  would  eom- 
mand  the  support  of  the  Germans  on  a  national  scale.  "2/  The  "unconditional  sur¬ 
render"  doo trine  enunciated  at  Casablanca  was  also  felt  to  rule  out  making  peace 
with  a  military  regime  that  might  possibly  overthrow  the  Hitler  government.  A 
similar  view  was  held  in  the  British  Government.  As  the  British  political 
adviser  to  COSSAC  stated  in  September  1943,  the  Foreign  Office  considered  "that 
there  should  be  a  complete  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  that  no  cen¬ 
tral  government  should  be  recognised  there  for  about  two  years. ^ 

Kxospt  insofar  as  outright  dismemberment  of  Germany  was  aonsidsrsd,  the 
elimination  of  a  German  central  government  with  authoritative  powers  did  not 
preclude  the  existence  of  German  central  administrations  oharged  with  speoific 
functions.  The  Suropean  Advisory  Commission,  although  committed  to  the  division 
of  Germany  into  three  cones  of  occupation  as  agreed  at  Teheran,  based  its  delib¬ 
erations  on  the  assumption  that  thers  would  be  German  central  administrative 
organs  supervised  by  the  Allied  Council,  an  assumption  whioh  the  commission 

jj7  Winston  s.  Churehill,  Clnailt|g  Rina.  Boston  1951,  pp.  363-98)  H.  Pater 
Stern,  The  Struggle  for  Poland.  Washington  1953,  p.  27. 
g/  Mil  Gov  p.  1 

y  Minutee  of  COSSAC  Staff  Conference,  17  Sept  43,  SHAEF  SGS  File  337/14, 

RG  910,  ®B,  CONFIDENTIAL 
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incorporated  in  a  provision  of  the  Agreement  on  Control  Machinery  in  Germany 
reached  on  14  November  1944*^  Allied  political  officials  in  London  may  at 
times  have  leaned  toward  the  view  that  a  successor  Central  German  Government 

2/ 

would  or  should  be  recognized.  The  official  view  in  Washington,  as  expres¬ 
sed  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  in  concurring  with  the  14  November  1944 
agreement  sent  them  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  that: 

(1)  the  United  States  does  not  consider  it  probable  that  a 
German  or  other  central  authority  will  exist  at,  or  for 
same  time  after,  surrender,  and 

(2)  planning  should  assume  that  the  Allied  Control  Counoil 
will  determine  what  central  administration  or  adminis¬ 
trative  structures  in  Germany  will  be  permitted  or 

required. 2/ 

The  development  of  United  States  policy  toward  the  postwar  dismemberment 
of  Germany  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  whioh  experts  at 
the  technical  level  can  delay,  frustrate,  and  ultimately  reverse  the  objectives 
of  their  superiors  with  results  that  may  be  beneficial.  Although  under  Secretary 
of  State  Sumner  Wells  favored  the  partition  of  Germany  into  three  states,^  the 
Department  as  a  whole  opposed  this  policy  consistently.  The  policy  summary  on 
"Germany:  Partition"  completed  in  August  1943  ana  stating  the  results  of  com¬ 

mittee  deliberations,  gave  arguments  on  both  sides  but  made  it  clear  that  the 


V  Agreement  on  Control  Machinery  in  Germany,  approved  by  EAC  14  Nov  44,  as 
cited  in  "Historical  Summary  of  the  Agreement  and  Events  which  preceded  the 
lit  Meeting  of  the  Allied  Control  Council, "  unpublished  paper  in  files  of 
OMGUS  Historian,  KCRC. 

2J  Annotated  cables  on  negotiations  in  SAC  on  reparations,  11-30  Nov  44,  ASW 
Decimal  file  370.8  Germany  (Long  Term  Policies  file)  DRE,  SECRET 
2/  Condensed  from  ltr,  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  to  Sec  of  State,  27  Dec  44, 
VJDSA  Decimal  File  091  Germany,  RG  122,  DRB.  SECRET 
u  Simmer  Welles,  Tima  for  Decision.  N.Y.  1944,  pp.  336-364. 
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weight  of  evidence  waa  against  a  foroible  division  of  the  German  Reich.  The 
paper  indicated  that  partition  would  not  take  root  but  would  engender  bitter 
hostility,  jeopardizing  eventual  German  reconciliation  with  the  peace  settle¬ 
ment  and  the  ultimate  assimilation  of  Germany  into  the  society  ■'f  law-abiding 
nations.  It  would  result  in  economic  confusion  and  distress  followed  by  a 
lowered  standard  of  living  not  only  for  Germany  but  aliio  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Although  partition  of  Germany  was  discussed  at  the  first  Quebec  Conference  and 
wae  favored  both  by  British  Foreign  Seeratary  Eden  and  by  President  Roosevelt, 
it  did  not  become  official  polioy.  While  the  President  advooated  partition  on 
5  October  1943  before  Secretary  Hull's  departure  for  the  first  Three  Power  Con¬ 
ference  at  Moscow,  the  United  States  delegation  there  did  not  advocate  it.  At 
the  25  October  seeBion,  Hull  noted  that  dismemberment  had  found  favor  in  "high 
quarters"  in  the  U.S.  Government,  but  that  experts  on  German  matterB  were 
extremely  sceptical  of  its  practicability.  Both  Eden  and  Molotov  stated  that 
the  same  situation  prevailed  in  their  own  governments.  The  matter  was  then 
referred  to  the  European  Advisory  Commission,  whicf  postponed  action  for  more 

than  a  year;  A  Committee  on  Dismemberment  finally  established  in  March  1945 

2/ 

never  reached  conclusive  results.  The  further  development  of  State  Depart¬ 
ment  policy  on  dismemberment  of  Germany,  as  described  by  Philip  E.  Mosely,  was 
in  substance  as  follows: 

1/  "Germany:  Partition,  "  a  policy  memorandum  based  on  an  "H -document 11  for 
briefing  Seo  Hull  in  connection  with  the  first  Quebec  Conference,  17  Aug  1943, 
reprinted  in  Preparation  554-557. 

2/  Fhilip  E.  Mosely,  "Dismemberment  of  Germany,  the  Allied  Negotiations  from 
Yalta  to  Potsdam, "  Foreign  Affairs.  Vol.  28,  No.  3,  April  1950,  pp.  487-98. 
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During  the  winter  1943*44,  an  interdivisional  committee  of  the  Depart- 
Bant  of  State  made  an  intensive  study,  its  conclusions  being  discussed  in 
May  1944  by  the  Department's  Postwar  Progress  Committee,  presided  over  by 
Under  Secretary  Stettinius.  The  resulting  basic  memoraadvm  on  Germany  van 
approved  by  Secretary  Hull  in  July.  While  this  memorandum  welcomed  decen¬ 
tralisation  of  the  German  State  on  a  federal  basic,  it  pointed  out  that 
forcible  dismemberment  would  rule  out  development  of  demogfor&tie  institutions 
sines  any  stash  institutions  would  strive  to  restore  German  national ‘unity* 
Furthermore,  a  dismembered  Germany  could  not  become  economically  viable.  The 
memorandum  further  predicted  that  partition  would  lead  to  the  separate  states' 
falling  under  the  control  of  outside  Great  Powers  which  would  bid  far  German 
support  by  promising  to  work  for  the  re-unification  of  Germany.  Since  it  had 
already  been  deoided  to  divide  Germany  into  Zonae  of  Oooupation,  there  was  real 
danger  that  this  would  lead  to  da  facto  partition  unless  the  Allies  could  agree 
during  the  war  on  a  joint  policy  for  treating  defeated  Germany.  The  US  should 
therefore  support  efforts  to  create  an  Allied  Control  Council,  giving  this 
Counoil  the  firm  basis  of  agreed  policies  and  directives.*' 


The  policy  suomarised  in  the  memorandum  of  July  1944  was  only  that  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  not  that  of,  the  United  States  Government.  It  collided  head-on 
with  the  Morgenthau  Plan,  which  included  a  provision  for  dismemberment,  to 
enforced  by  Germany's  neighbors.  Yet,  although  the  dismemberment  of  Germany  was 
agreed  in  principle  at  lalta^/  and  was  actually  official  tripartite  policy  from 
February  until  May  1945,  the  policy  recommended  by  the  State  Department  for 

I 

treating  defeated  Germany  as  a  unit  on  the  basis  of  agreed  policies  and  direc¬ 
tives  was  the  policy  actually  placed  in  effect  at  the  time  of  surrender  and 
confirmed  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration  of  August  1945. 


Economic  and  Political  Recommendations  of  tho  State  Department 


Between  1942  and  1944  the  Department  of  Stats  laid  the  ground  for  a  mod¬ 
erate  political  and  eonomic  policy  in  Germany.  The  Departmental  Committee  on 


l/  Condensed  paraphrase  from  Mosely,  Igo.  oit. 

2/  Protoegol  of  Proceedings:  The  Crimean  (Yalta )  Conference,  Feb  4-11,45, 
Phrt  III,  "Dismemberment  of  Germany, "  reprinted  in  Decade.  30-34. 
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Germany  summarised  the  reocanendations  of  the  Department  in  a  memorandum  dated 


23  September  1943 »  from  which  the  following  exoerpts  are  taken > 


The  Departmental  Committee  oa  Germany  unanimously  recommend#  that  the 
United  States  Government  oppose  the  enforced  break-up  of  Germany  aa  part  of 
the  pe&oa  settlement. 

# 

. . .  The  committee  la  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  moat  desir¬ 
able  form  of  government  for  Germany  would  be  a  broadly-based  democracy  operat¬ 
ing  under  a  bill  of  rights  to  protect  the  civil  and  political  liberties  of  the 
individual. 

The  committee  is  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
creating  an  effective  democracy  in  Germany.  It  suggeata  that  there  are  three 
conditions  under  which  a  new  democratic  experiment  might  survive : 

1.  A  tolerable  standard  of  living. 

2.  A  minimum  of  bitterness  against  the  peace  terms  In 
order,  Ineoftr  as  possible,  to  avoid  an  appealing 
program  for  future  nationalistic  upheavals  at  home 
and  disturbances  abroad.  The  Committee  is  aware 
that  the  occupation  and  the  permanent  security  con¬ 
trols  which  it  deems  imperative  will  give  offense 
to  many  Germans,  but  it  recommends,  because  of  the 
importance  of  ultimate  German  reconciliation  with 
the  minimum  in  number  and  in  severity  which  will 

be  compatible  with  aeourity. 

3.  A  harmony  of  polioy  between  the  British  and  the 
American  Governments  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Soviet  Government  on  the  other.  In  oase  of  frio- 
tione  Germany  would  be  in  a  position  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power... 

The  Committee  therefore  recommends  hat  the  United  States  Government  adopt, 
in  the  interest  of  fostering  moderate  governments  in  Germany,  the  principle  of  a 
program  looking  to  the  economic  recovery  of  Germany,  to  the  earliest  possible 
reconciliation  of  German  people  with  the  peace,  and  to  the  assimilation  of  Ger¬ 
many,  as  soon  as  would  be  compatible  with  security  considerations,  into  the  pro¬ 
jected  international  order.  The  Committee  further  recommends  that  the  Soviet 
Government  be  invited  to  give  its  support  to  a  new  democratic  experiment  and  to 
the  principles  of  the  suggested  program. i/ 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  criticize  the  failure  of  the  US  and  British  Gov¬ 
ernments  to  announce  their  support  of  future  German  demooraoy,  particularly  in. 
view  of  the  sponsorship  of  the  Free  Germany  Committee  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It 

"The  Political  Reorganization  of  German, *  interdiviaional  country  committee 
policy  recommendation  dated  23  Sept  43,  reprinted  in  Preparation.  558-60 
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advocates  reorganisation  of  the  German  Government  according  to  the  federal 
principle,  but  warn*  against  forcing  decentralisation  so  far  as  to  make  cen¬ 
tralism  a  national  issue  or  to  inoapaoitate  the  German  Government  for  meeting 
its  soeial  and  eoonoaio  responsibilities. 

The  general  trend  of  State  Department  policy  remained  substantially  the 
sans  throughout  1943  and  the  first  part  of  1944.  4  document  entitled  "The 
Treatment  of  Germany, ■  originated  by  tha  Departmental  Committee  on  Germany  and 
revised  by  tha  Committee  on  Post-War  Programs  between  11  and  31  Ifey  1944  states 
that  the  basic  long-term  interest  of  the  United  States  In  Germany  is  to  prevent 
that  country  from  disturbing  the  peace.  To  coeroe  Indefinitely  more  than  60  mil¬ 
lion  technically  advanced  people,  however,  would  be  both  expensive  and  ineffec¬ 
tive.  The  beat  and  least  expensive  guarantee  of  security  would  be  Germany's 
repudiation  of  militaristic  ambitions  and  assimilation,  as  an  equal  partner, 
into  a  cooperative  world  society.  This  document  Included  the  following  state¬ 
ment  on  "democracy 


Since  tha  peace  maintained  only  by  the  continuous  coercion  of  Germany 
would  be  a  precarious  and  expensive  one  at  best,  it  must  be  an  objective  of 
the  US  to  promote  in  Germany  the  xargest  degree  possible  of  internal  stability 
based  on  free  institutions,  on  the  psychological  disarmament  of  the  German 
people  and  on  tolerable  economic  conditions. 

The  most  plausible  hope  for  lasting  political  reconstruction  and  orderly 
development  lies  in  the  establishment  of  democratic  government  despite  seriotis 
difficulties  faolng  such  an  attempt.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the 
aim  of  Ameriwux  policy  should  be  to  prepare  the  German  people  for  self-government, 
as  early  as  it  may  be  compatible  with  the  operation  of • seourity  controls  over 
Germany  and  with  the  functioning  of  a  general  system  of  international  security. 


1/  "The  Treatment  of  Germany, "  document  P.SC-14la,  21  Apr  44,  CCAC  Decimal  File 
014  Germany,  Section  II,  RG  999  (Temporary)  ERB.  Page  24  of  this  document  has 
the  following  notation:  "Original  draft  (CAC-143b)  prepared  and  reviewed  by  the 
Inter-divisional  Committee  on  Germany.  Reviewed  and  revised  by  the  Committee  on 
Post-War  Programs  at  meetings  of  May  11,12,18,19,25,31.”  SECRET 
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Za  visv  of  tli*  unsatisfactory  experience  with  th*  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the 
Committee  on  Foot-War  Program*  reoomaeaded  that  "vat  guilt"  olau*e  be  omitted 
from  th*  p*ae*  treaty  with  Germany. 

A  similar  philosophy  vai  refl*ot*d  in  a  document  entitled  "General  Objeo- 
tivei  of  United  States  Soononlo  Policy  with  respeot  to  Germany,"  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  State  Department  and  approved  by  th*  Working  Security  Committee  of 
the  State,  War  and  Navy  Department*  on  24  February  1944*  This  paper  urged  as  a 
major  objective  of  IB  economic  policy*  "To  bring  about  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  organisation  and  oonduot  of  German  eooaoedo  Ilf*  which  will,  In  time, 
integrate  Germany  into  the  type  of  world  eoonaqr  envisaged  in  thu  Atl&ntlo 
Charter.  ”  To  accomplish  this,  German  industrial  plants  capable  of  peacetime 
uses  should  be  not  dismantled  but  converted.  Although  this  policy  fell  into 
eollpe*  in  later  susaer  1944,  it  incorporated  the  basic  principles  which  tko 
United  States,  after  a  period  of  trial  and  error,  was  ultimately  to  adopt  as 
American  postwar  policy  respecting  Germany. 

tf  aw  "Bird  EuatLSafeggl 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  polloy  Initiative  taken  by  the  Department  of 
State  was  challenged  by  other  agencies.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Postwar 
Foreign  Policy,  an  interdepartmental  body  founded  early  in  1942  to  coordinate 
economic  planning  under  State  Department  guidance,  acquired  so  many  member b 
that  it  became  unwieldy  and  sterile.  Vioe-Preeidsnt  Wallaoe  induced  President 
Roosevelt  to  reoognise  officially  the  claim  of  the  newly-created  Board  of  £!co~ 
ncoio  Warfare  to  determine  postwar  American  economic  policy.^ 

1/  Seven  Decisions,  ife-83 
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The  resulting  impasse  produced  a  oomplete  steppage  of  the  work  of  eUb- 
ecmmitteee  at  the  Committee  on  Post-War  Eoonomio  Policy.  The  State  Department 
did  net  feel  able  to  recant nd  postwar  political  settlement#  when  another  agency, 
with  what  Whiles  describes  aa  "quite  opposite  rlevs, *  was  determining  economic 
policy.  Die  conflict  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  continued  as  long  at  the  latter  existed* 

The  abolition  of  the  BEW  and  assumption  of  its  functions  on  15  July  1943 
by  the  Office  of  Soononio  Warfare  (merged  with  other  agencies  into  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  on  25  September  1943)  eased  the  conflict  temporarily  be¬ 
cause  Hr.  I*o  T.  Crowley,  Director  of  the  QSW  (and  later  Admlnstrator  of  the  FE.4) 
was  required  to  conduct  his  activities  "in  conformity  with  the  established  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. ^ 

The  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  however,  continuing  a  project  initiated 
in  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  with  personnel  taken  over  from  the  Board,  under¬ 
took  to  develop  its  own  economic  policy  for  Germany.  The  basic  feature  of  this 
plan  was  the  limitation  of  Industrial  production  and  the  removal  of  "excess 
capacity".  About  the  same  time,  decartelization  studies  were  being  puroued 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Economic  Warfare  Section  of  the  Anti-True t,  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  conducted  these  studies,  was  established  as  the  result  of  a  conferon*. 
early  In  1942  between  Milo  Perkins,  Executive  Direotor  .of  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare,  and  Thurman  Arnold,  Assistant  Attorney-General.  The  orientation  of  the 
Economic  Warfare  Section,  directed  by  James  Stewart  Martin,  Special  Assistant  tc 
the  Attorney-General .  was  close  to  that  of  some  officials  in  the  Enemy  Branch  uf 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  Both  agencies  contributed  to  a  policy,  the 

1/  Records,  636, 
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object!?*  of  which  was  ths  dae traction,  transformation,  or  strict  control  of 
the  Oarman  industrial  econcey,  and  undertook  to  buttress  this  policy  by  exten¬ 
sive  research.  2/ 

The  scope  and  depth  of  tha  effort  expended  in  developing  and  justifying 
this  policy  is  illustrated  retrospectively  by  an  official  report  of  the  Foreign 
Eoonoeio  Administration,  giving  the  background  of  the  Technical  Industrial  Dis¬ 
armament  Studies  initiated  in  March,  19U5»  The  report  states  i 


"For  3  years  or  mors  bafora  ths  undertaking  of  the  studies  on  technical 
industrial  disarmament,  the  FBI  and  its  predecessor  agency,  the  Board  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Warfare,  had  been  engaged  in  studies  of  the  German  economy,  of  its  war 
potential,  and  of  measures  to  be  taken  in  occupied  Germany  including  those  par¬ 
ticularly  designed  to  danasify  tha  Oarman  eoonioay  and  economic  institutions* 
Through  the  Blockade  Division  of  the  former  Special  Areas  Branch  many  studies 
had  been  mads  concerning  German  economic  Interests  end  penetration  in  neutral 
countries,  and  concerning  German  industry,  war  production,  and  general  economic 
conditions  for  the  military  intelligence  agendas  of  the  Government  and  others «, 
Tha  Economics  Institutions  Staff  of  tha  former  Liberated  Areas  Branch  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  long  series  of  studies  for  the  civil  affairs  guide  program  of  the  kray. 
The  ISA  prepared  a  siseable  proportion  of  the  civil  affairs  guides  and  informa¬ 
tion  reports  published  by  the  War  Department.  The  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
Spedal  Areas  Branch  had  maintained  active  field  agents  in  the  various  theaters 
of  operations,  and  had  procured  intelligence  on  the  German  economy  comprising  a 
file  of  about  100,000  documents ,  all  of  which  had  been  circulated  to  the  staff 
end  cataloged  for  reference.  In  the  aggregate,  200  persons  had  been  engaged  in 
this  work  and  more  than  a  thousand  reports  relating  to  the  German  economy  were 
produced.  This  personnel  was  assigned  to  the  new  Enemy  Branch  and  brought  'with 
them  their  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience.”  2 / 

The  theoretical  basis  of  the  policy  research  conducted  by  the  Foreign  a1 
noetic  Administration  was  expressed  in  the  same  report  as  follows] 

The  economy  of  Germany  shall  be  directed,  controlled*  end  administered  u. 
such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  or  control  ell  German  industry  that  could  be  used  fox 

y  James''  Stewart  Martin,  All  honorable  Men,  Boston,  1950,  passim. 

2/  7?th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Subcommittee  Monograph  No.  6,  A  Program  for 
German  Economic  and  Industrial  Dlsaimaent,  Study  submitted  by  the  FEA  (Enemy 
feranch)  to  the  Subcommittee  on  War  Mobilisation  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  191*6,  pp.  Ul*7-1*8. 
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military  production  ...  in  ease  of  any  conflict  in  objectives,  the  elimination 
or  control  of  Germany 'a  war-making  power  shall  take  precedence  over  all  other 
considerations.  <W 

Explaining  this  policy  before  the  Kilgore  Committee,  Director  Henry  H.  Fowler 
of  the  FSA  Enemy  Branch  pointed  out  that:  "The  decisive  factor  in  modern  war 
ia  the  indue  triad  plant  as  a  whole,  rather  than  merely  that  sector  having  a 
special  military  character.  * 

Spearheaded  by  groups  in  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  to  be  joined  later  at  the  critical  time  by  like-minded  officials 
in  the  Treasury,  the  White  House,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Servioea  and  finally 
even  in  the  War  and  State  Departments,  the  advocates  of  a  sternly  restrictive 
economic  policy  for  Germany  made  haste  slowly.  The  records  indioate  that  until 
1944  the  United  States  Government  did  not  yet  have  an  official  policy  o ailing 
for  the  general  dismantling  or  restriction  of  German  industry. 

Policy  Dcvaloaaaat  in  the  War  Dap&rjanaflt 

The  Morgenthau  Plan  was  in  no  way  presaged  by  the  1943  edition  of  Field 
Manml  27-5,  Military  Government.  The  manual's  section  on  economic  policy  reads 

as  follows t 

"(a)  The  basic  economic  policy  of  the  United  States  CA/MJ  is 

"1.  To  revive  and  stimulate  the  economy  in  the  area  j.a  order  to  reduoa 
to  a  minimum  the  needs  of  the  occupied  area  for  United  States  and  Allied  assistance - 
*2.  To  develop  the  area  as  a  source  of  supply  for  further  operations  and 
to  use  available  goods  and  services  for  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  military  and 
civilian  needs. 

i/UdLA-V  pp.  436 
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"(b)  To  aooomplish  the  objectives  stated  in  (2)  above,  the  following  will 
be  necessary! 

"1.  Suitable  distribution  of  food,  fuel,  medicine  and  clothing. 

"2.  F-e -establishment  and  control  of  the  essential  industries,  public 
utilities,  transportation,  communications,  and  trade. 

"3.  Institution  of  control  over  prices,  the  domestic  flow  of  goods, 
imports  and  exports,  money  and  banking. 

"4.  Institution  or  continuance  of  a  rationing  system  and  other  forms 
of  control  to  suppress  blaek  market  activities. 

"(o)  Decisions  must  be  mads  as  to  what  types  of  eoonomio  activity  are  most 
important  and  surveys  will  be  made  to  determine  what  usable  facilities  and  unde¬ 
veloped  resources  are  available.  Normally  plans  will  be  made  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  agencies  for  the  resumption  of  essential  output  in  agriculture,  manufac¬ 
turing,  mining,  forestry,  fishing,  and  in  the  service  trades  ..."  (The  manual 
goes  on  to  suggest  spscifio  measures  for  accomplishing  these  objectives.)!/ 

When  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  in  the  War  Department  was  established  in 
Maroh  1943,  Its  Economic  Group  was  forced  by  military  necessity  to  give  primary 
attention  to  North  Afrioa,  and  Germany  was  for  the  time  being  rolegated  to  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration.  Although  liaison  was  quickly  established  between  this 
Division  and  the  State  Department,  Lend  Lease,  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  the  channels  were  overloaded  with  disputes  con¬ 
cerning  what  civilian  personnel  would  bs  permitted  in  the  theater  and  what 

2/ 

authority  the  theater  commander  should  have  to  control  their  operations, 

These  eonfliots  lasted  until  June  1943  when  the  President  directed  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  to  designate  an  Assistant  Secretary  to  coordinate  the  over¬ 
seas  activities  of  economic  agencies  to  assure  that  they  would  operate  in 
military  senes  under  the  military  commander. 


War  Department  Basic  Field  Manual  FM  27-5,  Military  Government,  1943  Edition, 
para  9c (5),  (a)-(e).  The  same  text  appears  with  minor  changes  in  t,*w  —  v.. . 

Minutes,  Meeting  of  Wax  Department  General  Council,  17  Mir  43,  RG  110,  DRB. 
SECRET 
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The  economic  policies  advocated  by  the  Board  of  Sconomio  Warfare  had  not 
achieved  such  acceptance  in  the  War  Department  during  the  life  of  the  Board  ae 
would  have  led  to  their  transmission  to  the  theater  commander.  The  minutes  of 
a  COSSAC  Staff  Conference  of  17  September  1943  indicate  that  at  that  time  the 
Combined  Command  In  Europe  was  not  informed  of  reparations  policies  being 
developed  in  Washington.  The  COSSAC  "mentioned  that  the  Russians  were  think¬ 
ing  of  removing  heavy  aaohlnery  from  Germany  in  order  to  reconstitute  industry 
in  their  own  oountryj  if  this  proposal  was  carried  out  It  would  be  .likely  that 
we  should  have  to  oope  with  heavy  Carman  unemployment.  ^ 

While  the  replacement  of  BEW  by  FEA  and  the  appointment  of  Leo  Crowley  aa 
Administrator  of  the  latter  undoubtedly  led  to  improved  liaison  with  the  War 
Department,  It  is  also  evident  that  ae  of  February  1944  the  War  Department  had 
aoospted  the  principle  of  reparations  only  for  the  purpose  of  compensating 
physical  damage  and  not  -  as  was  contemplated  by  TEA  -  for  its  own  sake  ae  a 
measure  of  "military  security.  "  A  planning  memorandum  of  that  data  from  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretory  of  War  raoommends  the  principle  "that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Germany  to  provide  reparations  for  the  physical  damage  inflicted 
by  its  Armed  Toroes  upon  the  USSR  and  other  Allied  and  occupied  countries.. on 
So on oral o  disarmament,  however,  would  be  limited  to  the  dismantling  of  arms 

manufacturing  facilities  and  the  prohibition  of  military  production  including 

2/ 

all  types  of  aircraft.** 


~y  Minutes  of  COSSAC  Staff  Conference,  17  Sept  43,  RG  910  338/14,  DRB. 
CONFIDENTIAL 

2/  Mamorandvan,  "The  Treatment  of  Germany,  n  Feb  44,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany,  DRD.  SECRET 
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OPERATIONAL  PLANNING  PCE  MILITARY  GOV^HSfltf^ 


SJatua  of  Government-Leval  Planning  in  1943  and  1944 

Is  the  maantime,  the  War  Department  was  engaged  in  operational  planning 
for  military  government,  with  the  British  and  also  unilaterally.  Combined 
military  government  planning  was  a  fraction  of  the  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  subordinate  to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  CCAC  was  expected  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  CCS  general  and  supply  policies  for  enemy  areas,  to  take  responsibllity 
for  "broad  civil  affAirs,  planning  and  direction  in  Washington  of  Civil  Affaire 
problems  presented  to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  the  Theater  Commander" 
and  also  to  coordinate  the  operations  of  military  and  civilian  agencies. ^ 

Unilateral  planning  centered  in  the  Civil  Affairs  Division,  which  by  July 
1944  had  produced  a  Civil  Affairs  Handbook  in  throe  parts  and  had  coordinated 
a  series  of  more  than  one  hundred  specialized  handbooks.  The  latter  ranged 
from  "General  Principles  for  the  Dissolution  of  the  Nazi  Party  and  the  Elimina¬ 
tion  of  Nazis"  and  "Policy  Towards  the  Revival  of  Old  Parties  and  EstabJ ishmont 
of  New  Parties"  to  "Sickness  Insurance  in  Germany,"  "Natural  Resources"  and  oven 
"Leather  and  Footwear  in  Germany. " 

The  administrative  theory  asserted  authoritatively  throughout  tho  cowcu  >n 
military  government  distinguished  between  basic  econojlic  and  political  policy 
(including  coordination  of  civilian  interests)  and  operational  planning.  Vhn 
first  was  a  function  of  the  State  Department,  the  second  of  the  Army.  Alt-lieu;  h 
the  separation  of  levels  of  planning  was  implicit  in  formal  relationships  between 
the  State  and  War  Departments,  it  was  disturbed  by  developments  within  tho  War 
Department  and  by  the  claims  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Foreign  Economic 

1/  Charter  for  the  CCAC,  CCS  190/T/D,  29  Jan  44,  CAD  Decimal  File  3.34  CC-iO, 

RG  122,  ORB,  RESTRICTED 
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administration  competing  with  State  for  a  share  if  not  the  dominant  influence  in 
policy-making. 

Sinoe  the  line  between  policy  and  operations  refused  to  say  clear,  the  Civil 

Affairs  Division  tended  to  demand  and  assume  an  increasing  share  of  authority  in 

policy  questions.  As  General  Hilldring  stated  in  a  meeting  of  the  War  Department 

General  Counoil  on  31  May  1943,  CAD  during  its  first  weeks  had  made  a  major  effort 

to  convince  the  State  Department  of  the  primacy  of  the  War  Department  in  questions 

of  military  government.^  Commenting  some  years  later,  the  General  wrote  that 

"The  War  Department  had  much  to  do  with  creating  the  political  and  economic  policy 

2/ 

of  the  United  States  with  rsepeot  to  the  countries  we  liberated  and  conquered."^ 
The  main  channel  for  policy  coordination  between  the  Departments  of  War  and 
State  was  the  Working  Security  Committee.  According  to  Gen.  Hilldring,  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  on  too  low  a  level  to  speak  with  authority.  Its  effectiveness  was 
hampered  by  a  divergence  of  State  and  War  Department  views:  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  members  considered  that  the  close  of  hostilities  would  usher  in  a  period  in 
which  political  policy  would  predominate,  while  the  War  Department  General  Staff 
had  decided  that  the  iMcadiate  post-surrender  period  would  be  devoted  mainly  to 
security  questions  such  as  disarmament  of  the  eneny,  disposition  of  American 
forces  and  assurance  of  public  safety.  As  a  result,  the  Committee  fulfilled  only 

1/  Minutes  of  the  maatlng  of  the  War  Department  General  Council,  31  May  43, 
Summary  of  Gen  Hilldring' s  ramakrs,  RG  110,  DHB.  SECRET 
g/  Ltr,  Gen.  Hilldring  to  Dr.  Kent  Hoberts  Greenfield,  Chief  Historian,  OCMH, 
"Weinberg  Piles 7  Aug  50. 
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partially  its  function  of  developing  instructions  to  be  sent  through  the  State 
Department  to  the  US  representative  on  the  European  Advisory  Conadssion  in 
Londonii/ 

The  role  of  the  War  Department  in  the  development  of  military  government 
policy  ws  thus  acquired  to  a  large  extent  by  default.  As  Gen.  Hilldrlng 
explains i 

“First  there  vas  no  organisation  in  Washington  capable  of  haanering  out 
these  policies  end  decisions  except  the  War  Department.  There  wasn't  even  a 
clear  and  lasting  decision  as  to  idiat  civilian  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
government  should  participate  in  the  making  of  policy.  The  Treasury  Department 
end  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  insisted  that  they  must  be  included  in 
the  machinery  of  policy  making  on  equality  with  the  Department  of  State,  and 
they  never  failed  to  assert  that  they  had  Presidential  support  for  their  claim. 

The  status  that  thsse  two  institutions  claimed  for  themselves  was  never  accepted 
by  the  State  Department,  which  maintained  from  beginning  to  end  that  the  State 
Department  alone  among  the  civilian  departments  and  agencies  was  responsible  for 
policy  without  our  borders,  and  that  it  vas  necessary  only  to  consult  other 
civilian  agencies  of  government  when  the  State  Department  felt  the  need  for  tech¬ 
nical  advice.  This  bitter  and  troublesome  controversy  was  never  reaolved.2/ 

Gen  Hilldrlng  diagnoses  the  difficulty  as  the  result  of  defective  organization 

in  the  State  Department.  As  Indicated  elsewhere,  however,  the  difficulty  vas 

not  administrative  but  political.  Professional  training  and  administrative 

management  could  not  compensate  for  inadequate  policy  leadership. 

Before  the  summer  of  1944  not  many  specific  policies  for  Germany  were 
developed  at  government  level.  There  were,  of  course,  various  International 
declarations  such  as  those  made  et  Casablanca,  Quebec  end  Teheran  as  well  as 
the  Moscow  Declaration  of  German  Atrocities,  but  these  ware  of  a  general  nature 
and  not  easily  applicable  to  specific  problems.  Where  concrete  decisions  were 

Philip  Mostly,  loo. alt.,  also  ltr,  Gen  Hilldrlng  to  Mr.  Dale  Nobis  of  the 
Srooldmgt  Institution,  i#  Nov  $0,  in  which  Gen  Hilldrlng  consents  on  the  Moaely 
article*  Gen  Hilldrlng  indicates  that  it  vas  the  function  not  of  the  Working 
Security  Committee  but  of  the  State  Department  to  furnish  guidance  to  the  US 
representative  of  the  EAC  and  that  Ambassador  WLnant  never  complained  of  inadequacy 
of  guidance  from  that  Department.  See,  however,  the  comment  of  Major  McLean  in 
July  191(4,  quoted  above  in  Chapter  II  at  note  1,  page  19. 

2/  Ltr,  Gen  John  B.  Hilldrlng  (Former  Director  of  Civil  Affairs  Division)  to 
Sr.  Kent  Roberts  Greenfield,  Chief  Historian,  OCMH,  7  Aug  $0,  p.  5.  Sourest 
OCMH,  GA,  File  70,  Drawer  3* 
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aada,  they  were  frequently  kept  voider  such  tight  seourity  as  to  salos  them 
unavailable  far  guidance  In  the  field*  The  result  was  a  polity  vacuum  in  the 
vary  areas  in  whioh  the  theater  expeeted  and  was  entitled  to  guidance.  The 
effeot  on  this  vacuum*)*  illustrated  in  Profeeoor  Holborn 8 s  remark  about  SHAEF, 
quoted  in  Chapter  II  above. ^ 


larly  in  1944*  the  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Committee  undertook  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  general  directive  far  military  government  operations  in  Germany 
prior  to  surrender.  This  directive  mas  to  be  issued  by  CCS  to  SCAEF,  and  would 
state  the  policies  to  be  followed  up  to  the  date  of  final  German  capitulation. 
It  wae  hoped  that  an  analogous  post— surrender  directive  could  be  negotiated  in 
the  SAC  and  agreed  by  the  United  States,  the  OK,  and  the  USSR  far  application 
to  Germany  ae  a  whole. 

The  pre-surrender  directive  for  Germany  was  completed  by  CCAC  In  April 
1944  and  approved  by  CCS  late  that  month.  It  was  assigned  the  number  CCS-551 
and  its  full  title  was  "Directive  to  the  Supreme  Commander  for  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Germany  Prior  to  Defeat  or  Surrender."  The  Secretariat  of  CCS 

2/ 

forwarded  the  Direotive  to  Gen  Eisenhower  on  28  April  1944. 

Directive  CCS-551,  by  its  own  terms,  was  limited  to  the  pre-defeat  period 
and  was  provisional  in  nature,  being  subject  to  alteration  as  recommended  by 
the  European  Advisory  Commission  with  regard  to  the  post-surrender  period. 

of  12  Apr  44  and  CM-OUT  22653  of  15  Apr  44  from  VJD  to 
SCAEF,  CAD  Numerical  File,  IRE.  SECRET  Also,  Memo,  Secretariat  of  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces,  28  Apr  44, 
transmitting  Pre-Surrender  Directive,  ASW  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany,  DRB. 
CONFIDENTIAL  (downgraded  from  T8) 
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Cables,  CM-OUT  21931 


authority  for  military  government  was  Stt&Tin  Artile  II,  which  stated  that 
SCASF's  rights  in  Germany  "prior  to  mconditional  surrender  or  German  defeat 
will  be  those  of  an  Occupying  Faros*" 

The  general  objectives  of  pre-surrender  occupation  ware  indicated  in 
Article  I  of  the  Political  Directive  attaohed  to  CCS-551  ae  follows i 


*1.  ihe  administration  shall  be  firm.  It  will  at  the  same  time  be  just 
and  humane  with  respect  to  the  civilian  population  so  far  as  oonsiBtent  with 
strict  military  requirements.  You  will  strongly  discourage  fraternisation 
between  Allied  troops  and  the  German  officials  and  population.  It  should  be 
made  dear  to  the  looal  population  that  Military  Occupation  is  intended:  (l) 
to  aid  military  operational  (2)  to  destory  Nasism-Fasolsa  and  the  Nasi  Hier¬ 
archy  j  (3)  to  maintain  and  preserve  lav  and  ordarj  and  (4)  to  restore  normal 
conditions  ajnmg  the  civilian  population  as  soon  as  possible,  insofar  as  ouch 
conditions  will  not  interfere  with  military  operations. W 


Die  denasifioatian  provisions  provided  far  the  arrest  of  Adolf  Hitler, 
his  chief  Nasi  associates  and  persons  suspected  of  having  committed  war  crime g, 
and  for  the  internment  of  heads  of  ministries  and  other  high  political  func¬ 
tionaries  Including  German  administrators  of  occupied  territories.  It  did  not 
contemplate  the  wholesale  arrest  of  NSDAP  officials  or  members  generally,  nor 
of  members  of  Nasi  Party  organisations.  Die  Directive  went  on  to  order  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Nasi  Party  and  suspension  of  its  organisations  “except  those 
which  you  may  require  to  continue  to  function  for  administrative  convenience  . " 
Only  "high"  Party  officials  vers  to  be  arrested.  Nazi  laws  would  be  abrogated 
and  the  German  courts  suspended,  purged  and  then  reopened  under  Allied  super- 
vision.  CCS-551  contained  no  provision  for  the  denazification  of  non¬ 
governmental  activities,  suoh  as  industry,  banking  and  commerce. 

Die  political  Directive  prescribed  military  government  through  indirect 
rule,  the  principal  link  being  at  the  Reglerungsbezlrk  or  Krais  level.  Controls 

1 7  7SST,  "Analysis  of  CCS-551  (pre-defeat  directive  for  Germany),  20  Oct  44? 
ASW  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany  (Interim  Directive  File),  ERB.  SECRET 
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at  highar  levs!  would  be  inserted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Theater  Commander. 

No  actual  appointment  of  Germans  to  important  posts  was  to  be  made  until  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  no  members  of  the  Nazi  hierarchy 
nor  permanent  members  of  the  German  General  Staff  would  be  permitted  to 
oeoupy  such  positions,  '^here  was  a  blanket  prohibition  against  political 
activity  including  the  sentence t  "German  political  leaders  in  exile  shall 
have  no  pert  in  the  administration.  A f 

The  economic  guide  to  the  Pre-Defeat  Directive,  known  under  the  number 
CCS-551/2,  directed  SCAEF  to  assure  maximum  production,  collection  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  and  food  products,  including  provision  of  necessary  labor 
and  transport  for  that  purpose.  German  authorities  were  to  be  Instructed  to 
restore  utilities  and  to  maintain  coed  mines  in  working  condition  and  in  full 
operation  so  far  as  transport  might  permit.  The  Commander  was  given  responsi¬ 
bility  for  procuring  goods  and  materials  for  export  and  to  this  end  was  direc¬ 
ted  to  control  and  maintain  in  a  full  state  of  efficiency  German  transport  and 
communication,  to  set  up  export-import  controls  and  to  maintain  price,  wage 
and  rationing  controls.  Black  market  activities  and  hoarding  were  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  and  all  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  prevent  inflation.  In  general,  the 
Commander  was  expected  to  aocomplsih  economic  objectives  through  the  existing 
German  administration,  which  would  have  been  purged  of  major  N&ziz  and  members 
of  the  Nazi  hlerarohy  occupying  "important"  positions. 

17  This  provision  reflects  a  doctrine  incorporated  in  the  Directives  for  the 
combat-phase  Military  Government  of  Sicily  and  repeated  in  the  revised  Field 
Manual,  7M  27-5  of  22  Deoember  1943.  The  manual  undertakes  to  forbid  political 
activities  of  any  sort  including  that  of  the  released  former  victims  of  dictator¬ 
ship.  It  prohibits  local  personalities  or  political  groups,  "however  sound  in 
sentiment,"  from  having  any  part  in  determining  ;he  policies  of  Military  Govern-; 
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While  certain  feature e  of  CCS-  551TSWIb  the  blanket  prohibition  of 
political  activity,  were  of  a  Bpecifio  pre-eurrender  nature,  the  directive  con¬ 
tained  strong  implications  of  post-surrender  policy.  From  a  long-range  point 
of  view,  its  most  significant  features  were  limitation  of  denasification  to  a 
small  group  of  leading  Nasis  and  assumption  by  Military  Government  of  soma 
positive  responsibility  for  operation  and  revival  of  the  German  economy. 

EVENTS  LADING  TO  BUS  KORGENTHAU  FLAK 


Ihe  German  Country  Unit  of  SHAEF  moved  from  London  to  Shrivenham  in 
April  1944.  During  its  say  thers,  which  lasted  until  June  of  the  same  year, 
it  was  organised  in  Divisions  corresponding  to  the  Gorman  ministries  and  it 
produced  the  payfa  for  Military  Rnyar^mgnt  of  Germany.  It  was  assumed 

that  the  occupation  cones  would  be  for  garrison  purpose  only  and  that  Allied 
administration  of  Germany  would  be  joint  and  centralized.  Preparations  were 
made  for  the  expected  arrival  of  Soviet  military  government  officers  to  join 
their  British  and  American  colleagues.^ 

The  SHAD?  Handbag  was  a  product  of  theater-level  planning  with  little  or  no 
guidance  from  Washington.  The  almost  total  absence  of  governmental-level 
polioy  available  to  the  writers  of  the  Handbook  was  reflected  in  a  memorandum 
sent  to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  10  February  1944  by  Lieutenant  General 
Walter  Bedell  Smith*  Chief  of  Staff  of  SHA£7.  This  memorandum  asked  for 
directives  answering  the  following  questions} 


J7  Dale  Clark,  "donflict  over  Planning  at  Staff  Headquarters,"  Chapter  X  in 

aattitnsai* 
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It  Austria  to  be  independent,  and  if  so  is  its  occupational 
control  to  differ  fro*  that  Imposed  on  the  Ruhr? 

If  dismemberment  is  to  take  place,  can  it  be  planned  in  time 
to  be  effective  -  aided  by  disruptive  propaganda  -  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  occupation? 

Will  any  central  German  government  in  existence  be  recognized 
or  permitted  to  exaroise  economic  control?  If  not,  what  Allied 
body  will  exerolse  such  control?  ^SHAEF  considered  that  auoh 
control  was  essential  and  that  the  Control  Cotanission  should 
impose  an  eoanoaic  plan  on  Germany  as  soon  as  possible^/ 

What  degree  of  barrier  will  be  represented  by  the  zonal  bound¬ 
ary  between  the  Anglo^Ansrioan  and  Russian  Zones: 

a.  Will  messages  from  the  ministries,  if  function¬ 
ing,  be  readily  transmissible  across  the  border? 

b.  Mil  food  pass  freely  aoross  the  border? 

o.  Will  major  aspeots  of  economic  life  auoh  as 
transportation  and  power  involve  two  central 
administrations  (US/UK  and  USSR)  or  a  single 
combined  US/OE/OSSR  administration? 

What  Is  to  be  the  planned  econcegr  for  German?  Is  the  corporative 
theory  of  industry  to  be  maintained,  possibly  on  a  temporary  or 
pragmatic  basis?  £Xt  was  held  that  there  were  strong  arguments 
for  retention,  at  least  for  a  lime,  of  the  corporative  pattern  in 
spite  of  its  Fasoiet  ideology*/ 

VJhat  art  the  policies  on  industrial  production  and  avoidance  of 
unemployment? 

Is  the  present  centralised  police  system  to  be  retrained? 


Gen  Smith's  questions  remained  unanswered.  "Since  the  questions  raised  In 
the  SHASF  memorandum  are  under  consideration  by  the  governments  concerned, " 
wrote  the  Director  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division,  "no  further  action  on  issu¬ 
ance  of  directives  to  SHASF  is  necessary  at  this  time."  Upon  Gen  Hilldring's 
recommendation,  a  cable  wan  sent  to  SHASF  stating  merely  that  the  matter  he  had 
raised  were  under  consideration  by  the  European  Advisory  Commission.^  The 

S3AiliF  Memo  and  Recommendation  for  Action,  CCAC  69,  10-27  February  1944,  ASW, 
Decimal  File  370.8,  Germany,  CRB.  SECRET 
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upshot  was  that  the  questions  remained  unanswered  on  governmental  level,  so 
that  SHAEF  had  to  develop  the  Handbook  on  its  own  devioee. 

The  resulting  situation  left  the  US  side  of  SHAEF  at  somewhat  of  a  dis¬ 
advantage  vis-a-vi*.  the  British  side.  Although  the  War  Department  was  rather 
scrupulous  In  refusing  to  make  polioy  pronouncements  on  matters  of  Combined 
oonoern,  the  British  War  Office  was  not  so  queamish  about  protocol.  Further¬ 
more,  sines  SHAEF  Was  physically  located  in  England,  the  opportunities  for 
informal  oontaot  between  offioers  in  theater  headquarters  and  the  British 
Ministries  were  correspondingly  greater  than  the  possibilities  for  Washington- 

theater  oontaot.  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  the  SHAEF  Handbook 

1/ 

should  reflect  British  influence. 

In  late  August  1944  the  fourth  draft  of  the  SHAEF  Handbook  was  given 

limited  distribution  in  provisional  form,  with  the  expectation  that  further 

revisions,  particularly  in  the  sections  on  "policy,"  might  be  forthcoming.  In 

the  meantime,  however,  Colonel  Bernard  Bernstein,  a  Treasury  official  serving 

in  SHAEF  (later  Chief  of  the  Finance  Division  of  U5GCC),  had  given  a  copy  of 

the  KawHhnnlr.  out  of  channels,  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  during 

2/ 

the  latter1*  visit  to  Europe. 

As  Secretary  Morgenthau  later  commented  in  an  article,  ha  considered  that 
SHAEF  plans  "placed  too  great  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  rehabilitating 
Germany  on  the  occupying  foroee  rather  than  on  the  German  people  themeolvooo " 


y A  discussion  of  content  is  omitted  herej  extensive  selections  from  the  Hand¬ 
book  are  given  in  President  Roosevelt's  memorandum  quoted  in  full  below, 
jj/ Minutes  of  SHAEF  Weekly  G-5  Staff  Conference,  16  August  1944>  SHAEF/G-5/3573, 
RG  910,  ORB,  CONFIDENTIAL  (downgraded  from  TS)j  Cable  from  SHAEF  to  WD  for  Hill- 
dring  personal,  CM- IN  25357  of  26  December  1944,  CAD  Numerical  File,  RG  .122, 

CRB,  SECRET 
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The  Handbook,  in  his  opinion,  lacked  emphasis  on  destining  Nasi  influence  and 
German  industrial  potential  for  war.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary  felt,  SHAEF 
had  undertaken  to  decide  on  the  Technical  military  level,  issues  of  national 
polioy  which  should  have  been  decided  on  Government  level. ^ 

Upon  his  return  to  Washington,  Secretary  Morgen thau  took  the  Handbook 
personally  to  President  Roosevelt.  What  Mr.  Morganthau  said  to  the  President 
is  not  on  record.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Roosevelt  erupted  violently, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  memorandum  which  he  wrote  to  Seoretary  Stimson 
and  which  because  of  its  important  impact  on  policy  is  quoted  in  full. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


MEMORANDUM  FOR 


August  26,  1944 


THB  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

This  so-called  "Handbook"  is  pretty  bad.  I  should  like  to  know  how  it 
cane  to  be  written  and  who  approved  it  down  the  line.  If  it  has  not  been 
sent  out  as  approvad,  all  copies  should  be  withdrawn  and  held  until  you  get 
a  ohanee  to  go  over  it. 

It  gives  me  the  impression  that  Germany  is  to  be  restored  just  as  much 
as  the  Netherlands  or  Belgium,  and  the  people  of  Germany  brought  back  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  their  pre-war  estate. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  person  in  Germany  should  realize 
that  this  time  Germany  is  a  defeated  nation.  I  do  not  want  them  to  starve  to 
death  but,  as  an  example,  if  they  need  food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
beyond  what  they  have,  they  should  be  fed  three  times  a  day  with  soup  from 
Army  soup  kitchens.  That  will  keep  them  perfectly  healthy  and  they  will  remember 
that  experience  all  their  lives.  The  fact  that  they  are  a  defeated  nation,  col¬ 
lectively  and  individually,  must  be  so  impressed  upon  then:  that  they  will  hesi¬ 
tate  to  start  any  new  war. 

1/  Henry  Morganthau,  ^r. ,  "Post-War  Treatment  of  Germany, "  in  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  (Philadelphia),  Vol.  246, 

July  1946,  pp.  125-29. 
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The  following  are  a  few  extracts  of  things  which  have  caught  my  eye  in 
a  very  hurried  reading  of  this  "Handbook".  There  arc  doubtless  many  others, 

"Your  main  and  immediate  task,  to  accomplish  your  mis¬ 
sion,  is  to  get  things  running,  to  pick  up  the  pieces,  to 
restore  as  quickly  aB  possible  the  official  functioning  of 
the  German  civil  government  in  the  area  for  which  they  are 
responsible  ...  The  first  conoern  of  military  government 
will  be  to  see  that  the  machine  works  and  works  efficiently". 

"The  principles  with  which  Officers  in  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  Staffs  and  Detachments  will  be  concerned  include:  the 
reorganization  of  the  German  polioe  and  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order;  the  supervision  of  the  German  Judiciary  and 
the  establishment  of  Allied  JSilitary  Courts;  the  control  of 
the  German  finances;  the  protection  of  property;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintan&nee  of  an  adequate  standard  of  public 
health;  the  promotion  of  agriculture;  the  control,  supply 
and  distribution  of  food  and  essential  supplies  of  every 
kind;  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  public  utilities; 
the  provision  for  the  gradual  rehabilitation  of  peace-time 
Industry  and  a  regulated  economy;  the  employment  of  Labour 
and  the  prevention  of  industrial  unrest..." 

"Military  Government  Officers  will,  in  oonjuntion  with  other  interested 
and  aff acted  agencies  and  authorities,  ensure  that  steps  are  taken  tot 

(1)  Import  needed  commodities  and  stares. 

(2)  Convert  industrial  plants  from  war  to  consumer 
goods  production. 

(3)  Subsidize  essential  economic  activities  where 
necessary. 

(4)  Reconstruct  German  foreign  trade  with  priority  for  the 
needs  of  the  United  Nations. 

(5)  Modify  existing  German  regulations  controlling  indue- 
trial  and  raw  material  production". 

"The  highly  centralized  German  administrative  system  is  to  be  retained 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  higher  authority". 

"All  existing  German  regulations  and  ordinances  relating  to  ...  produc¬ 
tion,  supply  or  distribution  will  remain  in  force  until  specifically  amended 
or  abrogated.  Except  as  otherwise  indicated  by  circumstances  or  directed  by 
higher  authority,  present  German  production  and  primary  processing  of  fuels, 
ores  and  other  raw  materials  will  be  maintained  at  present  levels". 

"The  food  supply  will  be  administered  so  as  to  provide,  if  possible,  a 
diet  on  the  basis  of  an  overall  average  of  2000  calories  per  day.  Members 
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of  the  German  forces  will  ha  rated  as  normal  consumers.  The  control  of  retail 
prices  will  be  continued.  The  existing  rationing  system  and  classification  of 
consumer  groups  will  be  maintained  subject  to  modifications  required  by  cir¬ 
cumstances.. .  Should  the  indigenous  products  of  Germany  be  insufficient  to 
provide  such  a  basic  ration,  the  balance  will  be  made  up  by  imports". 

"AH  possible  steps  will  ha  taken  to  ensure  the  utilization  of  German  eco¬ 
nomic,  material  and  industrial  facilities  to  an  extant  necesuary  to  provide  such 
raw  materials,  goods,  supplies  or  services  as  are  required  for  military  and 
essential  civilian  needs,  and  to  any  additional  extent  —  as  approved  by  higher 
authority  —  necessary  to  provide  surpluses  for  international  transfer,  supplies 
for  reparational  requisition,  and  legitimate  industrial  stock-piling." 

"The  fishing  industry  has  long  been  important  in  German  economy,  but  owing 
to  the  requisitioning  of  trawlers  for  naval  operations,  the  most  imortant  North 
Sea  fish  catch  has  been  seriously  curtailed.  Before  extensive  commercial  fish¬ 
ing  can  be  resumed,  a  considerable  amount  of  fishing  gear  will  be  required  as 
well  as  stores  and  material  for  the  repair  and  reconditioning  of  fishing  vessels. 
There  will  possibly  also  be  an  immediate  shortage  of  fuel  and  lubricants". 

"The  agricultural  economy  will  be  freed  of  Nazi  discrimination;  it  will  not 
otherwise  be  changed  except  '.here  direct  advantages  are  to  .be  gained.  Agricul¬ 
tural  production  control,  and  grain  and  other  agricultural  products  collection 
agencies  existing  prior  to  occupation  will  be  maintained  or  re-established. 

,£qui table  prices  coordinated  at  i-aich  level  will  be  fixed  for  farm  products. 
Violations  of  farm  price  control,  wages  or  rationing  regulations  will  be  severely 
punished". 

"The  main  objective  of  Allied  Military  Government  in  the  financial  field  is 
to  take  such  temporary  measures  as  will  attempt  to  minimize  the  potential  finan¬ 
cial  disorder  c.nd  chaos  that  is  likely  to  occur  and  feus  assist  the  military 
forces  in  theix  operations  and  ease  the  burdens  that  will  face  the  mors  permanent 
Allied  control  organization  that  will  later  deal  with  the  problems  of  Germany". 

"Vlheraver  possible,  removals  and  appointments  (of  civil  servants)  vill  be 
made  by  Military  Government  officers  acting  through  Ge  man  officials  who  are 
vested  with  this  authority  under  German  law;  nothing  will  be  done  which  would 
unnecessarily  disturb  the  regular  German  oivil  service  procedure  or  deprive  the 
official  or  employee  to  be  removed  of  any  ultimate  rights  to  which  he  nay  be 
justifiably  entitled  under  German  law,  after  cessation  of  military  government". 

"International  boundaries  will  be  deemed  to  be  as  they  were  on  31  December 
1937". 

There  exists  a  school  of  thought  both  in  London  and  here  which  would,  in 
effect,  do  for  Germany  what  this  Government  did  for  its  own  citizens  in  1933 
when  they  were  flat  on  their  backs.  I  see  no  reason  for  starting  a  VJPA,  F-'A 
or  a  CCC  for  Germany  when  we  go  in  with  our  Army  of  Occupation. 
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Too  may  people  here  and  in  Sn gland  held  to  the  view  that  the  German 
people  as  a  whole  are  not  responsible  for  what  has  taken  place  —  that  only 
a  few  Xasl  leaders  are  responsible •  That  unfortunately  is  not  based  on  fact. 
The  German  people  as  a  whole  must  have  it  driven  home  to  them  that  the  whole 
nation  has  been  engaged  in  a  lawless  oonspiraey  against  the  daoencias  of 
modern  eiviliiation. 

Please  let  me  see  the  revision  of  this  and  also  let  me  have  this  original 
copy  back. 


F. 


The  War  Department  responded  immediately  by  directing  the  suppression  of 
the  SHAEF  Handbook,  the  first  oom&unieationa  being  trans-Atlantic  calls  from 
Gen  Hilldring  to  Colonel  John  B.  Sherman  (Executive,  G-5)  and  Gen  MoSherry  of 
SHAEF.  General  Smith  of  EHA.3F  protested,  stating  his  opinion  that  the  Handbook 
had  already  been  axsieed  to  eliminate  controversial  topics  and  that  it  was 
badly  needed  since  the  Allied  Faroes  might  reaoh  Germany  within  a  matter  of 
days.  Furthermore,  he  felt  that  matters  of  such  import  should  not  be  handled 
inso  informal  a  manner.  Gen.  Hilldring  replied  that  the  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  had  only  been  to  explain  and  introduce  the  official  aotion  of  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  whioh  had  already  bean  transmitted  in  Cablegram  GOV  100,  dis¬ 
patched  on  29  August  1944*  It  was  realised  that  the  matter  of  the  Handbook  and 

directives  required  resolution  with  the  least  delAy  and  SHAEF  could  expect 

2/ 

instructions  from  the  CCS  within  a  few  days. 

1/  ASW  Deoimal  frils  $70. £  Germany,  WB 

2/  Cable,  SHAEF  from  Smith  signed  Elsenhower  to  WD  personal  for  Hilldring,  For¬ 
ward  13409  of  30  August  1944,  GAD  Numerical  File,  RG  122,  DRHt  and  from  VD  from 
Hilldring  signed  Olio  to  SHAEF  Elsenhower  personal  for  Smith,  WAR-89253  of  30 
August  1944,  ASW  Deoimal  File  370.8  Germany  (Working  File),  DRB.  SECRET 
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Cable  G 07  100  of  29  August,  which  ordered  suspension  of  further  action  on 
the  draft  '*<*  cancelled  almost  Immediately  by  cable  007  102*  The  new 

cable  diraotad  the  elimination  of  all  instructions  concerning  general  eoonomio 
and  rehabilitation  policy  from  the  It  also  authorised  Issuance  of 

theater-level  pre-surrender  interim  directives  on  the  basis  of  the  CCS-551 
series  of  papers.^ 

Within  a  day  or  so,  SHABF  prepared  a  revised  draft  of  the  Hcnrihnnif  designed 
to  meet  the  criticisms  vhioh  had  arisen#  Brigadier  Forster  of  SHAEF  hand-carried 
this,  draft  to  Washington,  vhera  it  was  brought  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
Secretaries  Stimson  and  Morgenthau  and  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Combined  Civil 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  new  draft  of  the  Handbook  had  been  sufficiently  changed  so  that  Secretary 

Stimson  could  advise  President  Roosevelt  that  the  draft  was  In  conformity  with  his 

views.  After  reviewing  the  draft.  Secretary  Morgenthau  agreed  with  this  etate- 

2/ 

msnt.*'  Brigadier  Foster,  however,  appears  to  have  cabled  back  to  the  Theater 

his  impression,  based  on  a  meeting  with  the  Civil  Affairs  Division,  that  still 
further  ohsages  in  the  Handbook  would  be  necessary.  The  main  changes  would  bet 


l/  Cable  007  100,  WAR  {$9024,  from  CCS  oite  CCAC  to  Eisenhower  far  SHGE,  29 
August  1944|  Cabls  007  102,  WAR  24569,  same  sender  and  addressee,  ASW  Decimal 
File  370.8  Germany  (Working  File),  DRB,  SECRET 

2/  Draft  Memorandum  from  Secretary  of  War  to  the  President,  undated,  contains 
the  following  i 

"I  agree  that  many  of  the  provisions  which  you  quote  seem  unduly  solicitous 
of  the  future  welfare  of  Germany.  The  Handbook  has  now  .been  reviewed  by  General 
Eisenhower 'a  Headquarters  and  a  new  draft  of  it  has  Just  arrived  which  we  have 
checked  and  believe  to  be  in  conformity  with  your  views.  Mr. '  Morgenthau  has  seen 
the  new  draft  and  concurs  in  this  statement. "  The  memorandum  bears  the  pen  and 
ink  notation  i  "Not  sent  -  handled  ixf  wraally. "  ASW  Decimal  File  370.6  Germany, 
ERB. 
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"a-  All  Nasi  Personnel  should  be  Immediately  dismissed  without  any  rasorva- 
tios  as  to  expediency.  In  other  words,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  disorgan¬ 
ised  than  that  we  should  retain  Nasi  elements.  This  needs  Immediate  alteration  in 
Chapter  2.  Principle  of  denasifieation  should  be  constantly  referred  to  in  every 

chapter  of  the  handbook* 

"fe.  handbook  should  be  further  rewritten  on  lines  of  edition  that  I  brought 
over;  namely,  that  where  normal  conditions  or  ooddling  of  Germans  is  not  necessary 
for  objeota  of  military  government,  they  should  be  left  to  stew  in  their  own  juice., 
Quite  a  few  Instances  of  the  old  Adam  are  still  to  be  found  in  handbook  and  Barn- 
stein  would  probably  be  best  hound  for  this. 

n£.  Elimination  of  discriminatory  practioes  should  be  reemphasized  in  erffory 
chapter,  where  appropriate. W 


The  United  States  members  of  CGAC  (including  McC-loy  and  Hllldring)  drafted 
a  cable  indicating  that  the  Handbook  and  theater  dlreetive  brought  by  Brigadier 
Poster  were  "greatly  improved  but  not  yet  satisfactory. 11  It  was  suggested  that 
if  possible  the  Handbook  not  be  distributed  until  after  revision.  In  on  emer¬ 
gency,  however,  it  would  be  permissible  to  release  the  revised  version  of  tho 
Handbook  with  a  flyleaf  Indicating  that  it  was  for  pre-surrender  purposes  only 
and  that  there  would  be  no  economic  rehabilitation  or  relief  of  Germany  cutcnpt 
as  militarily  necessary,  while  denasifieation  was  to  be  strictly  enforced.  0-w 
Hilldring  advised  the  theater  of  this  draft  on  13  September  1944.  It  was  not. 
however,  dispatched  in  final  form  as  an  agreed  CCS  cable  until  ?  Ontobor,  394  V, 
at  whioh  time  the  Theater  had  already  received  the  original  version  of  J0f> 


1/  British'Cable,  from  Lord  Halifax  to  ft-,  Eden,  following  for  Peake  from  Foal,-. 
5  September  1944*  ABW  Decimal  File  370.  C  Germany,  DRB.  While  the  file  doss  nob 
contain  direct  evidanoe  that  this  cable  was  sent,  corroborative  avldcmoe  euggo  ?.  > 


strongly  that  this  was  the  oase. 

2/  Cable,  WAR-29982  from  Hilldring  signed  iiarshall  to  Eisenhower  personal  for 
Holmes,  CAD  Numerioal  File,  RG  122,  DRB.  The  text  of  this  cable  as  finally  mu t 
(FACS  93)  is  discussed  in  the  following;  chapter  in  the  section  oh  "Effect  of  JCS 
1067  on  SHAjy  Planning. rt  SECRET  (downgraded  from  TS). 


1 
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Viewed  as  an  administrative  problem,  the  "Handbook  Dispute"  was  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  failure  in  communication.  As  Secretary  Stimson  pointed  out  in 
the  memorandum  he  had  intended  to  sand  to  the  President,  SHAEJ  had  reoeived 
no  guidance  from  SAC  or  CCS,  except  for  the  pre-surrender  directive,  CCS- 
$$1,  which  was  based  on  "the  usual  short-term  policy  of  keeping  the  area  in 
rear  of  the  operations  in  order  so  as  to  further  the  advance  and  welfare  of 
the  Armies. "  General  Eisenhower's  staff  was  thus  required  to  make  plans  for 
the  occupation  on  a  tentative  basis,  the  result  being  the  draft  of  the  SHA3F 
Handbook  which  the  President  had  seen.^ 

If  Washington  had  had  no  polioy  whatever  with  respect  to  the  subjects 
oovered  in  the  SHASP  Handbook,  there  would  have  bean  no  problem.  It  is  quite 
oonoelvable  that  the  development  of  occupational  polioy  might  be  delegated 
entirely  to  the  Theater  Commander.  The  difficulty  occurs  when  policies  develop 
at  the  seat  of  government  and  the  theater  commander  is  uninformed.  The  greater 
the  momentum  that  suoh  policies  achieve  before  the  theater  1b  apprised  of  the 
situation,  the  more  violent  the  collision  that  is  bound  to  occur. 

in  the  case  in  point,  the  "hard  peace"  polioy  that  was  in  variance  with 
the  reconstruction  doctrine  of  the  SHAdF  Handbook  represented  an  objective  by 
a  center  of  polioy  interest  operating  across  organizational  lines.  It  has  since 
bean  alleged  that  certain  key  member -  v;sro  Communists,  who  hoped  to  create  chaos 
in  Germany  to  facilitate  a  Soviet  take-over.  I*feny  other  adherents  of  this 
policy  canter,  it  has  been  said,  were  not  Communists  but  were  moved  by  desire 
for  revenge,  based  on  racial  feelings  or  on  their  personal  experiences  as 
former  r'erraan  citizens.  Since  the  Communists  were  disciplined  and  had  a 

\J  Secretary  of  tar  draft  memorandum  for  the  President  as  cited  in  Mote  2,  p.  31 
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coherent  etrategy,  it  would  hate  been  easy  for  them,  according  to  this  theory, 
to  manipulate  the  oenter  of  policy  interest  and  exercise  an  effective  power 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Thera  maybe  sufficient  evidence  hare 
to  suggest  an  hypothesis,  the  proving  or  disproving  of  which  is  outside  the 
scope  of  this  study.  Sven  if  the  hypothesis  is  true,  of  course,  it  does  not 
imply  that  all  or  even  most  of  those  who  agreed  with  the  views  promoted  by  the 
Korgenthauist  oenter  of  policy  interest  were  animated  by  vengeanoe  or  by  Soviet 
sympathies. 

The  "hard  peace*  policy  advocated  by  the  FdA-Treasury-Justice  policy  center 
conflicted  with  the  policies  developed  up  to  the  summer  of  1944  in  the  State 
Department.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  adherents  of  the  oenter  to 
admans  openly  a  policy  markedly  at  variance  with  currant  dootrine.  They  there¬ 
fore  trlod  to  win  allies  for  the  new  policy  in  key  positions,  to  build  strength 
gradually  while  waiting  far  the  psychological  opportunity  to  move  out  into  the 
open.  This  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  "Handbook  Dispute, "  and  was  so 
affectively  exploited  the  the  subsequent  Morganthau  Plan  for  the  drastic  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  German  economy  was  able  to  3dipse  and  stultify  official  think¬ 
ing  during  the  critical  dosing  months  of  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  the  sheer 
violence  of  the  assault  threw  the  advocates  of  constructive  occupation  policies 
into  disorder  from  which  they  did  not  recover  until  well  after  surrender. 

Status  of  planning  on  the  Sve  of  the  Morrenthau  _P3as 

In  late  August  1944*  just  before  the  Morganthau  Plan  controversy,  there 
was  still  no  firm  US  policy  for  post-war  treatment  of  Germany.  Several  pro¬ 
posals  ware,  however,  in  the  se&i-final  or  final  stages  of  consideration. 
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Oa  11  July  1944  Ambassador  Winant,  the  U.S.  representative  on  the  Suro- 
pean  Advisory  Commission,  had  transmittted  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
clearance  a  draft  "General  Directive  for  Germany1*  prepared  by  hie  political, 
military,  air  and  naval  advisor  a.  This  directive  asserted  the  Allied  purpose 
of  disarming  and  demilitarising  Germany,  convincing  the  German  people  of  their 
total  defeat  and  destroying  and  discrediting  National  Socialism,  but  it  also 
atated  the  Allied  Intention  "to  permit  those  elements  among  the  German  people 
vho  desire  German  participation  in  a  peaceful  international  life  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  such  participation  by  the  establishment  of  responsible  demo¬ 
cratic  government. "  Allied  administration  was  to  be  "firm  but  just, "  and  the 
oonmandera-in-ohief  ware  to  "assist  the  Gersaa  people  to  establish  efficient 
administration  and  to  develop  a  national  economy  which  will  provide  for  mini¬ 
mum  German  subsistence  and  enable  Germany  to  make  the  maximum  contribution 
toward  relief,  rehabilitation  and  reparation. "  The  dlreotive  provided  for  the 
dismissal  of  "all  active  Nasi  leaders"  and  "unreliable"  civil  Berv&nts  and  for 
Allied  neutrality  in  German  domestic  politios,  with  a  prohibition  of  National 
Socialist  or  other  dangerous  doctrines.  Fraternization  between  the  Allied 
forces  and  the  German  population  waB  to  be  discouraged.^ 

The  directive  forwarded  by  Wln&nt  had  been  oonsldared  by  the  Working 
Seourity  Cocadtte*  of  War,  State  and  Navy  Department-  representatives,  which 
prepared  an  alternative  draft  of  its  own  entitled  "Military  and  Political  Poli¬ 
cies  to  be  Followed  in  the  Administration  of  Germany,  "  dated  30  August  1944. 

This  paper  eliminated  the  economic  provision  for  assisting  the  German  people  to 

Planning  Committee,  tJ.S.  Advisors,,  jSAC  "Draft  Directive  to  the  Three  Allied 
Commanders-in-Chief, "  transmitted  to  Department  of  State  11  July  44,  ASW  Decimal 
File  370.8  Germany  (Long-term  policies  file),  DPB 
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develop  a  subsistence-level  national  economy,  but  it-  expanded  the  political 
provisions.  German  administrative  machinery  and  German  personnel  were  to  be 
used  to  the  extent  possible  for  the  execution  of  Allied  policies,  and  schools 
and  courts  were  to  be  reopened,  without  Nasi  personnel,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
While  political  activity  would  be  prohibited  except  as  authorised  by  the 
Supreme  Allied  Authority,  parties  opposing  Nani  and  kindred  ideologies  would 
be  allowed  to  organise  and  appeal  for  popular  support  as  soon  as  military 
security  might  permit.^ 

The  two  papers  just  described  were  forwarded  by  the  Working  Security  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Joint  Post-War  Committee  (a  sub-committee  of  JCS)  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  Working  Security  Committee  paper  rather  than  the  London 
paper  be  used  to  instruct  the  US  representative  on  the  European  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Joint  Post-War  Committee  was  making  a  staff  study  recommending 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  oonour  from  a  military  point  of  view  In  forward¬ 
ing  the  Working  Security  Committee  paper.  By  the  time  the  Staff  Study  was  com¬ 
pleted,  however,  on  23  September  1944,  both  papers  had  been  made  obeolete  by- 
arguments  and  decisions  on  a  higher  level. 

The  State  Department  paper  "Treatment  of  Germany"  cited  earlier  as  an 
example  of  moderate  policy  toward  Germany,  had  bear  approved  by  the  State 

Department's  Committee  on  Post-War  Programs  and  was  awaiting  consideration  by 

%/ 

the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Another  Working  Security  Committee  paper, 

"General  Objectives  of  US  Eooncmio  Polioy  with  respect  to  Germany, "  had  been 

'y  Working  Security  Committee,  WS-254b,  30  August  44,  "Military  And  Political. 
Polioiee  to  be  Followed  in  the  Administration  of  Germany,"  ASW  Dec.  File  370. £ 
Germany  (Long-term  polioiee  file),  HID. 

2/  WO  141  b,  5  Aug  44 1  149b,  0  27  and  31  fey  44  respectively.  The  Comitoua 
on  Post-War  Programs  was  a  State  Department  Committee  and  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Joint  Post-War  Committee  of  the  JCS. 
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approved  early  lit  1944  by  the  Sxeoutive  Consul ttaa  on  Seonomie  Foreign  Policy, 
an  interdepartmental  body  that  Included  both  fraaeury  and  F BA  repra senta tive s .  ^ 
Soae  of  the  major  features  of  the  SCOFF'S  economic  policy  paper  vere  ae  follows i 

a.  Replacement  of  German  economic  Belf -sufficiency  by  the  integration  of 
Germany  into  the  world  economy) 

b.  Conversion  rather  than  dismantling  of  industrial  plants  serving  the 
German  war  effort) 

o*  A  reparation  program  not  primarily  an  inetrument  of  punishment  or  a 
means  of  enforcing  eeourlty  measures  on  Germany  but  a-  poaitive  aeries  of  aota 
on  the  part  of  Germany  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  oountrlse  Injured  by  her) 

d.  Elimination  of  discriminatory  trada  practices,  bilateralism  and 
multiple  ourrenoy  devices) 

e.  Restoration  of  an  Independent  trade  union  movement  and  other  forms  of 
free  economic  association) 

f«  Full  employment  of  manpower  and  resources  in  production  of  commodities 
and  services  of  a  non-military  character  for  which  the  German  economy  is  well 
adapted) 

g.  A  coordinated  series  of  measures  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the  German 
eoonomy* 

Hie  ffiCSFP  did  not  intend  that  oontrols  over  the  German  economy  established 
by  the  occupation  authorities  should  be  used  solely  to  force  oomplianca  with 
Allied  demands.  Cta  the  contrary,  such  measures  would  be  diraoted  at  a 

l/  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  Mr.  Aoheson  and  the  Treasury  and  FEA  members 
were  Messrs.  Harry  D.  White  and  lauehlin  Currie  respectively.  The  fact  that  ’..’hito 
and  Cyrrie  permitted  the  State  Department  paperproposing  a  constructive  policy  for 
Germany  to  pass  through  the  Committee  without  a  major  issue  maybe  explained  by 
inadvertence)  it  may  imply  that  their  thinking  took  time  to  oryetallize;  or  it  me.y 
emphasise  the  "grand  slam"  strategy  used  in  putting  aoross  the  Morgenthau  Plan. 
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rehabilitation  of  Germany  ae  an  essential  element  of  a  rehabilitation  of  the 
European  eoonony  as  a  whole. ^ 

A  companion  paper  set  forth  a  series  of  polioies  essential  to  guard 

against  the  internal  economic  collapse  of  Germany,  special  attention  being 

given  to  the  need  for  avoiding  inflation  and  financial  disorder.  The  paper 

stated i  "It  is  not  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  repeat  in  Germany  the 

inflationary  methods  of  financing  occupation  oosts  practiced  by  the  Nazi  regime 

2/ 

in  occupied  countries*.3' 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  Intended  to  present  the  recommendations  of  the 
ECEFP  to  President  Roosevelt.  As  &  preliminary  measure  he  had  written  a  let¬ 
ter  on  24  August  1944  requesting  the  concurrence  of  the  War  Department,  and 

3/ 

urging  the  need  for  an  economic  policy  for  Germany. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  complexity  and  complication  of  effort  of  the 
policy-making  machinery,  Washington  officials  were  hopeful  of  results.  As 
late  as  29  August  1944  MsCloy  told  British  representatives  that  formulation  of 
US  Government  views  should  be  possible  in  a  week  or  so.  The  next  step  would  be 
to  obtain  agreement  with  His  Majesty's  Government  and  to  send  a  directive  to 


1/  Paper  WS  540 ,  title  as  indicated  above,  24  February  1944;  latter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  IScCloy  to  Director  JamoB  C,  Dunn  of  Office  of 
European  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  5  April  1944,  approving  provisional 
release  of  paoer  to  US  representative  on  SAC;  WDSCA  Decimal  File  091  Germany, 
ORB.  SECRET 

2/  Working  Security  Committee  paper  WS-55c,  "Germany}  Post-Surrender  Prob¬ 
lems*  Control  of  the  Gorman  Economy  Immediately  After  Surrender :  Polioies 
Essential  to  Guard  Against  Internal  Collapse, "  2  Mar  44  (revised  by  Committee 
24  Fab  44>,  WDSCA  Dec.  File  091  Germany,  ORB.  SECRET 

2/  Letter,  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  to  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Hin¬ 
son,  24  August  1944,  CAD  Decimal  File  014  Germany,  Seotion  VIII,  RG  122,  DItB 
SECRET 
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SCAE1F.  This  directive i  MoC.loy  indicated,  would  be  based  largely  on  the  pro¬ 

's  1/ 

surrender  directive.  Xn  the  meantime,  General  Eisenhower  was  authorized  to 

use  the  pre-surrender  directive  for  planning  until  he  should  receive  further 
2/ 

instructions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  implications  of  the  storm  bursting  on  the  highest 
level  were  not  widely  realized. 


Establishment,  of the  Cabinet  C  omit  tee 

On  25  August  1944  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  had  a  luncheon  conference  with 
President  Roosevelt.  For  this  conference  he  had  prepared  an  outline  on  "urgent 
matters  of  Ameriean  policy"  which  he  intended  to  discuss,  covering  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  allocation  of  zones  of  occupation,  partition  of  Germany  (which  Stimson 
felt  should  be  limited  to  separation  of  certain  provinces)  and  "liquidation  of 
Hitler  and  his  gang. "  Stimson  felt  that  any  "shooting"  should  take  place 
immediately  rather  than  later,  a  view  also  held  in  certain  British  quarters. 

His  agenda  also  included  as  "urgent"  the  question  of  policy  toward  spontaneous 
revolutions  against  the  Nazis,  that  is,  the  question  whether  American  officers 
should  prevent  Germans  from  lynohing  Nazi  officials  if  they  cared  to  do  so.  The 
questions  of  eoonomic  oontrols  over  German  industry  and  of  political  reorgani¬ 
zation  .Stimson  considered  "necessary  but  less  urgent".  He  also  brought  up  the 

2/ 

question  of  a  top-level  civilian  advisor  to  General  Eisenhower. 


1 7  Gable  ZO'  205  from  British  Joint  Staff  Idission,  Washington,  to  Hie  Majesty's 
’..'ar  Office,  London,  30  August  44,  ASW  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany,  DUE,  G.lG.’  JT 
2j  Notes  on  US/UK  meeting  in  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  ’SoCloy's  Office,  49 
August  1944 »  ASW  Decimal  File  370.8  Csrraany,  ORE.  (S).  It  was  agreed  at  this 
meeting  that  the  new  directive  would  be  drawn  up  by  CAD,  cleared  through  the  (JO 
Cabinet  and,  after  British  concurrence,  transmi bttad  through  CCS.  Implementation 
was  to  be  assigned  to  ACC/G  using  CCAC/L  to  resolve  US/tTK  differences. 

2/  Sec  of  Mar  Stimson,  "Brief  for  conference  with  the  President,  Aug  25,  1944, " 
ASW  Dec.  File  370.8  Germany,  DRB. 
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Of  his  Mating  with  the  President,  Secretary  Stimson  wrote  t 

"I  made  my  main  point  -  that  we  were  running  into  a  lack  of  prepared¬ 
ness*  Our  troops  ware  going  into  Germany  and  they  had  no  instruction  on  these 
vital  points  ,**  1  pointed  out  that  the  President  himself  couldn't  do  the  neces¬ 
sary  study  to  decide  these  various  points  and  suggested  that  he  ought  to  appoint 
a  Cabinet  coomdttee  who  could  assimilate  the  work  that  was  already  being  done  by 
men  on  a  lower  level  and  prepare  it  for  the  President  himself*  He  took  that  point 
and  aeoepted  it  and  then  we  went  into  Cabinet  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  Cabinet 
he  ....  said  that  he  would  appoint  Secretaries  Hull,  Morgenthau,  and  myself  as  the 
members  of  that  committee,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  acting  on  lu  whenever  a 
Navy  matter  was  involved."!/ 

The  President  ohargsd  his  Special  Assistant  Harry  L.  Hopkins  with  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Cabinet  committee,  dir fating  him  to  give  the  matter  undivided 
attention  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Ch  1  September  1944  Hopkins  vleited  Secretary 
of  State  Hull,  and  then  consulted  with  officials  of  the  Office  of  European 
Affairs,  to  whom  ha  explained  that  Saoretary  Morganthau's  Interest  in  the  matter 
sprang  from  his  disagreement  with  the  SHABF  Handbook.  James  W.  Riddleberger, 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  Central  European  Affairs,  explained  to  Hopkins  the 
views  on  German  problems  held  in  London  and  developed  from  two  years  of  study. 


THE  KQRCENTHAU  PLAN  CONTROVERSY 

flw  MtaaaaaA 

On  2  September  1944.  Hopkins  held  a  meeting  in  the  White  House  attended  by 
Assistant  Seoretary  of  War  MoCloy  and  Gen  Hilldring,,H,  Freeman  Metthewe,  Deputy 
Dlraotor  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs,  and  James  V.  Riddle bar gar  of  the 
State  Department}  and  Assistant  Seoretary  of  the  Treasury  Harry  D.  White.  At 
this  meeting  two  plans  for  Germany  were  introduced!  one  from  the  Treasury 
Department  and  one  from  the  Department  of  State. 

1/  Servioe  569 
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,  The  Treasury  memorandum,  entitled  "Suggested  Post-Surrender  Program  for 
Germany, "  was  the  original  Morgenthau  plan  dated  1  September  1944#  while  this 
document  was  slightly  more  detailed  and  in  oertain  respects  more  severe  than 
the  final  wrsion  of  the  i-iorgenthau  Flan  dated  8  September  1944,  it  was  not  as 
harsh  in  its  treatment  of  the  Ruhr  industrial  complex  as  an  intermediate  ver¬ 
sion  dated  5  September  1944,^  the  essential  provisions  of  which  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  8  September  version.  The  plan  presented  by  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  White  contained  the  by  now  familiar  proposal  for  the  division  of  Germany, 
after  oassion  of  various  territories,  into  a  South  German  Stale  to  be  joined 
in  customs  union  with  Austria,  a  North  German  State  consisting  of  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Thuringia  and  several  smaller  states,  plus  an  International  Zone  con¬ 
taining  the  Ruhr  and  the  surrounding  industrial  areas  Including  the  Kiel  Canal 
and  the  Rhineland.  The  area  north  of  the  Kiel  Canal  was  to  he  ceded  to  Dan¬ 
mark.  While  the  internationalization  of  this  area  was  not  to  interfere  with 
the  destruction  of  the  German  armament  industry  and  supporting  industries  nor 
with  plant  removals  for  restitution  and  reparations,  the  plan  did  not  contem¬ 
plate  &  total  de-industrialization  of  the  Ruhr,  -'ajor  industrial  properties 
were  to  be  transferred  to  the  international  control  organization  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  United  Nations  to  administer  the  zone,  and  neither  natural 
resources  nor  industrial  oapacity  were  to  be  used  or  developed  so  as  to  con'’ 
tribute  to  the  military  potential  of  Germany  or  the  Ruhr  area.  The  International 


1/  The  1  September  and  5  Sept  1944  versions  of  the  ibrgenthau  Plan  was  hitherto 
unpublished  and  were  downgraded  from  'top  secret  and  secret  respectively  to  unclas 
sifiad  by  a  Treasury  Dept,  letter  dated  22  September  1953.  This  letter  also  dovm 
traded  to  unclassified  sections  2-11  of  the  8  September  1944  version,  which  had 
been  previously  downgraded  to  restricted.  lart  1  of  the  8  September  44  version  1 
published  in  Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.,  Germany  Is  Our  Problem.  (New  York  and  London, 
1945),  although  the  date  indicated  there  is  15  September,  and  is  reprinted  in 
Dacade  502-5. 
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Zone  would  be  a  frea  trade  area,  although  the  importation  of  capital  "should 
be  discouraged. "  In  explaining  the  Morgenthau  Plan  to  the  meeting,  white  went 
beyond  its  terms,  stating  that  no  trade  from  the  proposed  Ruhr-Ehineland  Inter¬ 
national  Zone  would  be  permitted  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  German  economy. 

Hie  plan  provided  for  restitution  and  reparation  by  return  of  looted  prop¬ 
erty,  liquidation  of  German  external  assets,  removal  of  industrial  plants  and 
equipment  and  by  forced  German  labor  outside  Germany,  the  language  being  similar 
to  that  of  the  published  plan.  It  also  contained  provisions  for  mandatory 
arrest  and  compulsory  labor  outside  Germany  for  the  entire  US  and  Gestapo  as 
well  as  high  Government,  Nazi  Party  and  security  officials  and  "leading  public 
figures  closely  identified  with  Nazism. N  Ifembers  and  sympathizers  of  the  NSDAi- 
as  well  as  ''Junkers'1  and  military  and  naval  officers  were  to  be  dismissed  from 
public  office,  disfranchised  and  disqualified  to  hold  office  or  engage  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  teaching,  lav  or  business  management.  Reform  of  government  would  begin 
with  thorough  denazification,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  state  governments 
for  the  laender  and  the  Prussian  provinces,  after  which  each  of  tha  newly  par¬ 
titioned  areas  would  be  organized  as  "a  loose  confederation  of  states,  with 
emphasis  upon  states'  rights  and  a  larr:o  degree  of  local  autonomy." 

Hie  eoonomic  provisions,  similar  in  language  to  that  of  the  published  plan,, 
provided  that  Allied  Military  Government  would  not  exercise  eoonomic  r 3 opona la¬ 
bility  nor  take  any  measures  designed  to  maintain  or  strengthen  the  German 
economy,  except  those  essential  to  military  operations.  "The  responsibility 
for  sustaining  the  German  economy  and  people  rests  with  the  German  people  with 
such  facilities  as  may  be  available  under  the  circumstances, ^ 

i/  Morganthau  Flan  of  1  September  1944.  The  sane  sentence  appears  in  the  5 
and  8  September  versions. 
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The  State  Department  paper,  likewise  dated  1  September  1944,  agreed, 
that  there  should  be  some  cessions  of  border  territory  but  oppossd  partition 
of  Germany.  It  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Carman  economy  for  productive 
purposes  as  well  as  for  restitution  and  some  transfer  of  equipment  and  facili¬ 
ties.  Economic  activities  of  the  Occupation  forces  would  be  direoted  to  self- 
support  of  Germany,  conversion  of  the  German  economy  to  peaceful  production,  as 
well  as  export  of  reparations.  The  paper  was,  apparently,  in  basic  agreement 
with  plans  whioh  had  been  developed  by  the  Working  Seourity  Committee  and  the 
ibceeutive  Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy.  Apparently,  it  had  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  War  Department.^ 

The  War  Department  represented  that  the  Morganthau  Plan  would  be  difficult 
to  execute,  and  that  it  ran  counter  to  basic  views  of  the  State  and  War  Depart¬ 
ments.  Mr.  1'fcCloy  argued  that  it  was  essential  to  provide  General  Eisenhower 
with  an  interim  directive,  and  that  any  differences  between  the  State  and  War 
Departments  were  minor  and  could  be  easily  adjusted.  The  conferees  requested 
Riddlebsrger  to  draw  up  a  memorandum  for  signatures  by  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Treasury,  and  ’.hr  to  be  submitted  to  the  President,  lhe  next  day,  James  C.  Dunn, 
Director  of  the  Cffiea  of  European  Affairs,  with  Mai, thaws  and  Kiddlabergar, 
expounded  to  Hopkins  in  more  detail  the  State  Departments  views  and  its  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Morganthau  Plan. 

1/  The  Department  of  State  paper  dated  1  Sept  1944  has  not  b3en  downgraded  from 
"TCP  .iECHET"  and  is,  therefore,  not  cited  here.  The  foregoing  characterization 
was  obtained  from  secondary  sources  commenting  on  this  paper1,  including  particu¬ 
larly  a  memorandum  from  G.H.  Dorr  to  Assistant  Secretary  fSoCloy,  5  Sept  44,  ASW 
Doc.  File  370.2  Germany,  SECRET 

nlthough  the  War  Dept,  files  searched  do  not  contain  any  memoranda  indicating 
..’ar  Department  concurrence,  an  authoritative  source  refers  to  it  as  a  "State/V.’ar 
draft. « 
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Secretary  Hull1  a  Eaconmandations  —  Iha  Revised  Morgan thau  Plan 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  oo/aaittee  was  held  5  September  1944* 
Secretary  Hull  brought  with  him  a  memorandum  dated  4  September  1944  and 
entitled  "Suggested  Recommendations  on  Treatment  of  Germany  from  the  Cabinet 
Committee  for  the  President. "  This  memorandum  differed  sharply  from  the  views 
theretofore  espoused  on  the  working  level  in  the  State  Department,  It  included 
the  denazification  provisions  of  the  Morgon+hau  Plan,  such  as  arrest  of  the 
entire  SS  including  strictly* military  elements,  and  exclusion  of  KTDAP  members 
from  political  or  civil  activity.  Iha  question  of  partition  was  to  be  reserved 
"until  wa  sea  what  the  internal  situation  is  and  what  is  the  attitude  of  our 
princl^l  allies  on  this  question." 

The  provisions  of  this  memorandum  on  reparations  and  the  level  of  industry 
•/ere  as  follows: 

"(f)  American  Government  has  no  direct  interest  in  obtaining  reparations 
from  Germany  and  consequently  no  interest  in  building  up  German  economy  in 
order  to  collect  continuing  reparations.  However,  the  UK  and  USSR,  together 
with  a  number  of  small  States  which  have  been  victims  of  Carman  exploitation, 
may  have  claims  on  German  production  which  they  will  require  for  purposes  of 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction.  Consequently,  wa  should  not  taka  a  fixed 
position  on  reparation  at  this  time  but  should  await  die  views  of  Governments 
which  have  a  more  direct  interest. 

"(h)  The  principal  objectives  of  our  economic  policy  are:  (1)  the 

standard  of  living  of  the  German  population  shall  be  held  down  to  subsistence 
levels;  (2)  for man  economic  position  of  power  in  Europe  must  be  eliminated; 

(3)  German  economic  capacity  must  ba  converted  in  such  manner  that  it  will  be 
so  dependent  on  imports  and  exports  that  Germany  cannot  by  its  own  devices  recon¬ 
vert  to  war  production. "1/ 

1/  -  omorandu’ ,  Subject :  "ouggested  Recommendations  on  Treatment  of  Germany 
from  the  Cabinet  Co:.enitte3  for  the  President, "  RG  122,  CAD  014  Germany,  "action 
VIII,  DUB  (o).  iarapraph  (f)  has  been  quoted  in  an  unclassified  State  Depart¬ 
ment  historical  memorandum  and  paragraph  (h)  appears  on  p.  571  of  S time  on  and 
Bundy,  o£.  cit. 
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Secretary  Stimaon's  account  of  the  September  5  meeting,  recorded  in  hie 
diary,  ia  as  follows: 


"Hull  brought  up  a  draft  of  agenda  for  the  meeting  ...  This  paper  was  all 
right  on  its  face  down  to  the  last  section  which  contained  some  extreme  proposi¬ 
tions  and  principles,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  in  to  a  discussion  of  these  I,  to  my 
tremendous  surprise,  found  that  Hull  was  as  bitter.,  as  Morgenthau  against  the 
Germans  and  was  ready  to  jump  all  the  principles  that  he  had  bean  laboring  for 
in  regard  to  trade  for  the  past  twelve  years.  He  and  Morgenthau  wished  to  wreck 
completely  the  immense  Rhhr-Saar  area  of  Germany  and  turn  it  into  second-rate 
agricultural  land  regardless  of  all  that  the  area  meant  not  only  to  Germany  but 
to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  European  continent.  Hopkins  went  with  them  so  far 
as  to  wish  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  the  area,  a  prohibition  whieh 
would  pretty  well  sabotage  everything  else.  1  found  myself  a  minority  of  one 
and  1  labored  vigorously  but  entirely  ineffectively  against  my  oolleaguee.  In 
all  the  four  years  that  I  have  been  here  I  have  not  had  such  a  difficult  and 
unpleasant  meeting  although  of  oourse  there  were  no  personalities,  ’./e  all  knew 
ea/ch  other  too  well  for  that.  But  we  were  irreoonoilably  divided.  In  the  end 
it  was  decided  that  Hull  would  send  in  his  memorandum  to  the  President  while  we 
should  each  of  us  sand  a  memorandum  of  views  in  reapeot  to  it. "1/ 

Upon  returning  frcr  the  meeting,  Secretary  Stinson  wrote  and  dispatched  the 
same  day  to  Secretaries  Hull  and  Korganthau  and  to  Hopkins  a  lengthy  memorandum. 
He  objected  to  paragraph  (h)  of  the  State  Department  paper  as  interpreted  at  the 
meeting,  pointing  out  that  German  production  formed  the  largest  source  of  supply 
to  ton  European  countries  and  the  second  largest  to  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and 
Franca  for  basic  raw  materials  on  which  Guropoan  industry  as  a  whole  depended, 
and  that  growth  of  population  both  within  and  outside  Germany  depended  on  German 
industry.  He  condemned  as  unrealistic  "the  suggestion  that  such  an  area  in  the 
prisent  economic  condition  of  the  world  can  be  turned  into  a  non-productive 


^7  Service  570.  a  footnote  to  the  second  ssntsnoe  reads:  "This  later  seemed 

to  Stims'orTan  overstatement  of  Hull's  position}  in  any  event  the  Secretary  of  State 
soon  took  a  quite  different  view. '»  The  following  day  Assistant  Secretary  of  '.Jar 
1'joClay  commented  to  Mr.  Matthews  that  after  a  long  talk  with  Secretary  Hull,  he  did 
not  feel  that  the  Secretary  was  really  at  variance^ with  Matthews  and  MbCloy's  think, 
ing  on  the  subject.  (Letter,  McCloy  to  Matthews,  6  Sept  44,  ASM  Dec.  File  370.8 
Germany,  DIiB).  SiCiLST 
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•ghost  territory'  when  it  has  become  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  industrial¬ 
ized  continents  in  the  world..."  Secretary  Stimson  went  on  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  economic  reconstruction  in  order  to  "avoid  dangerous  convulsions  in 
Surope "  and  the  damages  which  Germany  would  suffer  in  any  ease  from  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  territory  and  from  possible  partition.  Stimson  was  ready  to  control 
German  industrial  productivity  but  not  to  obliterate  it.  He  then  summarized 
the  political  argument  against  the  Morgenthau  Flan  as  follows: 


"Nor  can  I  agree  that  it  should  be  one  of  our  purposes  to  hold  the  German 
population  'to  a  subsistence  level'  if  this  means  the  edge  of  provarty.  This 
would  mean  condemning  the  German  people  to  a  condition  of  servitude  in  which, 
no  matter  how  hard  or  how  effectively  a  man  worked,  he  could  not  materially 
increase  his  economic  condition  in  the  world.  Such  a  program  would,  I  believe, 
create  tension  and  resentments  far  outweighing  any  immediate  advantage  of 
security  and  would  tend  to  obscure  the  guilt  of  the  Nazis  and  the  viciousness  of 
their  doctrines  and  thair  acts. 

"By  such  economic  mistakes  I  oannot  but  feel  that  you  would  also  be  poison¬ 
ing  the  springs  out  of  which  we  hope  that  the  future  peace  of  th9  world  can  be 
maintained. . . 

"Ity  basic  objection  to  the  proposed  methods  of  treating  Germany  which  were 
discussed  this  morning  was  that  in  addition  to  a  system  of  preventive  and  educa¬ 
tive  punishment  they  would  add  the  dangerous  weapon  of  complete  economic  oppres¬ 
sion.  Such  methods,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  prevent  war}  they  tend  to  breed  vra.r.,,1/ 

On  6  September  1944  the  President  held  a  meeting  with  the  Cabinet  committee ■ 
Secretary  Hull  reintroduced  his  4  September  paper  as  "not  agreed, "  while  Secre¬ 
tary  fforganthau  introduced  the  second  vorsion  of  the  lorgenthau  Plan  dated  5 
September  1944. 

The  revised  Morg9nthau  Flan  omitted  the  provision  ceding  the  area  north  of 
the  Kiel  Canal  to  Denmark,  but  it  included  for  the  first  time,  a  detailed  provis¬ 
ion  for  the  da-industrialization  of  the  Ruhr,  which  is  quoted  in  full  as  follows; 
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"3.  The  Ruhr  Area.  (The  Ruhr,  surrounding  industrial  areas,  as  shown 
on  the  attached  map,  including  the  Rhineland,  the  Keil  (sic)  Canal,  and  all 
German  territory  north  of  the  Keil  Canal.) 

Here  lies  the  heart  of  German  industrial  power,  the  caldron  of  wars. 
This  area  should  not  only  be  stripped  of  all  presently  existing  industries  but 
so  weakened  and  controlled  that  it  cannot  in  the  foreseeable  future  become  an 
industrial  area.  The  following  steps  will  accomplish  this* 

(a)  Within  a  short  period,  if  possible  not  longer  than  6  months  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  all  industrial  plants  and  equipment  not  destroyed 
by  military  action  shall  either  be  completely  dismantled  and  removed  from  the 
area  or  corapl etely  destroyed.  All  equipment  shall  be  removed  from  the  mines  and 
the  mines  shall  be  thoroughly  wrecked. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  stripping  of  this  area  would  be  accomplished 
in  three  stages* 

(i)  The  military  forces  immediately  upon  entry  into  the  area  shall 
destroy  all  plants  and  equipment  which  cannot  be  removed. 

(ii)  Removal  of  plants  and  equipment  by  members  of  the  United  Nations 
as  restitution  and  reparation  (Paragraph  E). 

(iii)  All  plants  and  equipment  not  removed  within  a  stated  period  of 
time,  say  6  months,  will  be  completely  destroyed  or  reduced  to  a  scrap  and  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  United  Nations. 

(b)  All  people  within  the  area  should  be  made  to  understand  that  this 
area  will  not  again  be  allowed  to  become  an  industrial  area.  Accordingly,  all 
people  and  their  families  within  the  area  having  special  skills  or  technical 
training  should  be  encouraged  to  migrate  permanently  from  the  area  and  should 
be  as  widely  dispersed  as  possible. 

(c)  The  area  should  be  made  an  international  zone  to  be  governed  by 
the  international  security  organization  to  be  established  by  the  United  Nations. 

In  governing  the  area  the  international  organization  should  be  guided  by  poli¬ 
cies  designed  to  further  the  above  stated  objectives .1/ 

The  restitution  and  reparation  provisions  were  the  same  as  in  the  1  September 
Morgenthau  Plan,  including  the  transfer  of  German  territory  and  property  located 
therein  as  well  as  removal  of  industrial  plants  and  equipment.  The  economic  pro¬ 
visions,  like  those  of  the  first  Morgenthau  Plan,  rejected  Allied  responsibility 
for  economic  problems  such  as  price  controls,  rationing,  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  and  placed  the  responsibility  for  sustaining  the  German  economy  with  the 


l/  Morgenthau  Plan,  version  of  5  Sept  I1I4,  ASW  Dec.  File  370.8  Germany,  DRB„ 
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OarsAB  people  "with  such  facilitise  «lb  nay  be  available  under  tha  ciroumatancas. " 
Qi«m  polioiaa  vara,  of  courea,  diametrically  opposed  to  tha  recommendations  of 
tha  Working  Security  Canal  ties  for  conversion  rather  than  dismantling  of  plants 
and  for  measures  to  avoid  inflation  and  economic  collapse* 

In  addition  to  the  denasifioation  proposals  of  the  first  Morgenthau  Plan, 
an  appendix  to  the  5  September  doounent  provided  that  "arch  criminals  "  on  a  list 
prepared  by  tha  United  Nations  be  shot  without  trial  as  soon  aa  identified  by  a 
general  officer,,  The  decentralisation  provisions  were  substantially  the  same 
aa  in  the  firs*  Morgenthau  Plan. 

At  tha  meeting  of  6  September,  President  Roosevelt  made  hie  sines  widely 
quoted  remark,  "that  Germany  oould  live  happily  and  peacefully  on  soup  from 
soup  kitchens*  "  Compare  the  related  phrase  in  his  "Handbook”  memorandum  of 
August  26th,  quoted  above.)  Zt  was  Stinson' a  impression,  however,  that  the 
President  did  not  aooept  Morgenthau' a  proposal  for  dismantling  the  Ruhr}  the 
President  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  would  need  raw  materials  furnished  by 
that  region  after  the  war.  Stlmaon  also  fait  that  Secretary  Hull  wee  modify¬ 
ing  his  attitude.^  Tha  moating  broke  up  without  agreement  and  at  Secretary 
Morgenthau' a  request  a  new  meeting  with  the  President  was  set  for  9  September. 

It  soon  turned  out  that  Store tary  Stinson's  impression  of  the  6  September 
meeting  had  been  too  optl&latio.  Allies  of  the  Morgenthau  Plan  had  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  British  side*  Visiting  Secretary  Stimaon  on  8  September  1944, 
Preaidant  Isaiah  Bowman  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  told  hint 

This  I  heard  unofficially  that  the  British  Government  ie  at  the 

moment  formulating  proposals  for  the  oomplete  'dlsmaunting'  of  German  industry, 
end  this  report  if  true  seems  to  confirm  the  view  that  I  had  in  April  in  London 
that  the  reluotanoe  of  the  British  officials  to  aooept  the  principle  of  inter¬ 
national  control  in  the  Ruhr  reflects  their  desire  to  oontrol  German  industry 

1/  Service' S73-4.  wiT 370.8  Germany,  DRB 
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la  British  interests  for  at  least  a  period  of  tine  after  the  war.  Ike  impres¬ 
sion  given  ns  was  that  this  latter  attitude  of  the  British  indicated  a  desire 
to  curtail,  destroy,  or  suspend  the  economic  benefits  of  the  Ruhr.!/ 

The  sans  day  Justice  Frankfurter  of  the  Supreme  Court  telephoned  to  the  War 

Department  and  dlotated  the  following: 

1.  It  is  decided  that  the  Ruhr  district  will  be  made  the 
subjedt  of  special  arrangements  and  in  the  meantime  It 
will  be,  as  it  were,  impounded  in  trusteeship  by  the 
United  Nations* 

2.  For  that  purpose  it  will  be  oceupied  by  the  Armies  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Franca, 

Belgium  and  Holland* 

3.  It  is  further  deoidsd  to  study  by  what  means  a  majority 
or  substantial  part  of  the  population  can  be  moved  to 
other  countries  and  replaced  by  people  of  non-German 
origin. 

4.  What  international  status  to  be  given  to  the  area  and 
in  what  ways  can  its  productive  capacity  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  Europe,  and  not  to  its  detriment,  1b 
to  be  a  subjeot  of  further  study.2/ 

Justice  Frankfurter  went  on  to  Indicate  that  measures  of  this  type  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  an  effective  peace,  sinoe  "...  the  only  soft  peace  that  we  can 
possibly  fashion  is  a  peace  with  paper  teeth." 


gflaasala  ELan 


Following  a  strategy  conference  between  Secretary  Stimson  and  Assistant 
Secretary  MoCloy,  a  memorandum  was  prepared  incorporating  Stinson's  views.  While 


y Memorandum  of  Briefing  by  Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  President  of  Johna  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  to  Secretary  Stimson,  8  Sept  44,  ASW  EEC.  File  370.8  Germany,  ®B.  SECRET 
3/  Memorandum  of  telephone  call  from  Justice  Frankfurter,  8  Sept  44,  ASW  DEC.  File 
370.8  Germany,  DRB.  Die  memorandum  does  not  indicate  who  received  this  call. 
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aooepting  internationalization  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  trusteeship  of  its  products, 
Stinson  remained  "unalterably  opposed"  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ruhr  industrial 
complex.  Instead  of  shooting  war  criminals  out  of  hand,  he  recommended  that 
they  be  tried  before  an  international  tribunal  for  offenses  against  the  rules 
of  war.  He  also  noted  that  certain  other  punishments  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  were  "irritations  of  no  fundamental  value,  and  indeed  of  consider¬ 
able  danger. "  While  maintaining  an  open  mind  on  partition,  hr.  Stimson  felt 
that  cessions  to  France  should  be  limited  to  Alsaoe-Lorralne*  French  interests 
would  be  adequately  served  by  a  share  in  the  international  control  of  the  Ruhr 
and  the  Saar. 

Secretary  Stinson  appended  to  the  memorandum  his  suggestions  for  revising 
the  Secretary  Hull’s  paper  of  4  September.  He  recommended  provisions  eliminat¬ 
ing  German  manufacture  of  aircraft  and  implements  of  war  and  direotlng  the 
apprehension  and  trial  of  aotlve  Nazis.  Territorial  cessions  were  "understood” 
to  be  limited  to  "all  or  most  of  East  Prussia  and  some  parts  of  Silesia. "  The 
amended  paper  would  recommend  "some  form  of  international  trusteeship"  over  the 
products  and  resources  of  the  Ruhr  which  "should  not  be  obliterated  as  an  indus¬ 
trial  productive  center,  but  ...  must  be  aetively  managed  by  others  than  Germans 
and  otherwise  completely  taken  from  German  drw'nation. "  The  final  revision  sug¬ 
gested  by  Secretary  Stimson  eliminated  the  statement  that  "the  standard  of  living 
of  the  German  population  shall  be  held  down  to  subsistence  levels. 1/ 

Secretary  Stimson  presented  his  papers  at  the  meeting  with  the  President  on  9 
September.  Secretary  Morgenthau  also  presented  a  new  paper  whioh  asserted  that  it 

1 /  Memorandum  by  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  with  appendix  entitled  "Suggested 
Changes  in  Cablnst  Committee  Recommendations  as  Stated  in  Paper  September  4,  1944* " 
dated  9  Sept  44  and  initialed  by  J.J.MoC  and  H.L.S.,  CAD  Dse.  File  014  Germany,  RG 
122,  EBB.  SECRET 
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was  a  fallacy  that  Surope  needed  a  strong  industrial  Germany,  that  British 
industry  oould  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  Ruhr,  and  that  dosing  the  Ruhr  mines 
would  cure  the  depression  in  English  coal  mining.  "It  asserted  that  England 

l 

had  coal  enough  to  supply  its  present  output  for  five  hundred  years.'  This 
oertainly  is  contrary  to  everthing  I  have  heard  about  the  mines  of  Great  Britain 
whieh  have  been  constantly  asserted  to  have  been  dug  so  deep  as  to  become  almost 
uneconomic  ".^ 

This  meeting,  too,  failed  to  produce  any  conclusive  results.  The  President 

left  for  Quebec,  where  the  Ootagon  Conference  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill 

began  on  11  September.  S  time  on  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  President,  was 

ill  and  tired  and  "...  that  he  is  going  up  there  without  any  real  preparation 

for  the  solution  of  the  underlying  and  fundamental  problem  of  how  to  treat  G«r~ 

o/ 

many. w 

While  the  President  was  in  Quebec,  Secretary  Stimeon  set  about  preparing  a 
definitive  reply  to  the  latest  Morgenthau  memorandum.  Ho  began  with  a  brief 
statement  of  general  principles  which  he  dicta tad  himself.  The  main  point  of 
difference  between  the  War  and  Treasury  Departments,  Stimson  said,  was  "tbp 
opposite  spirit  and  purpose  a  which  embrace  our  two  methods  of  approach  to  tf ; 
difficult  situation. "  "We  believe, "  ho  continued,  "that  the  purpose  revealed 
by  the  Nazis  themselves  in  their  treatment  of  their  conquered  territories , 
namely  an  attempt  by  force  and  oppression  to  accomplish  the  breaking  of  Uvt 
opponent's  spirit."  The  truncation  and  partition  of  Germany  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  its  industrial  bases  rapropent  "f wen  in  its  most  oppressive  and  !vr>." 
forme."  Such  actions  would  produce  in  t-h«  Germans  "the  deepest  resentwor: t  m- 

V  Service  574.  citation  from  Mr,  f.tims-.-a'a  Diary  of  9  Sept  44. 

2/  Service  575,  Stimson' n  Diary  of  H  >.-pt  44. 
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bittern*!*  toward*  the  authorities  which  had  imposed  such  revolutionary  changes 
upon  than. ”  Against  this  background,  th*  Treasury  proposal  "to  completely 
reorganise  and  ref ora"  th*  German  people  represented  what  Stinson  considered 
"almost  a  touch  of  fantastic  hiaaor 

Assistant  Secretary  MoCloy  undertook  the  drafting  of  the  memorandum  to  be 
sent  to  the  President.  His  draft  was  then  revised  personally  by  Secretary 
Stlmson  and  constituted,  in  its  final  fora,  a  fundamental  tract  against  the 
entire  philosphy  of  revenge  against  Germany. 

The  new  paper  laid  strass  upon  the  idea  contributed  by  Harvey  H.  Bundy,  p 
then  Sjpeoial.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  th*  effeot  that  the  United 
States  has  always  stood  for  the  right  of  men  throughout  the  world  to  enjoy  fun¬ 
damental  freedoms  and  a  fair  reward  far  their  toil.  In  its  eoonomlo  policies, 
the  United  States  has  favored  maximum  freedom  of  trade  and  recognised  that  the 
poverty  of  one  country  never  creates  prosperity  in  another.  %e  Morgenthau 
Plan,  Bundy  stated,  violated  the  fundamental  bases  of  American  beliefs.^  To 
this  thought,  MoCloy  added  that  th*  Morgenthau  Flan  "visits  upon  the  Germans 
precisely  what  they  sought  to  visit  upon  their  victims a  reduction  to  peasant 
level  and  the  reservation  to  th*  master  peoples  of  the  control  of  solenoe  and  the 
machines.  These  were  the  loudly  proclaimed  Nasi  doo trines  and  we  propose  to 
apply  them  in  reverse.  "2/  The  "Carthaginian  aspect  of  th*  proposed  plan  would,, 
in  my  judgment,  provoke  a  raaotion  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  this  country  and 

l/  Notes  dictated  by  Secretary  Stimson,  "In  re  treatment  of  Germany  -  reply  tr< 
latest  Morgenthau  memorandum, "  12  Sept  44,  ASW  Deo.  File  370.8  Germany,  DRB, 
SECRET 

2/  MNaorandm  from  Harvey  H.  Bundy  to  Assistant  Secretary  MoCloy,  13  Sept  44, 

ASW  DEC.  File  370.8  Germany,  EBB.  SECRET. 

2/  Memorandum  from  Score tary  of  War  to  th*  President,  15  Sept  44,  First  Draft, 
ASW  Den.  File  370.8  Germany,  EBB.  SECRET 
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In  the  rent  of  the  world  which  would  operate  not  only  against  the  measures 
advocated  but  in  its  violence  would  sweep  away  the  proper  and  reasonable 
restrictive  measures  that  we  could  justifiably  impose. ^ 


q>e  Quebec  Conference  and -Thereafter 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Secretary  Morgenthau  was  in  Quebec  with  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister.  How  Morgenthau  happened  to  be  invited  to 
this  conference,  at  which  ranking  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  were 
eonspiouous  by  their  absence  as  wall  as  the  oourse  of  events  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  itself  are  aubjeote outeide  our  present  purview.  They  are  dealt  with 
extensively  in  published  memoirs.^  The  faot  that  is  of  principal  significance 
far  our  subjsot  is  that  Saoretary  Morgenthau  succeeded  in  convincing  both  tha 
Arias  Minister  and  the  President  of  the  msrita  of  his  plan  for  the  treatment  of 
Germany.^  "This  plan  was  in  fundamental  conflict  with  the  recommendations  on 
this  matter  made  earlier  that  month  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  with  the  viovm 

u 

of  the  War  Department. 


Ssaorandum  from  Secretary  Stirason  to  the  President,  15  Sept  44,  ASW  Doo, 

Pile  370.8  Germany,  EKB.  SECRET .  Service  578-9  contains  an  extensive  quotw:  w,- 

from  this  memorandum,  but  not  the  sentence  oited  hers. 

2/  Notter,  Preparation  244#  states i  "No  policy  offioial  of  the  Department 


accompanied  the  fro aidant  to  Quebec. n 

See  Memoirs  of  Cordell  Hull,  XX,  1602-22)  Stlason  and  Bundy,  Cfa  Active  for; 
pp.  568-83)  Henry  Moregnthau,  T«  Our  Problem.  N.Y,  1943. 

y  Churohill  notes  that  he  had  been  surprised  to  see  Morgenthau  at  Quebec.  bn‘ 
none  the  less  pleased,  as  the  British  were  anxious  to  diaousa  financial  arrive/;*: 
manta.  Of  the  Morgenthau  Plan  he  writes  *  8At  first  I  violently  opposed  thi t 
idea.  But  the  President,  with  Mr.  Morgenthau  —  from  whom  we  had  much  to  ana 
were  ao  insistent  that  in1  the  end  wo  agreed  to  consider  it."  Winston  S„  Ghv-.r- 
Trijimph  end  Tragedy.  761. j  6  of  The  Second  World  War.  Boston  1953,  p.  156, 

4/  Hotter.  Preparation  244.  ( 
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The  decision  made  by  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minis tar  at  Quebec  was 


reccrded  in  the  following  agreement! 


At  a  conference  between  the  Resident  and  the  Prime 
Minister  upon  the  best  measures  to  prevent  renewed  rearm¬ 
ament  by  Germany,  it  was  felt  that  an  essential  feature  was 
the  future  disposition  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Saar. 

The  ease  with  which  the  metallurgical,  chemical  and 
electric  Industries  in  Germany  can  be  converted  from  peaoe 
to  war  has  already  been  impressed  upon  us  by  bitter  experi¬ 
ence.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  tha  Germans  have 
devastated  a  large  portion  of  the  industries  of  Russia  and 
of  other  neighboring  Allies,  and  it  is  only  in  accordance 
with  justice  that  these  Injured  countries  should  be  entitled 
to  remove  the  machinery  they  require  in  order  to  repair  the 
losses  they  have  suffered.  The  industries  referred  to  in  the 
Ruhr  and  in  the  Saar  would  therefore  be  necessarily  put  out 
of  aotlon  and  closed  down.  It  was  felt  that  the  two  districts 
should  be  put  under  some  body  under  the  world  organisation 
whloh  would  supervise  the  dismantling  of  these  industries  and 
make  sure  that  they  were  not  started  up  again  by  soma  subter¬ 
fuge. 

This  programme  for  eliminating  the  war-making  industries 
in  the  Ruhr  and  in  the  Saar  is  looking  forward  to  converting 
Germany  into  a  country  primarily  agricultural  and  pastoral  in 
its  oharaeter. 


0.  K. 


F.D.R. 


W.S.C.. 


September  16,  1944’ 


y 


15  9 


This  decision,  although  later  modified,  was  to  have  an  important  bearing  in 
tha  government's  subsequent  policy  on  treatment  of  Germany. 

Secretary  Stinson's  memorandum  in  opposition  to  the  Morgenthau  Plan,  daw' 

15  September  1944,  had  not  been  dispatched  whan  Stimson  received  news  of  tha  fait 
accompli  at  Quebeo.  After  thinking  it  over  the  Secretary  nevertheless  deoidad 

1/  Service  *S7&-7.  see  also  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  "Post-war  Treatment  of  Gann's. ny", 
as  oited  in  Note  *£  1  pp  27.  <Ji  HZ' 
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dispatch  the  paper.  The  original  was  sent  on  17  September  to  the  President 
via  Hopkins,  with  copies  going  to  Secretaries  Hull  and  Morganthau.  At  the 
final  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  20  September,  Morgenthau  related 
Ills  Quebec  conversations  as  well  as  a  prior  discussion  with  Anthony  fiden  on 
the  same  subject.  Secretary  Hull  expressed  displeasure  at  what  had  occurred 
at  Quebec  as  well  as  annoyance  that  the  Treasury  had  discussed  with  the  British 
natters  of  primary  concern  to  the  State  and  War  Departments.  The  meeting  broke 
up  without  results  and  the  President  dissolved  the  Cabinet  Coma-lttee  on  26 
September  1944. 

Several  days  later,  the  story  of  the  Morgenthau  Plan  dispute  broke  in  the 
press,  which  for  the  most  pert  was  highly  critical  of  the  line  taken  by  the 
Seoratary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  President.  This  f&ot,  and  possibly  also  the 
Seoretary  of  War's  memorandum,  influenced  President  Roosevelt  to  such  an  extent 
that  on  3  October  1944.  in  a  conference  with  Stimson,  Roosevelt  practically 
repudiated  the  Morgenthau  Plan.^  This  conference  was  personal  and  off  the 
record. 

Thereafter,  Roosevelt  took  an  Equivocal  attitude.  Although  he  mentioned 
in  a  memorandum  of  29  September  1944  that  complete  eradication  of  German  indus¬ 
trial  capacity  in  the  Ruhr  and  Saar  was  not  desired,  ho  did  not  confirm  the 
position  he  had  privately  indicated  to  Stimson.  Instead,  for  some  time,  he 
declined  further  discussion  of  the 1  treatment  of  Germany,  stating  on  20  October 
1944:  "I  dislike  making  detailed  plans  for  a  country  which  we  do  not  occupy. 1,2 

Roosevelt's  unwillingness  to  render  a  clear  decision  on  the  issue  forc3d  the 
focus  of  policy  formation  back  to  a  lower  administrative  level.  Major  roles  in 


1/  Service  580-581 

2/  Philip  fi.  hosely,  "Dismemberment  of  Germany, "  op.  cit.  pp.  487-498 
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the  policy  discussions  that  followed  were  played  by  Assistant  Secretary  KcCloy 
and  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  in  the  War  Department  and  by  the  Office  of 
Suropean  Affairs  in  the  State  Department,  While  these  officials  could  and  did 
produce  policy  statements,  they  ware  hampered  by  top-level  indecision)  there 
was  a  reluctance  to  be  definite,  and  polioy  statements  when  issued  lacked  suf¬ 
ficient  authority.  The  failure  to  aehieva  a  firm  and  consistent  American  polioy 
toward  Germany  made  it  impossible  for  Ambassador  Winant  to  press  for  Allied 
agreement  is  the  Suropean  Advisory  Commission,  since  he  was  unsure  of  the  back¬ 
ing  of  his  government. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Morgenthau  Flan  had  a  pervasive  influence  on  the 
attitudes  of  policy-forming  officials  on  eU.  levels.  It  opened  the  way  to  group 
psychological  pressures  that  were  difficult  for  the  individual  official  to 
resist,.,..  Thus  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  Morgenthau  Flan,  if  not  its 
specific  provisions,  took  root  in  Directive  JCS  1067,  the  development  of  which 
is  the  next  subject  of  our  attention.  Furthermore,  the  Morgenthau  Flan  sup¬ 
plied  the  rationale  for  the  order  given  on  28  September  1944  by  the  President 
to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  calling  for  studies  of  the  "aaonomio 
and  industrial  disarmament"  of  Germany.^ 


V  Ha  Jo  fiolborn,  in  American  Military  Government,  pp.  40  ff . ,  points  out  that  the 
Morgenthau  Flan  forced  a  clear  decision  on  the  issue  of  an  attack  on  the  whole 
structure  of  German  heavy  industries,  leading  to  the  President's  instruction  to  the 
FBA.  While  the  FEA  report  of  19  December  1945  does  not  advocate  "the  complete 
extinction  of  heavy  industries  in  Germany,"  it  admits  that  "...  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  industrial  disarmament  program  proposed  in  this  report  and  that  advanced 
by  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  one  only  of  degree."  79th  Congrese,  2d 
Seselon,  Senate  Subcommittee  Monograph  #6,  p.  33.  George  S.  Fettee,  in  his  memo¬ 
randum  for  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  notes  that  the  elimination 
or  reduo tion  of  German  industry  and  the  polioy  of  "hands  off"  in  matters  not 
required  for  the  occupying  forces  or  demilitarization  were  carried  over  from  the 
Morgenthau  Plan  to  JCS  1067.  Appendix  XI  to  "Report  on  Germany"  in  Final  Report 
on  Foreign  Aid,  House  Report  No,  1845,  80th  Congress,  2d  Session,  1948,  pp  141-150, 
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Chapter  5 

MAJOR  PRE-SURRENDER  POLICIES  -  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  JCS  106? 

THE  ORIGINAL  JCS  1067 

The  "Pre-Morgenthau"  Draft  of  1  September  19 LA 

While  the  controversy  over  the  Itorgenthau  Plan  was  raging  on  the 
Cabinet  level*  the  ranking  technical  officials  in  Washington  were  ne¬ 
gotiating  an  interim  post-surrender  directive*  As  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  Mbdojr  had  optimistically  told  the  British  on  29  August  1944* 
agreement  of  interested  US  agencies  was  expected  "in  a  week  or  so." 

The  directive  would  then  be  brought  before  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  Britioh  concurrence.  The  first  draft  of  this  directive  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  and  forwarded  to  Gen  Hilldring, 
the  Division  Director*  on  1  September  1944* 

In  considering  the  subsequent  history  of  this  directive,  it  is 
important  to  have  in  mind  the  problem  of  communication  between  eche¬ 
lons*  The  treatment  of  Germany  was  being  considered  on  a  political 
level  (the  Cabinet  Committee)  and  by  the  working  officials  of  the  War 
and  State  Departments*  There  ware  of  course  intermediate  officials 
such  as  McCloy  in  the  Y/ar  Department  and  Dunn*  Matthews  and  Riddle- 
berger  at  State,  who  had  working  contacts  on  both  the  political  and 
professional  levels.  Yet  the  absence  of  certain  types  of  communica¬ 
tions  in  otherwise  voluminous  records  suggests  that  these  officials 
did  not  feel  free  to  keep  their  subordinates  currently  informed  on  the 
details  of  top-level  policy  conferences. 

V-l 
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The  draft  interim  post-surrender  directive  of  1  September  1944 
reflected  the  atatue  of  current  thinking  on  the  working  level  and  was 
unaffected  by  the  trend  of  thought  being  introduced  by  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau.  Its  provisions  were  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  the 
directive  which  had  been  proposed  on  11  July:  1944  by  Ambassador  V/inant, 
the  US  representative  on  the  FAC, 

The  draft  of  1  September  1944  did,  however,  reflect  a  alight  change 
of  emphasis,  V&nant'e  draft  had  expressed  a  positive  interest  in  German 
reconstruction  by  directing  steps  "to  assist  the  German  people  to  estab¬ 
lish  efficient  administration  and  to  develop  a  national  economy  which 
will  provide  for  minimum  German  subsistence  and  enable  Germany  to  make 
the  maximum  contribution  toward  relief,  rehabilitation  and  reparation,, 
The  draft  of  1  September  directed  the  commander  to  aaaume  control  of  tho 
German  economy  so  as  to  assure  production  and  maintenance  of  goods  and 
servioes  eeeential  for  Allied  purposes,  including  the  prevention  or 
alleviation  of  epidemic e,  unrest  and  disorder  which  would  endanger  the 
Allied  Forces  or  the  occupation.  This  limiting  proviso  was,  however., 
construed  broadly  in  a  subsequent  provision  directing  "other  economic 
measures  •  «  «  neoeasary  to  prevent  serious  civil  unrest  and  disorder 
..."  including  for  such  purposes  steps  to  control  unemployment  and 
inflation.  In  short,  the  prevention  of  economicchaos  in  Germany  was 
still  recognised  as  a  specific  purpose  of  the  occupation. 


1,  Draft  directive  to  the  three  Allied  Commanders- in-Chief,  forwarded 
by  US  representative  on  FAC,  11  Jul  44’  (forking  Security  Committee 
paper),  ASW  Decimal  File  3?0.8  Germany  (Long-term.  Policies  File), 

DRB, 
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"politioal  guide"  attached  to  the  draft  of  1  Sap t amber  direc¬ 
ts  a  "Just  but  atArn"  administration  (Winant's  draft  had  said  "firm 
but  just1*)  and  otherwise  continued  in  affsot  the  political  pulde  annexed 
to  tha  prs»surrender  directive,  OCS  551* 1 

» 

The  War  Department's  draft  post-surrender  directivo  was  forwarded 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Mo  Cloy  to  Matthews  of  thje  Stats  Department  on 
6  September  1944*  It  was  Mo  Cloy1  s  opinion  that  tha  Committee  (evidently, 
tha  Iferklng  Siourlty  Committee)  should  approve  tha  draft,  whloh  was  fait 
to  be  In  aooord  with  Seorstary  Hull's  "suggeatsd  recommendations  on 
traatiaant  of  Oermany"  of  4  September  1944,  apart  from  tha  controversial 
laat  aife-paragraph,  MeCloy  alao  took  axoaption  to  a  provision  in  tha 
State  Department  paper  that  "Party  members  should  ba  excluded  from 
political  or  oivll  aotivity  *  «  • ",  holding  that  it  would  not  ba  prac¬ 
ticable  to  exclude  from  governmental  or  oivio  aotivity  Party  aambera 

2 

who  had  joined  only  to  retain  thair  Joba, 

Tha  fact  that  tha  technical  officials  in  tha  War  Department  still 
favored  a  moderate  treatment  of  defeated  da many  ia  illustrated  not  only 
by  McCloy's  latter  to  Matthews  but  also  by  a  memorandum  from  the  Amy 
Service  Forces  that  reached  UoCloy  on  $  September  1944*  Uii®  memorandum 


It  Memorandum,  Col  William  C,  Chenier  to  Direotor  of  CLvll  Affairs 
Dlviaion,  with  attached  draft  interim  poat-aurrender  direotive, 

1  Sap  44,  ASW  Decimal  File  370 *8  Oermany,  DRB,  SECRET 

2t  Ltr,  Aset  Sso  of  War  UoCloy  to  H,  Freeman  Matthews  of  State  Dept, 
4  Sop  44,  m  Decimal  Pile  370*8  Oermany,  DRB,  SECRET 
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indicated  that  there  would  be,  as  a  matter  of  oourse,  substantial  r»- 
oonstruotloA  of  Garmon  industry  to  satisfy  the  import  needs  of  Allied 
oountriaa,  lha  aasentlol  problem,  as  Amy  Service  Forces  saw  it,  ms 
to  prevent  Garmon  pries  cutting  that  might  disorganize  world  markets. ^ 

IM  Slrictlva  of  2 L  September  1941 

Interdepartmental  oonaldaration  of  the  interim  post- surrender 
directive  did  not  take  place  in  the  'forking  Security  Committee  of 
the  Tfor,  Navy  and  State  Departments,  which  until  then  had  been  the 
forum  for  euoh  discussions.  Instead,  the  directive  was  considered 
in  a  aeries  of  ad  hoc  conferences  in  which  the  Treasury  Department 
participated.  VJhiXe  the  State  Department  was  represented  by  Dunn, 
Matthewa  and  Riddlebarger,  who  also  participate'.!1  in  the  ’forking 
Security  Cbmmittea,  the  chief  negotiators  for  the  War  Department 
were  Assistant  Ssoretary  Mo  Cloy  and  Gan  Killdring.  At  the  final 
meeting  of  22  September  1944,  held  in  the  office  of  Harry  Hopkins, 
the  Treasury  waa  represented  by  three  officials*  John  ’.>»  Pehle, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary;  Ansel  F,  Luxford,  Assistant  General 
Ccur.eelj  and  William  H.  Taylor  of  the  Division  of  Monetary  Research. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  results  of  these  conferences  that  the 
Treasury  officials  were  able  to  present  their  point  of  view  as  authori¬ 
tative.  As  Gen  Hilldring  on  one  occasion  put  it,  the  question  of 


1.  Memorandum,  »*aj  Oen  Vf.  A.  food,  Jr.,  Acting  Director,  Plans  and 
Operations,  A3F,  to  Director,  Civil  Affairs  Division,  25  Aug  U<, 
with  disposition  sheet,  of  4  Cep  44  forwarding  to  .last  Dec  uj  ..-r 
ASiV  Decimal  File  3?0,B  Germany,  DEB,  SHCPET 
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treatment  of  Germany  wi  "resolved  in  Quebec,  On  the  other  hand) 
Secretary  Stimeon'e  determined  opposition  to  the  destruction  of  the 
industrial  eoaplexee  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Saar  appear  to  have  con¬ 
stituted  a  major  reason  why  provi  alone  to  this  effect  did  not  find 
their  imj  into  the  directive*  At  the  same  time*  Stinson  was  quite 

ready  to  accept  measures  which  he  felt  really  necessary  for  re* 

'  2 

etrieting  Germany*  s  war-making  capacity* 

After  approval  in  the  final  meeting  of  the  ad  hoq  group-  on 
22  September,  the  directive  was  submitted  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  where  it  was  assigned  the  number  JC3  1067*  On  24  September, 
the  JCS  approved  the  paper  for  introduction  as  a  US  proposal  in  the 
Oomblned  Chiefs  of  Staff,  oopies  being  furnished  tho  theater  for 
guidanoe* 

The  baele  policy  of  JCS  106?  was  expressed  in  its  paragraph 
2ZI  as  follow* i 

"Germany  will  not  be  ooeupied  for  the  purpose  of  liberation 
but  es  a  defeated  enemy  nation*  The  clear  fact  of  German  military 
defeat  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  aggression oust  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  level*  of  the  Qerman  population. .  The  German  people 
must  be  mad*  to  understand  that  all  necessary  steps  will  be  taken  . 
to  guarantee  against  e  third  attempt  by  them  to  conquer  the  world* 


1,  Memorandum,  Gen  Hllldring  to  mj  Oen  0.  V.  Strong,.  18  Sep  44s 
CAD  Decimal  Pile  014  Oermany,  RQ-122,  DRB,  SECR3T 

2«  Tile  memorandum  by  Henry  L,  Stimson,  9  Sep  44,  CAD  Decimal  H.le 
014  Cenrtny,  RG-122,  DRB.  SECRET 

3.  Thie  and  following  oitations  are  from  the  "Directive  to  SCAEF 
regarding  Mlitary  Government  in  Germany  Immediately  following 
cessation  of  organised  resistance  (Post-Defeat),"  Rnoloeure  ~ 
to  JCS  1067*  approved  by  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  2 ft  Sep  44*  «3, 
Decimal  Filo  370*8  Germany  (Irking  File),  DRP-*  RESTRICT 
(Downgraded  from  T3  by  JCS  memo,  19  Oct  4=>)* 
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Allied  occupation  and  administration  was  to  be  "just  but  firm  and 
distant, "  fraternisation  between  Allied  troops  and  Germane  was  to 
be  strongly  discouraged. 


?be  Eoonomic  Directive  attached  to  the  original  JCS  106?  in- 
structed  the- theater  commander  to  assume  control  of  the  Gun.ian 
eoonony  for  specific  purpose s,  namely i 

"i  Assuring  the  immediate  cessation  of  production,  acquisi¬ 
tion  or  development  of  ixplement.e  of  war] 

"t  Assuring,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  feasible,  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  gooda  and  eervlcea  eaaential  (1)  for  the 
prevention  or  allaviation  of  epideaio  or  aerioua  disease  end 
serious  oivil  unrest  and  dltordsr  which  would  endanger  the  occupy¬ 
ing  forces  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  cf  the  occupa¬ 
tion}  and  (2)  for  the  proseoution  of  the  war  against  Japan  (but 
only  to  the  extant  that  speoifie  directives  of  higher  authority 
call  for  such  goods  or  aervioas). 

Preventing  the  dissipation  or  sabetaga  of  German  resources 
and  equipment  which  may  be  required  for  relief,  restitution,  or 
reparation  to  any  of  the  Allied  countries,  pending  s  decision  by 
the  appropriate  Allied  governments  whether  and  to  what  extent  Ger¬ 
man  reso ureas  or  equipment  will  be  used  for  such  purpose e," 

Exoept  for  those  purposes,  the  theater  commander  was  to  "take  no 
step3  looking  toward  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Germany  nor 
dealgned  to  maintain  or  strengthen  the  German  economy,"  Except 
as  needed  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  purposes,  economic  problems 
such  as  price  controls,  rationing,  unemployment,  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  housing  and  the  like  were  to  remain  a  Gorman  responsi¬ 
bility. 


Thu  Political  Directive  contained  an  extensive  list  of 
"automatic  arrest"  categories,  the  composition  of  which  reflected 
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the  Ideas  contained  In  tlie  second  (5  Sep  44)  version  of  the  Morgen- 
thau  Plan.  Not  only  were  officials  <?f  the  NSDAP,  all  political 
police  and  non-military  SS  members  as  well  as  high  officials  of 
the  police,  the  SA  and  the  Qovernoent  generally  to  be  arrested  but 
also  "Nails  and  Nasi  sympathizers  holding  important  and  key  posi¬ 
tions  In  a  number  of  fields  including  semi-public  corporations, 
industry,  finance,  education,  the  Judiciary  and  the  press,  "It 
may  generally  be  assumed  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary,"  continued  the  directive,  "that  any  persons  holding  suoh 
positions  are  Nazis  or  Nazi  sympathizers. " 

In  addition  to  directing  the  dissolution  of  the  NSDAP  and  the 
abrogation  of  discriminatory  laws,  the  directive  provided  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  members  of  the  NSDaP  and  ardent  supporters 
of  Nazism  from  government  positions  (other  than  clerks  and  non¬ 
policy  making  functionaries)  as  well  as  from  leading  positions  in 
banking,  education,  the  Judiciary  and  other  public  services.  Under 
no  circumstances  were  such  persons  to  be  retained  for  administra¬ 
tive  convenience  or  expediency. 

Hie  Main  Directive  provided  that  military  administration 
should  promote  the  decentralization  of  the  German  political  struc- 
*  So  far  as  possible,  dealings  should  be  with  municipal  and 

provincial  rather  than  central  government .efT  iV  tha 

Political  Directive  added  a  prohibition  of  political  activities 
unless  authorized  by  the  f  .eater  commander.  No  political  person- 
aliti.es  or  fproups  were  to  have  any  part  In  deterailnin.;!  occupation 
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pollutes,  and  commitments  to  a ny  political  elements  were  to  be 
avoided.  Finally,  political  symbols  such  as  even  civilian  parades, 
anthems  and  flags  were  prohibited. 

Considering  the  various  provisions  of  JCS  106?  in  relation  to 
one  another,  it  is  seen  that  while  a  number  of  major  post-war 
problems  were  declared  to  be  purely  German  affairs,  there  was  no 
assurance  that  the  Germans  would  be  permitted  to  maintain  or  es¬ 
tablish  a  government  adequate  to  deal  with  them.  In  fact,  the 
denazification  provisions,  which  Me Cloy  had  shortly  before  des¬ 
cribed  as  "not  .  «  .  practicable,"  made  it  fairly  certain  that 
suoh  a  Government  would  not  exist,  at  least  during  the  early 
months  of  the  occupation,  “Ihe  directive  provided  for  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  National  Socialist  apparatus  but  omitted  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  encouragement  of  democratic  forces. 

The  Effect  of  JCS  1067  on  Washington  Planning 

JCS  1067  set  the  pattern  for  occupation  planning  during  the 
coming  months,  not  only  in  the  v.'ur  Department  but  in  Washington 
generally.  As  shown  by  the  record  reviewed  so  far,  the  directive 
was  not  the  product  of  established  policy  organs  in  the  Stats  or 
’■'hr  Department,  It  owed  much  of  it3  tons  and  emphasis  to  the 
achievements  of  the  same  center  of  policy  interest  that  had  stirred 
up  the  Handbook  dispute,  had  promoted  the  Morgenthau  Finn,  and  had 
gained  the  partial  concurrence  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  at  Quebec* 
,3ome  of  the  operations  of  this  center  have  been  described  by  Dale 
Clark  as  follows: 
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"Setting  the  stage  for  the  pattern  of  Military  Government,  a 
fc.ooup  of  officials  in  the  Treasury  and  others  near  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  had  actively  participated  in  Military  Government 
planning  to  the  point  where  officials  in  the  State  Department  and 
officers  in  the  Civil  Affairs  Division,  War  Department,  were  corn¬ 
el;  lining  of  the  necessity  for  clearing  papers  with  ths  Treasury# 
h  former  Treasury  official  who  occupied  a  key  position  as  Director 
of  the  Finance  Division  of  SHABF  was  commonly  referred  to  in  London 
mi  ;x  Treasury  representative  in  uniform.  Contact  with  his  former 
Ghinf,  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  thence  to  the  white 
Houno  gavo  him  a  pronounced  advantage  in  negotiations  in  England, 
iurthovBioro,  ho  could  draw  on  the  work  of  the  dependable  personnel 
iV-M  the  Treasury  Department  and  he  was  able  to  have  many  foraor 
.  o K-iU-y  employees  attached  to  his  office.  Research  units  In 

such  as  the  Board  of  Economic  Vferfare  and  the  Foreign 
'•'viiiiU'i  1,0  Administration,  had  worked  on  elaborate  planning  pro- 
,j  from  i.lio  early  days  of  the  war.  They  helped  develop  the 
ii. :.nd  provided  a  background  of  facta  and  figures.  Secretary 
}'.>'■  goiitlmu,  because  of  his  personal  relationship  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.,  vuo  thus  the  effective  spearhead  of  an  organized  effort. I|J- 


‘l.iio  doctrine  of  punitive  occupation  had  its  ideological 
banns  in  the  concept  of  a  psychotic  German  character,  coupled 
with  nrj  optimistic  attitude  with  regard  to  future  relations  be- 
tho  US  and  the  Soviet  Ulion,  This  doctrine  influenced  the 


\h,Xn  Clark,  "Conflict  Over  Planning  at  Staff  Headquarters," 
Cbiohor  X  in  Hhcnerlencos.  pp  224-25,  The  SHAEF  officer  mentioned 

i.  ■ ;  (VI.  Bernard  Bernstein, 

c,  .m  Germany  la  Our  Problem.  New  York,  1945,  Msrgenthau  criticizes 
"Uio’iii-fjiority  who”fear  Russia,  do  not  trust  her  to  keep  the  peace, 
tving  to  the  contention  of  a  former  Russian  diplomat  that 
Co'iMiiun  ism  is  a  growing  menace  to  American  freedom,  he  states: 

•  ‘i  ,0  i,,.rm  in  such  propaganda  is  not  so  much  that  we  read  it  but 

c.list  we  might  act  on  it."  (pp  94-96) 

",  „  „If  our  oolicy  is  designed  to  buttress  Germany  as  a 
p„M;Hvk  against  HuWla,  it  will  do  more  to  bread  another  world 
Ih-ut  any  other  single  measure  .  ♦ 
n  w, of  this  ' -Tun;,  vint  of  war  never  advance  any 

vis  for  s-pi-osini;  trat  America  is  really  menaced 
spread  f  Ooauaiinici'i# *  (p  96) 
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W*r  Dspartment 1 a  planning  for  the . occupation  of  Germany  both  direct¬ 
ly  and  indirectly*  The  direct  influence  was  via  JCS  1067,  the  besio 
directive)  the  indirect  influence  may  have  been  apparent  in  some  of 
the  intelligence  reporta  that  circulated  in  the  Pentagon  during  the 
autumn  of  1944*  emanating  from  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 


In  the  situation  that  existed  in  September  1944,  the  FEA  was 
able  to  seise  the  initiative  in  economic  planning  for  Germany.  On 
28  September,  the  President  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Lao  Crowley,  a  letter  of  instructions,  of  rhldh  para¬ 
graph  (7)  read  aa  follows* 

"Control  of  the  waxwaaking  power  of  Germany.  You  have  been 
making  studies  from  the  eoonoaic  standpoint  of  what  should  be 
done  after  the  surrender  of  Germany  to  control  it a  power  and 
capacity  to  make  war  in  th#  future.  This  work  must  ba  acceler¬ 
ated,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Department  of  State,  you 
should  furnish  assistance  in  work  and,  when  requested  to  do  so* 
in  personnel,  by  making  available  specialists  to  work  with  the 
military  authorities,  the  foreign  service,  and  such  othar  Ameri¬ 
can  agenoies  and  officials  as  participate  with  the  United  Nations 
in  teeing  to  it  that  Germany  doea  not  become  a  menace  again  to 
auoceeding  generations* *1 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  FEA  "set  about  its  task  of  ac¬ 
celerating  studies  of  German  economic  and  industrial  disarmament," 
These  studies,  which  ware  later  assigned  to  a  series  of  Technical 
Industrial  Disarmament  Committees  with  executive  officers  and 


1*  79th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Subcommittee  Monograph  No,  6,  £ 
Pro>yam  for  German  Economic  and  Industrial  Disarmament*  A 
Study  Submitted  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  (Enecny 
Branch)  to  the  Subcommittee  on  '.ter  Mobilization  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs,  United  States  Senate,  Appendix, 
April  46,  p  447. 
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••tiWtariM  provided  by  the  S-iemy  Br*noh  of  FEA,  wars  eventually  pre¬ 
sented  fco  MUitary  Government,  but  only  after  the  mein  tide  of  policy 
hed  turned  in  another  direction* 

Hie  primary  assumption  underlying  the  German  eoonomio  and  indue- 
ir’nl  diearmament  program  of  FEA  was  "that  it  will  be  a  major  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States  after  surrender  to  assure  the  undertaking 
by  the  Allies  of  measures  da signed  to  limit  the  power  and-  capacity 
of  Germany  to  make  war  in  the  future."  Ihe  program  was  aimed  at  the 
German  aoonomy  as  a  whole*  It  was  "derived  primarily  from  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  direct  relationship  of  certain  types  of  industrial  po¬ 
tential  and  economic  weapons  to  a  national  war-making  power’1  and 
"prompted  also  by  the  feeling  of  many  that  the  plan  and  practioe  of 
a  completely  uncontrolled  or  aelf-aufficient  German  industrial 
economy,  coupled  with  the  temperament  of  its  people,  constitute  a 
constant  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  world. Its 
authors  wsre  at  pains  to  point  out  that  they  were  not  bent  on  a 
"hard  peace"  and  that  they  were  proceeding  purely  from  an  "unemotion¬ 
al  and  ooiantifio  point  of  view," 

,  As  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  President  Roosevelt  retreated  ' 
rapidly  but  net  unequivocally  from  the  suctreme  policy  expressed  in 
the  ’torgeuthau  Plan,  .is  Secretary  Hull  observed,  "he  did  not  seer, 
to  realize  the  devastating  nature  o.f  the  memorandum  of  'Jeptof.bsr  to 


1,  Tbl£,  t  P  , 
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which  he  had  put  hia  'O.K.-- FDR'  But  since  the  President  failed 

to  indicate  an  alternate  polio/,  the  direction  set  by  the  Morgenthau 
Plan  and  JCS  1067  continued  throughout  the  winter  of  1944'*45  and  the 
following  spring* 

THE  ATTEMPT  .TO  NEGOTIATE  JOS  1067  AS  A  COMBINED  DIRECTIVE 

?hc  Problem  of  Conflicting  Pclicie  a 

The  original  view  held  in  Washington  had  been  that  the  post- 
surrender  military  government  directive  should  be  agreed  to  in  the 
European  Advisory  Commission  and  then  issued  to  the  US,  British  and 
Soviet  commanders.  JCS  1067  had  been  cast  in  terms  permitting  its 
adaptation  for  auoh  tripartite  negotiations.  In  the  fall  of  1944* 
however,  primary  attantion  waa  given  to  negotiating  it  in  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff  aa  a  'US/OK  directive  to  3CAEF.  The  working- 
level  offioiale  of  the  War  Department  were  placed  in  the  position  of 
defending  policies  which  they  had  not  originated  and  which,  evidently, 

many  of  them  did  not  like.  Since  it  was  difficult  to  meet  squarely 

2 

the  British  arguments  againat  the  "pastoraliaation  of  Germany,'* 
they  were  fbroed  to  take  recourse  in  subterfuges  such  as  inflating 

1.  Tft*  lSwnMre  of  Cordell  Hull.  New  York,  1943*  Vole  H,  pp  161S-20. 

2*  The  repudiation,  of  the  lfcrgenthau  Plan  by  the  British  Government 
was  more  rapid  and  thorough  than  that  of  President  Roosevelt. 

It  waa  evident  that  Churchill  had  agreed  simply  because  Morgorn- 
thau  had  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  $6,500,000,000  cradit  with 
no  strings  attached.  See  Hull,  op.oit. .  pp  1615-18,  Churchill, 
op.cit. ,  pp  157*  240* 
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teohnioal  questions  into  major  policy  issues.  Tha  British  wars  aot 
alow  la  adopting  tha  a ana  method  of  negotiation* 

Antually,  the  British  had  the  bettor  of  the  argument*  It  is 
possible  that  the  views  of  the  ferOffioe  as  ropresontod  by  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Central  0*  N.  Uaoready  of  the  British  Staff  Mission  in  Washington 
might  haws  prevailed  had  the  liar  and  State  Departments  been  free  to 
negotiate  acoording  to  their  own  judgment^  The  influence  of  the 
Treasury,  however,  hung  lino  a  eloud  over  the  Pentagon,  the  ©ffloiale 
of  which  could  hardly  re  slat  the  oonetant  euggostions  that  the  Ubrgen- 
thaulet  appraisal  of  the  Se naans  might  be  correct  after  all* 

The  progress  of  JC8  1067  was  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
'i  Ambassador  Wnant  *  s  proposed  directive,  together  with  the  Working 
Security  Coemit  tee  paper  entitled  "Military  and  Political  Policies 
to  bt  followed  in  ths  Administration  of  Osmany",  ware  still  pending 
before  the  Jbint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Wnant*  s  statement  set  fbrth  long¬ 
term  oooupation  policies  as  distinguished  from  the  interim  or  Immedi¬ 
ate  poet-defeat  policy  oovered  by  JCS  1067.  It  was  the  opinion  In 
the  Ifcr  Department,  however,  that  it  would  be  lapraotioal  to  switoh 
from  ths  «te»  polioies  set  forth  in  JCS  106?  to  ths  policies  of 
positive  re oen  at  ruction  set  forth  by  Wnant*  The  ^forking  Seeurity 


U  noted  In  Chapter  4  (p  35  },  the  WLnant  Directive  stated  that 
the  Herman  people  were  to  be  assisted  ia  establishing  efficient 
administration  and  an  economy  providing  for  minimum 
slstsnos  plus  the  maximum  contribution  to  relief,  rehabilitation 
and  reparations.  A*  a  War  Department  memorandum  (A.  8.  Tieber  to 
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Committee  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  differed  from  JC3  1067  by  author¬ 
ising  anti-Nazi  political  aotivity  and  operation  of  information  ser¬ 
vice  a  under  Allied  supervision  and  by  ordering  removal  of  aotlve 
Nazia  only  from  the  schools  and  from  Government.  It  also  provided 
only  for  arreat  of  the  highest  Nazis  and  of  war  criminals,  and  implied 
that  Germans  would  be  pemitted  some  international  travel  as  well  as 
controlled  continuation  of  diplomatio  relation#  with  neutral  countries, 
At  a  meeting  on  6  November  1944  in  MoOloy*  s  Office  it  was  agreed  to 
withdraw  papers  from  consideration  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.* 

While  it  would  seem  normal  procedure  to  adopt  interim  policies  that 
will  serve  ae  suitable  transitions  to  prsdetsrmined  long-term  policies, 
the  decision  made  here  was  to  reject  the  long-term  polioy  because  it 
did  not  fit  the  interim  policy  predetermined  in  JOS  106?. 


British  Objections  to  JC3  1 062 

In  the  meantime,  JC3  106?  vfus  introduced  before  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  where  it  was  assigned  the  number  CCS  707.  The 
British,  however,  had  their  own  plane,  which  wore  radically  different 
from  JCS  106?.  As  McCloy  wrote  after  a  conversation  with  Gen  Maoready 


1. 


McCloy,  6  Oct  44)  coirmented,  this  raised  "the  issue  as  to  whether 
the  US  permanent  policy  toward  Germany  9hottld  be  to  restore  a 
strong  and  effioient  Germany  which  can  provide  reparations."  Ex¬ 
ception  was  also  taken  to  the  implication  that  there  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  German  Central  Government. 

Present!  Asst  Sec  McCloy,  Gen  Hllldrlngj  Dunn,  ’iat thews,  Riddlo- 
bsrgsr  and  labouisse  of  State  Dept,  Ambassador  '.Anant.  «^orJgd,un 
of  meeting  regarding  SAC,  6  Hov  44}  4tr,  McCloy  to  Uatthewa,  20 
Nov  44}  ASYf  Decimal  file  370.8  Oermany,  DRB.  S.XHbT 
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ea  12  Oetobar  1944*  "apparently  all  the  King's  horses  and  *11  the 
King's  ran  ha  vs  oat  in  London  on  this  subject  and  they  art  determined 
tc  have  their  directives  prevail  rather  than  JCS  1067,"  9en  llaoready 
had  been  forbidden  to  diseuss  JCS  106?,  even  informally  before  the 

“«•  /f^l €kc 

The  British  had  switched  to  the  position /previously  takon  by 
United  States  officials,  that  post-surrender  policy  should  be  screed 
between  the  three  major  powers  in  the  CCAC,  If  that  body  (ailed  to 
produce  a  directive  in  time,  the  pre- surrender  directive  (CCS  551) 
oould  be  aontinued  provisionally.  In  a ny  event  the  US  directive  was 
too  vagus  end  in  sobs  rsspsots  faulty  as  oonpored  to  the  detailed 
British  papers* 


The  prinoipol  specific  British  objections  to  JC3  1067*  ss  re¬ 
ported  by  UoCloy,  were  ss  foUov/si 

1*  Tbc  nony  psopls  were  boina  arrested  -  the  Army  could  not  • 
oops  with  euoh  a  polios  propram,  The  Britieh  did  not,  for  lnetanoe, 
acres  with  a  general  arrest  of  the  ’/affen  S3,  which  was  considered 
primarily  a  military  organisation;  the  American  felt  that  as  elite 
troops  they  should  be  discredited,  and  that  arrest  was  the  best  way 
to  do  eo, 

2,  The  British  objected  to  closing  down  the  schools  which  wpuld 
put  too  Bsny  young  people  on  the  streets.  The  American  view  was  that 
the  sahooli  night  be  a  bulwark  of  No 2 ism  and  that  supervision  would 

be  easier  if  they  were  closed  down  altogether  and  then  reopened  gradu¬ 
ally* 

3,  The  British  raised  a  similar  objection  to  the  closing  of 

newspapers, 

4,  The  distinction  between  the  use  of  relief  to  avoid  "unrest 
and  diseaee"  under  the  pre-surrender  dirsetiv#  and  the  "serious  unrest 
and  disease"  specified  in  J03  106?  wee  considered  Impractical, 
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5#  ft*  British  objected  to  the  implication  that  the  Allies  would 
exert  control  over  Germany  directly  rather  then  through  e  Qemen 
fOTarnment  alaoe  It  muld  be  lopoealble  to  supply  a  sufficient  number 
of  offloera  to  take  over  the  administrative  machinery  for  Germany, 

Thla  contrasted  with  the  American  view,  expressed  by  IfaCloy  that  '‘there 
■hould  be  no  Government  but  the  Military  Government”  even  though  German 
functionaries  might  be  used  under  oontrol* 

6#  Finally,  the  British  objected  to  the  general  tenor  of  JCS  1067, 
which  left  Qsntany  entirely  to  her  own  reeoureee  even  though  chaos  might 
ensue*  Chaos  in  Germany  was  apt  to  produoe  chaos  in  Europe,  and  in  any 
oaee  no  oooupation  army  would  tolerate  ohaoe* 

"Underlying  the  whole  thing,*  IfaCloy  concluded,  “was  the  feeling  that 
their  detailed  oarefully-worked-oat-over-the-yeere  plan  should  be  pre¬ 
served  Intact  and  that  our  directive  was  amateurish  and  too  vague  for 
a  soldier  untutored  in  Osman  administration  to  cepe  with,"1 


Notwithstanding  indications  of  Britiah  objections,  the  Joint 

Ohiefe  of  Staff  forwarded  JCS  106?  to  Ambassador  WLnant  in  mid- 

October*  This  was  done  with  the  approval  of  tha  President,  and  the 

draft  directive  was  dsslgnated  as  the  US  view  of  general  occupation 

policy  for  the  period  Immediately  following  surrender.  Sinoe  JCS 

106?  required  some  modification  for  presentation  in  the  SAC,  It  ms 

agreed  at  McCloy'e  conference  of  6  November,  which  WLnanfc  attended, 

2 

that  these  revisions  would  be  mads* 


1*  Memorandum,  Aset  She  of  War  John  J,  UoCloy  to  Col  Chanler,  12  Oct 
44,  ASIf  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany,  DHB.  The  numbered  items  above 
have  been  summarised  in  greatly  condensed  form,  not  following 
IfaCloy' e  wording  except  where  quoted  directly*  SECRET 

20  Memorandum,  Col  Cutter,  Aset  Emeoutive  to  Asst  Sso  of  Nor,  to  Lt 
Col  Bauner,  20  Oct  44,  A SW  Deolmal  File  370*8  Germany,  RESTRICTED 
(Downgraded  from  TB),  Regarding  6  Nov  meeting,  see  Not*  1, 

P  V-14# 
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In  the  meantime,  the  British  sent  their  policy  directives  which 
they  proposed  to  introduce  in  the  SAC, ^  Since  Gen  Maeready  had  indi¬ 
cated  that  in  case  of  a  deadlock  on  a  new  directive  the  British  would 
recommend  that  the  existing  pre-defeat  directive,  CCS  551*  be  continued 
in  effect  provisionally  after  surrender,  the  Civil  Affairs  Division 
set  about  compiling  all  the  reasons  why  this  could  not  be  done, 

A  brief  prepared  for  MeCloy,  dated  20  October  1944,  undertook 
to  compare  CCS  551  end  JCS  106?  to  aacertain  what  amendments  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  former  applicable  to  post-surrendor  condi¬ 
tions',  In  a  number  of  oases,  technical  changes  vwre  necessary,  but 
as  the  brief  itself  states,  these  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  supple¬ 
mentary  paper  extending  CCS  551  to  the  post-defeat  period.  It  was 
not  possible  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  basic  difference  was  one 
of  philosophy.  As  the  brief  itself  stated,  "the  reference  in  (4) 

L_pt  Article  I  of  CCS  55V  restoration  of  normal  conditions 

among  the  civilian  population  is  distinctly  inconsistent  with  the 
underlying  theories  of  JCS  1067,"  lbs  latter  also  demanded  an  ex¬ 
pansion  and  tightening  of  denazification  provisions  including  speci¬ 
fically  "the  dismissal  of  all  Nazis  from  Government  positions  except 
clerks  and  non-policy  making  functionaries  and  the  dismissal  of  all 
Nazis  from  leading  positions  in  Industry,  banking,  education,  the 

1,  Memorandum,  Asst  Sec  of  War  MeCloy  to  Sec  of  the  Treasury  Mor— 
genthau,  20  Oct  44,  inclosing  British  directives  for  information 
and  requesting  return  of  same,  AS-.'.'  Decimal  File  370,8  Germany. 
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judiciary  and  other  public  services.*  Similarly,  the  restoration  of 
utilities  and  coal  mines  provided  in  CCS  5£>l/£,  the  Economic  and  Re¬ 
lief  Guide  for  Germany,  were  inconsistent  with  the  Economic  Directive 
of  JCS  1067,  "providing  that  no  steps  for  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Germany  will  be  taken  except  as  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  oc¬ 
cupation."1 

Another  conversation  between  McCloy  and  Gen  Macready  took  place 
on  23  Oct  Uu  Macready  stated  the  British  position  that  CCS  707  (JCS 
IO67)  should  not  be  adopted  as  a  directive  to  SCAEF  and  that  if  EAC 
had  not  agreed  a  tripartite  directive  before  the  surrender  of  Germany, 
SCAEF  should  proceed  under  CCS  3#L  until  establishment  of  a  permanent 
tripartite  organization.  McCloy  stated  that  CCS  5j>l  and  its  supple¬ 
ments  in  their  current  language  would  be  unacceptable  as  applied  to 
post-defeat  conditions  in  Germany.  On  27  October  he  wrote  to 

Gen  Macready  a  letter  setting  forth  US  views  in  more  detail. 

The  United  States  had  agreed  to  CCS  $$1,  wrote  McCloy,  on  the 
assumption  that  during  combat  the  purpose  of  Civil  Affairs  is  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  and  quiet  behind  tho  line,?.  Once  the  enemy  has  been  defeated, 
the  purpose  of  Civil  Affairs  becomes  the  administration  and  occupation 
of  a  conquered  country  in  the  li  ;ht  of  agreed  policies.  Restoring  normal 
conditions  among  the  civilian  population,  limiting  the  arrest  of  Nazis 


1.  Memorandum  for  McCloy,  "Analysis  of  CCS  $Sl  (pre-defeat  directive 
for  Ge;  many)/  20  Oct  Uk,  ASW  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany  (Interim 
Directive  File),  DRB.  SECRET 
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«nd  war  criminals,  and  authorizing  SCAEF  to  continue  Nazi  organizations 
for  administrative  convenience  were  not  acceptable  to  the  US  as  post- 
defeat  policy.  The  relative  mildness  of  CCS  551*  McCloy  continued* 
could  only  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  military  necessity.  The  econom¬ 
ic  provisions*  he  indicated*  would  lead  SCAEF  to  undertake  much  more 
responsibility  for  rehabilitation  of  German  industry,  reestablishment 
of  economic  life  and  prevention  of  inflation  than  the  US  view  considered 
desirable.  McCloy  was  willing  to  use  the  form  and  much  of  the  subsis¬ 
tence  of  CCS  551  as  a  post-defeat  directive  if  it  could  be  suitably 
amended.  The  preparation  of  these  amendments  was  entrusted  to  Major 
Grey  and  Captain  Fisher  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division.1 

The  Treasury  Enters  the  Negotiations 

The  Treasury  Department  sought  an  active  role  in  the  combined  ne¬ 
gotiations  on  the  post-surrender  directive.  On  1  November  19Ut  a  high 
official  of  the  Treasury  handed  directly  to  Lord  Cherwell  a  memorandum 
criticizing  the  British  draft  policy  directive  as  being  too  long  and 
too  much  concerned  with  minor  issues  at  the  expense  of  major  policy 
questions.  The  British  draft,  the  Treasury  held,  failed  to  deal  ade¬ 
quately  with  a  number  of  subjects  including  elimination  or  destruction 
of  hsavy  industry  in  Germany,  boundaries  and  partitioning,  disposition 


1.  Ltr,  Aset  Sec  of  War  McCloy  to  Lt  Gen  G.  N.  Macready,  Commander 
British  Army  Staff,  British  Staff  Mission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  2? 
Oct  hU,  SECRET |  and  memorandum,  Col  Cutter  to  Acting  Director, 
Civil  Affairs  Division,  30  Oct  Uk,  SECRET:  CAD  Decimal  File  Oil* 
Germany,  RG-122,  BRB. 
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of  the  Ruhr,  restitution  and  reparations ,  political  decentralization* 
controls  to  prevent  re-energence  of  a  powerful  industrial  Germany  and 
punishment  of  war  criminals.  The  British  wore  charged  with  placing 
administrative  convenience  above  principle*  with  favoring  "inadequate 
and  indirect  punishments  and  sanctions"  for  infractions  of  occupation 
rules*  giving  the  Allied  commanders  "too  much  responsibility  for  the 
well  functioning  of  the  German  economy”  and  granting  the  Germans  "too 
much  political  freedom. *  The  appropriate  document  for  immediate  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  Treasury  consldsrsd*  was  the  American  Interim  directive 
(JCS  1067).  "The  failure  of  the  British  Government  to  present  its 
views  on  this  document  is  preventing  further  progress  of  combined 
discussions  on  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  Germany. 

The  records  available  do  not  Indicate  the  British  reaction  to  this 
rather  brusque  memorandum.  In  any  case*  it  was  not  long  before  the 
British  Government  stated  its  position*  which  Ambassador  Halifax  com¬ 
municated  by  letter  dated  10  Novanber  1914*  to  the  new  Secretary  of 
State*  Edward  R.  Stettinius*  Jr.  This  letter  stated  that  the  British 
Cabinet  had  given  "full  consideration"  to  the  directive  question  and 
that*  pursuant  to  the  Moscow  Conference  agreement,  the  treatment  of 
Germany  was  before  the  European  Advisory  Commission.  At  British  request* 
the  Soviet  Government  had  agreed  to  give  German  questions  -priority  in  the 


1.  Memorandum  on  the  British  draft  of  Policy  Directive  for  Germany* 
with  reference  note  "Treasury  Comments  given  to  Lord  Cherwell," 
1  Nov  14**  ASW  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany,  DRB. 
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EAC.  The  British  suggested  thet  Vlnant  circulate  the  US  draft  to  the 
EAC,  where  It  would  be  discussed  together  with  parallel  British  papers* 
In  the  aeantine,  US-British  differences  could  be  ironed  out  informally. 
Should  three-power  discussion  In  the  EAC  be  loug  delayed*  the  British 
would  be  willing  to  reach  informal  understanding  on  a  US/UJ  document 
"which  could*  in  an  emergency*  be  convened  to  the  United  Statee  and 
British  C  oomander  a -in-Chi  sf*’1  The  British  Government  felt  that  prema¬ 
ture  Anglo-American  discussions  in  Washington  on  the  post-eurrender 
directive  would  jeopardise  the  chances  of  success  in  the  EAO.1 

Combined  Negotiations  Move  Toward  a  Deadlock 

It  was  clear  b y  now  that  the  positions  of  both  the  US  and  British 
delegations  regarding  JOS  1067  were  taken  on  tactical  grounds*  As  had 
bean  pointed  out  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  McCloy  by  hls^  own  staff* 
the  baaio  issue  was  one  of  philosophy*  But  because  adherence  to  JCS 
1067  had  bsoone  an  absolute  rule*  War  Department  officials  were  loath 
to  enter  an  argument  on  general  principles  In  which  they  might  have 
been  forced  into  an  untenable  position*  The  British  too*  for  reasons 
of  their  own*  found  it  better  to  let  the  disagreement  rest  on  techni¬ 
calities* 

lord  Halifax's  proposal  was  considered  at  a  meeting  on  lb  Novanfcar 
19bb  at  the  Department  of  State*  attended  by  Stettinius*  Matthews* 


1*  Ltr*  Ambassador  Halifax  to  Sec  of  State  Stettinius*  10  Nor  bb» 
"Personal  and  Secret*"  iSW  Decimal  Fils  370*6  Germany*  BRB* 
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MoCloy  and  Nilldring.  Thare  vu  no  Treasury  pa*tiolpatione  MoCloy 
■tatad  that  the  War  Department  aooaptad  Lord  Halifax'#  auggeation 
that  JCS  106?  be  olroulatad  In  tha  XAC,  provided  that  an  lntarln  coe- 
blnad  directive  ba  work  ad  out  aa  a  rasa  nr  a  in  ease  of  a  suddan  German 
collapse.  Ha  had  brought  with  him  notaa  Indicating  tha  rarislona 
naadad  In  JCS  1067  to  aaka  it  aultabla  for  tripartita  use,  and  tha  up- 
ahot  of  tha  aaatlng  was  that  tha  Var  Dapartaant  would  re-draft  or  amend 
JOS  1067  accordingly,^- 

for  tha  raaarra  interim  directive,  KoOloy  vaa  willing  to  accept 
either  JOS  1067  or  aa  amandad  CCS  $$l»  Hla  office  had  alraady  pre¬ 
pared  a  detailed  draft  amaadlng  CCS  $$L  paragraph  by  paragraph  and  a 
brief  Justifying  thaaa  changes. *  The  lattar  began  with  a  preamble 
abating  that  CCS  $$1  could  not  bo  axtandad  after  the  surrender  of 
Oanaangr  without  apoolflo  action  by  tha  Oombinad  Chiefs  at  Staff  end 
that  slnca  eueh  action  waa  necessary  in  any  case,  amendments  vere  in 
order.  It  then  analysed  the  Nasi  groups  to  be  arrested  under  the  re¬ 
vised  directive,  concluding  that  the  total  of  approximately  1*50,000 
was  not  excessive  since  tha  capaolty  of  German  concentration  camps 


1*  Memorandum  of  conference  at  State  Department,  ll*  Nov  1*1*,  ASW 

Decimal  file  370.8  Germany  ("Revision  of  Policy  -  JCS  1067"),  DRB, 
SECRET 

2.  Amendment  to  Directive  for  Military  Government  in  Germany  Prior 
to  Defeat  or  Surrender  to  Make  it  Applicable  to  Period  lmaediately 
following  tha  Cassation  of  Organized  Resistance,  8  Nov  i*l*j  untitled 
paper  beginning  "CCS  Must  ba  Revised  to  Maks  it  Applicable  to  Post- 
Defeat  Conditions,"  11  Nov  2*1*,  ASW  Decimal  Pila  370*8  Germany  (In¬ 
terim  Directive  Working  File),  DRB*  SECRET 
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vu  estimated  between  $00,000  end  2,000,000*  No  attempt  was  made  to 
emend  the  leoneedo  end  Relief  Quids,  CCS  551/2,  it  being  proposed  in¬ 
stead  to  substitute  the  Economic  end  Relief  Guides  to  JCS  106?  in 
their  entirety*  This  vu  in  accord  with  the  reinsertion  In  the  finan¬ 
cial  section  of  the  brief  thett 

■The  US  view  of  eoonomio  policy  is  that,  except  share  the  rein- 
stitution  of  business  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  occupation, 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  eoonomio  life  of  Germany  is  a  mutter  for  the 

Germane," 


At  the  earns  tine,  according  to  the  brief,  the  proposed  amendment 
"puts  into  effect  the  theory  of  106?  that,  although  local  ofiieloXia 
nay  be  used  the  underlying  authority  is  that  of  the  occupying  po 
In  other  words,  although  the  Qermana  were  to  be  responsible  for  their 
own  eoonomio  end  financial  rehabilitation,  they  were  not  to  hav®  ulti¬ 
mate  authority  to  accomplish  this  objective,, 


After  the  lit  November  mooting,  McCloy  ouggsat.®d  that  thane  be 
added  to  the  minutes  of  tho  6  Novwvbor  mooting  r  of<srr®d  to  in  on 

earlier  paragraph  the  following  s 

,  The  US  delegation  la  MC  will  b®  guided  by  th©  principle# 
stated  in  JCS  1067  and  will  not  depart  frees,  the  principles  oot  out  In 
this  paper  in  drifting  papers  for  presentation  to  MG  or  reprobating 
ua  in  discussions  in  tho  MG,  In  the  event  that  tho  UK  or  tho  USSR 
should  desire  In  EAC  to  change  or  ©nlurg®  tho  provisions  stated  in 
JCS  106?  by  departing  from  these  prindpiea  end  policies  or  by  tho  in- 
elusion  of  detailed  matter,  th©  Ambassador  will  transmit  back  to  Waoh- 
ington  the  proposed  changes  in  policy  or  duteilwd  material  for  rp  prove 1 
or  oojemnt."^ 


1*  Ltr,  Asst  Sec  of  War  McCloy  to  H„  Vr&mm  MatthetJu.  Deputy  Director , 
Office  of  European  Affcd.ro,  Dsipt  of  Sfcoto,  SO  Nov  f'At,  A3 W  Subject 
Decimal  File  370.0  Qt/rmcy  (Xaiorias  D&reotlwo  Working  File),  EfHBo 
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This  view  was  repeated  In  a  meeting  on  20  Not  Itii  with  Secretary  Stet- 
tiniua  and  other  officials  at  which  McCloy  also  indicated  that  any  in¬ 
consistencies  between  SAC  direct! res  and  JCS  106?  should  be  eliminated 
by  making  the  results  consistent  with  JOS  106?,  As  Colonel  Cutter  of 
MoOloy's  office  added,  "Consistency  with  JCS  1067  was  the  criterion 
employed  by  JCS  in  passing  upon  SAC  directives,” 

During  the  latter  half  of  November  I9W1  considerable  attention 
was  taken  up  by  the  Agreement  on  Control  Machinery  for  Germany,  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  SAC  on  14  November  and  vhioh  was  now  sub¬ 
mitted  for  governmental  approval.  Another  current  problem  was  the 
establishment  of  the  State-Var-Navy  Coordinating  Cceuittee  (SWNCC), 
which  was  created  1  December  end  held  its  first  masting  on  19  December 
1944,  taking  over  the  existing  Working  Security  Committee  as  an  ad  hoo 
Committee  on  the  Control  of  Germany,1  Discussions  continued,  however, 
on  the  revision  of  JCS  106? , 

Ths  prospects  of  British  agreement  to  a  post-surrender  directive 
embodying  the  principles  of  JCS  1067  became  increasingly  dim,  aa 
British  views  were  cabled  back  to  Washington  from  the  United  States 
fiabaasy  in  London,  According  to  a  London  radiogram  of  1$  November,  the 
British  considered  that  any  negative  program  on  economics  and  repara¬ 
tions  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  positive  program.  Furthermore,  the 


1.  Preparation,  pp  348,  368,  The  ad  hoo  Conaitte#  became  in  February 
19h5  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Sub-Committee  for  Europe, 
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negative  program  must  ba  enforceable,  since  public  opinion  10  to  20 
yeara  hence  might  not  support  warlike  measures  of  iraplenentation.^ 

A  cable  of  1  December  stated  that  extreme  proposals  prohibiting  future 
German  e  canoed. c  expansion  were  causing  anxiety  in  London*  The  practi¬ 
cal  problem  vaa  to  find  ways  of  curbing  future  Genian  aggression,  sad 
it  mas  not  fait  i’jct  economic  measurer  would  serve  this  purpose. 2  la 
the  meantime,  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  M.  Maaalgli,  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  plan  for  IntamatlOBal  administration  of  the  Ruhr  end  the  Saar* 
While  tha  British  ocnslderad  ths  Massigli  Plan  impraotioal,  Whitehall 
vaa  plcaaad  that  it  revealed  no  desire  for  revenge  or  the  destruction 
of  Gasman  industry.  Certain  Foreign  Offloe  advisors  found  the  plan 
useful  as  an  offsat  to  tha  policy  of  paatoralliation  of  Qermany  a a 
announced  In  tha  United  States *3 

It  became  apparent  that  the  War  Department  considered  adherence 
to  JCS  1067  sure  important  than  uniform  treatment  of  Germany.  In  the 
interdepartmental  discussion  of  20  November  19bh,  Assistant  Secretary 
McCloy  indicated  that  tripartite  unified  control  of  Germany  should  not 


1*  Cable,  US  Bnbassy  London  from  Gallnan  to  Sec  of  State,  1$  Nov  hh» 
WD  CM  IN  HO 3»  1  Dec  kli,  CAD  Numerical  Pile,  RG-122,  DRB.  SECRET 

2*  Cable,  sender  and  addressee  as  in  foregoing,  WD  CM  IN  111.3,  1  Bee 
lib,  GAD  IS  Cable  Book,  DRS.  SECRET 

3*  Cables,  American  Bsbassy  London  to  Sec  of  State,  981*3,  U  Novj 
9977 t  IS  Novj  10115,  18  Nov;  10588,  30  Nov;  un-numbered,  2  Dec 
(WD  CM  IN  1290  same  date);  10791}  6  Dec  1*1*.  First  four  cables 
in  ASW  Deoinal  File  370.6  Germany  (long-term  Policies  File);  last 
two  in  CAD  Numerical  File  (TS  series);  DRS,  SECRET 
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toe  pressed  too  ambitiously*  Uniformity  should  toe  required  only  where 
obtainable  toy  xmtual  agreement.  Except  on  transportation,  connuni ca¬ 
tions  and  ether  intereonal  matters,  uniformity  need  toe  obtained  "only 
where  an  agreement  as  to  policy  could  toe  reached  and  •  «  •  in  other 
natters,  the  several  sonea  should  ba  in  a  position  to  apply  their  own 
policies  and  views  .  *  *  On  the  US  side,  there  was  no  intention  to 
depert  from  the  fundamental  policies  of  JCS  1067 


Abandonment  of  US/UK  Negotiations  on  JOS  106? 

Although  it  was  understood  that  JCS  1067  represented  an  "interim 
policy"  to  toe  superseded  later  by  a  permanent  occupation  policy.  State 
Department  officials  began  increasingly  to  question  the  authority  and 
feasibility  of  the  interim  policy  expressed  therein.  The  differences 
between  the  War  and  State  Departments  positions  are  illustrated  by  the 
following  excerpts  from  minutes  of  working-level  meetings* 

2k  November  19Ui  -  "Mr.  Riddleberger  ...  pointed  out  that  he 
.  .  .  had  not  previously  regarded  JCS  106?  as  having  quite  the  effect 
which  the  War  Department  apparently  considered  that  it  had.  Mr. 
Riddleberger  stated  that  he  saw  no  occasion  for  discussing  any  re¬ 
vision  of  JCS  1067  with  the  Treasury  except  thoee  provisions  which  in¬ 
volved  matters  of  financial  consequence  for  real  interest  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  financial  directive.  Col  Cutter  stated  that  it  was 
MoCloy’s  view,  that  as  a  matter  of  good  judgment,  any  substantial  devia¬ 
tions  from  JCS  1067  (which  the  War  Department  regarded  as  an  agreed 
paper)  should  toe  reported  to  the  Treasury  for  information  and  that, 
because  of  the  agreeraeut  on  JCS  1067,  it  was  felt  toy.  McCloy  tuat  the 
deviations  from  1067  should  be  as  slight  as  possible.  Both  Riddleberger 


1.  Minutes  of  Conference  at  Stats  Dept,  20  Nov  Ui  (present  Sec  of 
State  Stettinlus,  Asst  Sec  of  War  MoCloy,  Asst  Sec  of  Navy  Oates, 
Gen  Hilldring,  Matthews  and  Col  Cutter),  ASW  Decimal  Bile  370.8 
Germany  ("Revision  of  policy  -  JCS  1067").  DRB.  SECRET 
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and  Col  Cutter  agreed  that  it  was  beyond  the  function  of  the  Working 
Committee  to  determine  whet  consultations  with  the  Treasury-  would  be 
in  order  *  .  • 

"Some  discussion  of  the  first  eight  paragraphs  of  the  Political 
Direotive  followed,  but  this  was  Tery  brief*  It  was  pointed  out  that 
thare  was  a  very  real  difference  of  view  point  in  paragraph  relating 
to  denasification."! 

25  November  19ltl(  -  "Host  of  the  discussion  centered  around  para¬ 
graph  1(g)  of  the  redraft  of  the  Political  Directive  submitted  by  the 
State  Department,  Paragraph  1(g)  was  comparable  to  paragraph  1(f)  of 
JCS  106?,,, The  State  Department's  attitude  upon  these  provisions  is 
that  there  should  not  bs  an  automatic  arrast  of  people  in  public  posi¬ 
tions  merely  by  reason  of  membership  in  the  Nasis,  They  feel  only 
special  categories  of  Heals  should  be  selected  for  arrest  on  the 
grounds  of  their  occupancy  of  a  particular  government,  civic  or  indus¬ 
trial  position.  They  fatl  that  wida,  vholssale  arrests  will  inevitably 
reault  in  taking  fired  circulation  persons  who  should  ba  relied  upon  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Carman  Government.  They  also  feel  to  select 
only  persona  holding  positions  which  havs  nominal  and  apparent  impor¬ 
tance  for  arrest  would  disregard  Nasi  agents  cloaked  with  anonymity, 
utilised  by  the  Nasi  Party  as  methods  of  controlling  particular  govern¬ 
ment  or  industrial  agenoies  or  organisations,  Thara  is  apparent  strong 
resistance  in  the  State  Department  to  the  da-Naslfi cation  provision  con¬ 
tained  in  JOS  1067  on  the  asserted  ground  that  it  is  unscientific  and 
unreasoning. 


•  M 

"Col  Gutter  pointed  out  that  both  Mr,  McCloy  end  General  Hill- 
dring  felt  vary  strongly  that  JCS  1067  provisions  on  de-Nasifioation 
should  be  retained  in  their  present  form,  with  possible  improvement 
to  result  in  the  doing  of  a  more  thorough  job.  Colonel  Cutter  stated 
that  General  Hi 11 dring  felt  that  the  Job  of  ' de-louairg 1  was  one  which 
was  an  Amy  responsibility,  that  he  felt  It  unwise  to  temporise  with 
Nasis  in  any  fora  and  that  administrative  headaches  resulting  from  a 
stringent  policy  would  be  s  worry  to  the  A ray  and  need  not  concern  other 
Departments,  He  also  pointed  out  that  this  particular  language  had  been 
the  subject  of  agreement  with  Treasury  and  that  any  substantial  ohanga 
in  It  would  necessarily  be  brought  to  Treasury's  attention,  and  it  ma 
therefore  in  the  interest  of  expedition  and  a  sound  reason  for  adhering 
to  the  language  of  JCS  1067,  unless  there  was  strong  objedtion  to  it. 


1,  Mmaorandua  of  Meeting  on  Revision  of  JCS  1067  at  Stats  Dept,  21*  Nov 
1(2*  (Sr  State  Representative  Mr,  Riddleberger,  Sr  War  Dept  Represen¬ 
tative  Col  Cutter),  ASW  Decimal  Pile  370,8  Germany,  DRB,  SPGRET 
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Each  group  agreed  to  attempt  to  consider  the  views  of  others 
and  to  produce  some  possible  solution,  but  Colonel  Cutter  and  Mr* 
Riddleberger  both  pointed  out  that  the  views  of  their  respective  aeniero 
on  the  point  were  vary  firs  and  they  respectively  have  no  authority  to 
agree  to  any  departure  fross  the  language,  the  adoption  of  which  they 
specifically  urged,"! 

The  provision  of  JCS  1067  under  dispute  in  the  foregoing  argument 
(paragraph  1(f)  provided  for  arreBt  of  Nasi  and  Nasi  sympathisers  hold¬ 
ing  Important  and  key  positions  in  national  and  Gau  (district)  and  civic 
and  economic  and  other  similar  public  organizations,  as  well  as  industry, 
finance,  education,  the  judiciary  and  informational  media.  It  was  to  bo 
assumed  that  persons  holding  such  positions  were  Nazis  or  Nani  sympath¬ 
izers  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  State  Department 
provision  Hart  tad  arrest  to  persons  who  have  participated  extensively  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Nazi  Party  and  who  had  held  important  and  key  poni«> 
tiona  in  approximately  the  same  list  of  activities,,  The  discrepancy 
between  these  policies  was  referred  to  a  higher  level*  Agreement  on 
the  working  level  was,  however,  reached  on  a  provision  authorizing  the 
theater  commander  to  utilize  whatever  German  agencies  might  serve  mili¬ 
tary  government  purposes  but  directing  maximum  use  and  strengthening  of 
local,  municipal  and  regional  administrative  organs.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  subject  to  Control  Council  policies  for  national  functions  and  ac¬ 
tivities,  military  government  administration  would  be  the  sole  responsi¬ 
bility  of  each  commander-in-chief  in  his  zone. 


1.  Minutes  of  Meeting  on  Revision  of  JCS  IO67  at  State  Dept  25  Nov 
hh  (Sr  participants  as  in  foregoing),  AS W  Decimal  File  370.8 
Germany,  DRB.  SECRET 
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At  a  higher-level  meeting  held  by  lest  Secretary  of  War  McGloy 
on  8  Decent er  with  Mr.  Duxm  (who  became  Aaat  Secretary  of  State  on 
20  December),  Messrs  Matthews  and  Riddleberger,  Qen  HllldrAng  and  Adm 
Davidson  of  the  Navy}  Col  Cutter  was  able  to  report  that  substantial 
State-War-Navy  agreement  on  the  revision  of  JCS  106?  had  been  reached 
in  the  Working  Group.  It  was  agreed  that  further  clearance  of  the  re¬ 
vised  JCS  106?  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  not  necessary}  since 
the  changes  were  not  substantial}  but  that  the  Financial  Directive  should 
be  cleared  with  the  Treasury*  The  main  subject  of  this  meeting}  however} 
was  the  desirability  of  expediting  consideration  of  major  policies  in 
the  European  Advisory  Commission}  at  the  same  time  discouraging  that 
body  from  issuing  detailed  directives  that  would  hamper  the  Theater 
Comsander.  Aa  things  stood}  Ambassador  Winant  had  already  received 
some  16  directives  forwarded  with  JCS  approval.  The  Meeting  agreed 
that  only  those  directives  or  parts  thereof  containing  "purs  general 
policy"  should  be  submitted  in  the  EAC*^  It  was  agreed  to  r  equest 
Winant  to  promote  in  the  EAC  an  overall  directive  along  the  lines  of 
JCS  1067}  a  revision  of  which  would  be  sent  shortly.  If  agreement  on 
a  single  directive  could  not  be  secured}  there  was  no  objection  to 
splitting  JCS  1067  into  several}  provided  each  ware  a  broad  policy 
statement  consistent  with  JCS  1067  and  not  too  detailed.2 

1.  Memo  of  Conference  in  McCloy's  Office,  8  Dec  1)1;,  A5¥  Deeimal  Hilo 
370,8  Oenaany,  DRB,  CONFIDENTIAL 

2.  Cable  US  Urgent  10371,  Dept  of  State  to  AxnEnbassy  London,  12  Dee 
1)1*}  ASW  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany  (Interim  Directive  File).  DRB. 
SECRET 
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SlI  mu  jjitoi  jieJ.  Vw  D*>p«i  iment  meeting  on  27  December  1944,  MeCloy 
noted  that  doubte  had  arisen  concerning  the  lalsses  falre  philosophy 
of  the  E concede  Directive.  He  suggested,  nevertheless,  that  the  draft 
be  put  forward  "as  representing  one  extreme  position"  since  the  British 
would  certainly  advocate  considerably  more  Interference  end  control  in 
German  economic  affairs.  Since  JCS  106?  had  been  agreed  by  the  State, 

Var  and  Treasury  Departments  with  approval  of  the  President,  it  would 
cause  considerable  delay  to  clear  substantial  changes.  It  was  best  to 
forward  the  directive  with  the  idea  that  further  modifications  could 
be  made  later.  This  view  was  seconded  by  Gen  Hilldring  who  urged  for¬ 
warding  the  directive  to  Ambassador  Winant  "at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  tonight  if  possible."  The  revised  text  of  JCS  1067  was  agreed 
by  SWNCC  on  6  January  1945  and  was  forwarded  by  the  Department  of  State 
to  Ambassador  Winant  on  13  January  of  that  year.1 

In  the  meantime,  the  attempt  to  negotiate  JCS  1067  in  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  US/UK  Directive  to  SHAEF  was  quietly  abandoned. 

In  answer  to  a  London  inquiry  on  the  status  of  these  negotiations,  the 
State  Department  wrote  that  although  the  War  Department  attached  groat 
importance  to  the  Revised  1067,  it  was  no  longer  the  intention  to  obtain 
CCS  approval  of  that  document.  This  information  was  transmitted  to  Am¬ 
bassador  Winant  late  in  January  1945.^ 

1.  Memo  of  Conference  in  McCloy's  Office  27  Dec  44»  ASW  Decimal  Pile 
370.8  Germany,  DRB,  CONFIDENTIAL;  State  Dept  instruction  to  AmEmbassy 
London,  13  Jan  45,  Circulated  for  info  17  Jan.  The  version  of  JCS 
1067  forwarded  at  this  time  is  known  as  JCS  1067  (Revised). 

2,  Cable  11453,  Murphy  London  to  Secretary  of  State,  27  Dec  44,  with 
State  and  War  Dept  drafts  of  reply  thereto.  ASW  Decimal  File  370.8 
Germany  ("Revision  of  policy  -  JCS  1067"),  DRB.  SECRET 
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EFFECTS  OF  JCS  1067  ON  THEATER  PLANNING 


Mixed  Reactions  to  JCS  1067  in  the  Theater 

The  original  version  of  JCS  1067  reached  SHAEF  through  State  De¬ 
partment  channels  within  a  day  or  two  after  approval.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  sent  another  copy  to  Gen  Eisenhower  on  2*  October  19UU.  General 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  Eisenhower's  Chief  of  Staff,  expressed  an  enthusi- 
aati.c  opinion,  cabling  on  27  September  to  Assistant  Secretary  McCloyj 

"...  This  is  the  most  encouraging  and  helpful  document  that; we  havo 
seen  in  a  long  time,  and  will  enormously  strengthen  our  hand  if  the 
United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  support  it  and  see  it  through.  I  will  ex¬ 
plain  to  Hilldring  when  he  arrives  some  of  the  difficulties  w©  have  been 
encountering,  and  he  will  report  to  you.  In  the  meantime,  I  wanted  you  to 
know  the  pleasure  it  has  given  everyone  in  this  headquarters  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  problem  to  realise  that  the  United  States  is  taking  a  prac¬ 
tical  view  of  the  situation  which  is  likely  to  exist  as  we  see  it  now."1 


By  no  means  everyone  at  theater  headquarters  was  as  pleased  with 
JCS  1067  as  was  Gen  Smith,  Within  the  US  Group  Control  Council,  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  post-surrender  planning  on  the  theater 
level,  there  soon  developed  such  resistance  that  reorganization,  person¬ 
nel  changes  and  indeed  a  temporary  immobilization  of  USGCO  were  necoo- 
a ary  to  secure  enforcement. 


Aa  Dale  Clark  notes  in  his  analysis  of  this  episode,  the  loos© 
phraseology  of  JCS  1067  invited  conflict  between  the  partisans  of  the 


1.  Cable  FVD  16012  (from  SHAEF  from  Smith  to  War  Dept  EXES  ONLY  for 
MeCloy,  27  Sept  liU,  ASW  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany,  DRB.  CONFI¬ 
DENTIAL  (downgraded  from  SECRET)  Info  on  h  Oct  dispatch  furnished 
by  Departmental  Records  Branch. 
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Morgenthau  Plan  and  those  who  opposed  It.  Written  comments  submitted  by 
division  chiefs  of  USGCC  in  October  19Uh  pointed  out  that  an  unduly  re¬ 
pressive  policy  would  paralyse  the  German  economy,  lay  a  basis  for  chaos, 
discontent  and  political  radicalism,  complicate  denasifl cation,  and  even 
violate  the  principles  of  military  necessity  and  enlightened  self- 
interest.^  The  Economic  Division  of  USGCC  consented  in  a  Secretariat 
memorandum  of  2 $  November  I9W1,  "JCS  1067  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Economic  Division  properly  to  plan  for  or  carry  out  a  sound  program  in 
the  occupation  of  Germany. 

So  well  recognised  was  the  "Revolt  of  the  Division  Chiefs"  against 
the  Spirit  of  Quebec  ntbodled  in  JCS  1067  that  measures  were  taken  to 
bring  them  into  line.  Visiting  officials  came  from  Washington  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  report  on  compliance,  and  the  divisions  were  required  to  re¬ 
write  their  plans.  Whereas  earlier  plans  in  the  Handbook  bad  assumed 
the  existence  of  reorganised  central  German  agencies,  the  official  in¬ 
terpretation  given  JCS  1067  anticipated  eventual  partitioning  of  Germany, 
let,  the  Morgenthauists  argued,  the  United  States  would  not  assume  moral 
responsibility  for  results,  since  the  Germans  were  responsible  for  all 
that  had  happened.  "(T)he  new  line,  which  was  frankly  attributed  to 
Washington,  was  tenaciously  held.  Its  key  exponents  at  headquarters. 


1.  Dale  Clark,  "Conflict  Over  Planning  at  Staff  Headquarters,"  Chapter 
X  in  Experiences,  p  229. 

2.  Memo  of  comment  pursuant  to  Planning  Directive  No.  3,  2J>  Nov  Uii, 

JCS  1067  Correspondence,  OMGUS  AG  File,  KCRC. 
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who  claimed  to  be  accurately  informed  regarding  high  policy  decisions, 
repeated  concepts  end  eren  phrases  which  could  be  recognised  when  the 
secret  Korganthau  memorandum  for  Germany  vea  later  made  public."'1' 

Gen  Hi  lidring  did  not  comment  on  this  disagreement  in  hie  report 
on  the  inspection  that  he  made  in  the  theater  during  October  1?M*.  It 
maybe  concluded,  however,  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  administration 
of  policy  by  Gen  Snlth,  since  "after  reconnaissance  and  discussion,"  he 
favored  that  General  for  the  position  of  Chief  Deputy  to  the  US  Connan-* 
der  in  Germany  after  establishment  of  Tripartite  Government  and  Military 
Head  of  the  US  section  of  the  Control  Council  in  Berlin.* 

The  denasifi cation  provisions  of  JCS  106?  oaused  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  for  the  theater  planners.  At  ths  USGCC  Directors '  masting  of  22 
Deosnber  J$hh  it  was  said  that  "ths  numbers  vs  are  aakad  to  arrest  is 
mabarrasslng,"  and  that  some  arrangement  must  be  mads  whereby  personnel 
could  be  left  in  the  ministries.  At  the  22  January  19h5  meeting  it  was 
pointed  out  that  rigorous  application  of  the  danaai f  i ca ti on  principle 
would  require  a  large  number  of  Americans  to  replace  the  Germans  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  jobs.  Although  the  planning  difficulties  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  State,  Secretary  Stettlniue  had 


1.  Clark,  Experiences ,  230.  This  entire  paragraph  is  a  summary  of 
Mr.  Clark's  account. 

2.  Report  of  Gen  Hilldring's  Inspection  Trip  to  Europe,  Mimeographed 
notes  for  internal  circulation  within  CAD,  1  Nov  !&,  para  kO,  COAC 
Records,  RG  999,  DRB.  SECRET 
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written  on  6  January  191*5  thai.  there  would  be  nw  alteration  in  policy, 

and  that  removal  of  Nazi  influences  would  be  stricter  in  Gennany  than 
the  policy  pursued  with  respect  to  Fascists  in  Italy.l 

A  difficulty  that  emerged  later  was  that  the  planners  in  the 
theater  did  not  always  have  the  latest  version  of  JGS  106?.  Although 
the  Department  of  State  sent  the  6  January  191*5  revision  of  JCS  1067 
to  Ambassador  Winant  on  13  January,  no  record  was  found  of  its  reach¬ 
ing  the  US  Group  Control  Council  until  21  February.  On  that  date  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Vincent  Meyer,  Military  Advisor  to  the  EAC,  notified  Gen 
WLckersham  that  Ambassador  Winant  had  received  the  revised  directive  and 
sent  him  nine  copies  for  the  information  of  the  USOCC.  The  record  also 
indicates  that  on  23  February  191*5  the  Revised  JCS  1067  was  circulated 
to  USGCC  Division  Directors  with  instructions  under  no  circumstances  to 
ahow  it  to  anyone  outside  USGCC.  On  5  April  191*5  Lieutenant  Colonel 
J.  B.  Moore  III,  Acting  Seoretary  of  the  General  Staff  of  SHAEF,  wrote 
to  USOCC  stating  it  had  been  learned  that  USGCC  had  the  Revised  JCS  1067 
and  requesting  a  copy  for  the  information  of  the  US  officers  of  SHAEF.2 


1#  of  Military  Government  for  Germany  (US) 

(USGCC)  to  May  1*5 ,  OMGUS  Historical  Office.  RESTRICTED  urinarvA 


2. 


Sf!™9110!-.*8  “cated  frora  U  File,  JCS  1067  Correspon- 
SrwS?5*  l?istor*'»  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany 
Off! ciUS,,0TAUP  ?°nirel  Oouncil)  May  191*5,  by  OMGUS  HiatoricaT^ 
In  °£  the  00mbined  nature  of  SHAEF,  it  Is  possible 
S  R5TiJed  JCS  lo67  was  withheld  wndir  thfwie 

i-^the  JSSfiHH *hi»*5Br  US  drafts  that  were  not  already 
,  the  EAC  «i  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  represented  or  that  would 

*2?**°  V8tai>llsh  a  "United  US /UK  Front  on  policy."  See  Minutes 

,^orsl  Meeting,  5  March  1?I*5.  JCS  106?  (Revised)  had, 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  "basic  preliminary  plan"  for  Allied  Control  and 
occupation  of  Germany  during  the  Control  Council  period,  issued  by  USGCC 
on  15  February  191*5,  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier  and  sot 
the  6  January  version  of  JCS  106?, 


Revision  of  the  SHAEF  Handbook 

Shortly  after  the  dispatch  of  JCS  106?,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  sent  an  agreed  cable,  FACS  93  of  7  October  1914*.  This  message 
gave  exact  instructions  for  the  rewriting  of  the  SHAEF  Handbook  but 
permitted  limited  interim  distribution  of  the  existing  edition  with  a 
flyleaf  as  follows* 


1,  Mo  steps  looking  towards  economic  rehabilitation  of  Germany 
undertaken  except  as  may  be  immediately  necessary  in  support 
operations.  In  accordance  with  this  policy  the  maintenance 
of  existing  economic  controls  and  anti-inflation  measures  should  be 

as *uthorities  — v*™*.**™ 

.£•  No  r#lief  supplies  are  to  be  imported  or  distributed  beyond 
necessary  to  prevent  disease  and  such  disorder  as  might 
endanger  or  impede  military  operation,  B 

J*v-TTnd®rJ— Jcfi'cu*fltailces  sh*n  active  Nanis  or  ardent  sympa- 
be  stained  in  offl.ce  for  the  purposes  of  adminietrativecon- 
expediency.  The  Nazi  Party  and  all  subsidiary  organizs- 
dissolved.  The  administrative  machinery  of  certain 
. Nazi  organizations  may  be  utilized  when  necessary  to  provide 
certain  esswitial  functions,  such  as  relief,  health  and  sanitation, 
with  denazified  personnel  and  facilities.*1  * 


iris  cable  reflected  the  influence  of  the  Morgenthau  Plan  on  JCS  1067, 
and  was  based  on  a  US  draft  that  had  been  sent  to  SHAEF  for  information 


U  MX  1*21*11  (FACS  93)  from  War  Dept  from  Combined 

Chiefs  of  Staff  to  SHAEF  for  Eisenhower,  7  Oct  1*1*,  SHAEF  SGS  Deci- 
g  File  1*61  Germany,  Tol  1,  RG  910,  DRB.  SECRET  (downgraded  from 
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on  13  September  1914;*1  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  1  had  evident¬ 
ly  been  Inserted  at  British  insistence,  and  illustrates  the  u^e  of  the 
reasoning  of  JCS  106?  to  justify  a  policy  that  was  the  opposite  of  that 
contemplated  in  JCS  10d7« 

By  December  1914;  the  SHAEF  Handbook  had  been  r  evised  in  compllanoe 
;d.th  FACS  93.  Basic  military  government  policy  was  suimnarised  in  Chap¬ 
ter  I  of  the  ^December  edition  of  the  Handbook  as  follows* 


"The  Supreme  Commander  has  established  the  following  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  objective  of  Military  Government 

(a)  imposition  of  the  will  of  the  Allies  upon  occupied 

Germany. 


.  (h)  care,  control  and  repatriation  of  the  United  Nations 

^Placed  persons  and  minimum  care  necessary  to  effect  control  of 
mmy  refugees  and  displaced  persons. 

(o)  apprehension  off  war  criminals. 

„  ...  (4).  elimination  of  Nasiem,  Fascism,  German  militarism,  the 

Kaai  hierarchy  and  their  collaborators. 

(e)  restoration  and  maintenance  of  law  and  oitlur,  insofar 
as  the  military  situation  permits. 

(f)  protection  of  United  nations  property,  control  of  cer¬ 
tain  property,  control  of  certain  properties  and  conservation  of  German 
foreign  exchange  assets. 

(g)  preservation  and  establishment  of  suitable  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  extent  required  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  objectives. 

In  attaining  these  primary  objectives,  the  following  basic  princi¬ 
ples  will  be  observed* 


1«  Cable,  Hilidring  sgd  Marshall  to  Eisenhower  personal  for  Holmes, 

¥AR  29982  of  13  Sep  14U,  ASW  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany,  DRB,  SECRET 

(downgraded  from  TS), 
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(i)  No  steps  looking  toward  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Germany  are  to  be  undertaken  except  as  may  be  immediately  necessary 
in  support'  of  military  operations. 

(ii)  No  relief  supplies  are  to  be  imported  or  distributed 
for  the  German  population  or  for  displaced  enemy  or  eoc-eneay  nationals 
beyond  the  minimum  necessary  to  prevent  disease  and  such  disorder  as 
might  endanger  or  impede  military  operations. 

(ill)  Under  no  circumstances  shall  active  Nazis  or  ardent 
sympathizers  be  retained  in  office  for  the  purpose  of  administrative 
convenience  or  expediency. 

(iv)  Although  the  Nazi  Party  and  all  subsidiary  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  dissolved,  administrative  machinery  of  certain  dissolved 
organizations  may  be  used  when  necessary  to  provide  essential  functions, 
such  as  relief,  health  and  sanitation,  with  non-Nazi  personnel  and  facili¬ 
ties. 


(v)  Germany  will  always  be  treated  as  a  defeated  country  and 
not  as  a  liberated  country. 


A  dilemma  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  numerous  specialized  "Guides" 
were  in  circulation,  which  had  been  prepared  in  Washington  and  incor¬ 
porated  policies  conflicting  with  JCS  1067.  These  "Guides"  contem¬ 
plated  more  interference  in  German  economic  affairs  than  was  content 
plated  by  the  Econorr  ’.c  Directive  of  JCS  1067,  and  also  assumed  existence 
of  more  of  the  German  administrative  structure  than  was  now  expected  to 
exist  immediately  after  defeat.  After  an  exchange  of  memoranda  between 
the  War  and  State  Departments,  a  telegram  was  prepared  pointing  out  that 
the  "Guides"  dated  from  the  spring  of  I9I4I;  and  that  present  policy,  both 
for  combined  and  for  later  tripartite  operations,  was  stated  in  JCS  1067, 

1.  Handbook  for  Military  Government  in  Germany,  Prior  to  Defeat  or 
Surrender,  issued  by  SHAEF,  Loose-leaf,  Preface  dated  Dec  Ui, 

CAD  Piles,  RG  122,  DRB.  (formerly  RESTRICTED) 
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Personnel  were  advised  to  follow  the  Guides  only  Insofar  as  policy  on 
which  they  were  based  agreed  with  formal  directives.^- 

Writers  of  later  theater  manuals  tended  to  avoid  difficulties  by- 
disclaiming  any  intent  to  state  policy#  The  SHAEF  Manual  for  adminis¬ 
tration  and  Local  Government  in  Germany*  which  was  issued  late  in  19l*l*, 
restricts  itself  to  "factual  material  which  will  be  useful  to  Military 
Government  Officers  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  and  policies  set 
forth  in  the  Handbook  for  Military  Government,"  "This  Manual  contains 
no  policy  or  instructions  and  should  be  relied  upon  only  for  information. 

Theater  Planning  on  Governmental  Structures  Under  JCS  106? 

A  basic  problem  facing  theater  military  government  planners  was 
that  of  central  German  government#  If  a  central  government  should 
still  exist  at  the  time  of  surrender,  would  the  Allies  permit  it  to 
continue,  and  in  what  form?  Conversely,  if  the  central  government  had 
completely  disintegrated,  what  steps  would  the  Allies  take  to  replace 
it? 


JCS  1067  had  answered  this  question  only  in  an  indirect  fashion. 
Paragraph  11  of  the  basic  directive  of  2l*  September  reads t 


1.  Memo,  Asst  Secretary  of  War  McCloy  to  Director,  CADj  also  ltr, 
McCloy  to  Matthews  of  State  Dept,  12  Feb  hi  citing  cable  WAR 
3070lj  of  31  Jan  1*5.  ASW  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany,  DRB. 
CONFIDENTIAL 

2.  Quoted  from  Galley  Proof  of  SHAEF  Handbook,  title  as  cited, 
from  SHAEF  Records,  RG  910,  DRB.  (formerly  RESTRICTED) 
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"Military  administration  shall  be  directed  toward  the  promotion 
of  the  decentralisation  of  the  political  structure  of  Germany.  In 
the  administration  of  areas  under  your  command  all  dealings  insofar 
as  possible  should  be  with  municipal  and  provincial  government  offi¬ 
cials  rather  than  with  Central  Government  officials. "•L 


A  limited  degree  of  guidance  vas  given  to  the  theater  by  means 
of  copies  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  delivered  on  2  January  19b5  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy.  This  letter  suggested  that  upon  United  States  appro¬ 
val  of  the  EAC  document  setting  up  control  machinery  for  Germany,  cer¬ 
tain  views  be  expressed  to  the  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  including  the  following: 


"The  United  States  does  not  at  present  consider  if  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  German  Government  or  other  central  administrative 
authority  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  or  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  thereafter,  which  it  would  be  practicable  or  desirable  for 
the  Control  Council  to  deal  with  as  the  central  German  authority  or 
administration.  Therefore,  planning  should  not  proceed  Bolely  on  the 
basis  that  such  an  accessible  central  authority  will  exist  but  should 
proceed  with  full  recognition  that  many  different  circumstances  may  be 
encountered,"2 


The  letter  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  Control  Council,  under  in¬ 
structions  from  the  three  governments  and  considering  conditions  as 
existing  at  the  time  of  surrender,  determine  what  central  administration 


1.  JCS  106?,  Directive  to  SCAEF  regarding  Military  Government  in  Ger¬ 
many  immediately  following  cessation  of  organized  resistance  (post¬ 
defeat)  draft  approved  2b  Sept  14*,  ASW  Decimal  file  370.8  Germany 
(Working  File),  DRB.  RESTRICTED  (downgraded  from  TS) 

2,  Ltr,  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  to  Secretary  of  State,  dtd  27  Dec 
bb,  delivered  2  Jan  b5,  para  1  WDSCA  Decimal  File  091,  Germany, 

RG  UO,  DRB.  SECRET 
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in  Germany  should  he  continued,  whet  oentral  administrative  organa  not 
then  eCLeting  should  he  created  and  finally  the  nature  and  scope  of 
functional  authority  end  operations  of  auch  oentral  administrative 
structures.  Although  intergovernmental  agreement  on  major  policy 
problems  was  highly  desirable,  the  letter  stated,  separate  planning 
on  a  zonal  basis  must  proceed  while  such  agreement  was  being  sought,-*- 

The  principles  of  the  War-Navy  letter  of  27  Deoembsr  1914*  were 
reflected  in  the  USGCC  "basic  preliminary  plan"  of  15  February  191*5 • 

This  plan  provided  (Para,  23)  that  control  of  the  German  Ministries 
and  other  central  agencies  including  questions  of  abolition,  reorgani¬ 
zation  or  use  as  administrative  agencies  would  be  for  determination  by 
the  Control  Council,  Pending  agreement  among  the  occupying  powers, 
the  US  representative  would  be  guided,  by  the  decentralization  and  de¬ 
nazification  policies  of  JCS  106? «  Only  such  German  national  ministries 
and  central  agencies  or  their  functions  would  be  retained  as  were  needed 
to  enforce  the  surrender  terms,  to  maintain  law  and  order,  to  control 
Germany  in  accordance  with  established  policies  and  to  assure  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  occupation  forces.  All  other  ministries  would  be  abolished 
or  their  functions  decentralized.  Tab  C  of  the  plan  gave  a  list  of  the 
ministries  and  central  agencies  with  instructions  for  dealing  with  eachi 
The  Ministry  of  Armaments  and  War  Production,  for  instance,  would  be 
abolished  whereas  the  Ministries  of  Posts  and  of  Transport  would  be 


1,  Ibid.  Paras,  2  and  3 
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retained  with  most  of  their  function* j  the  Ministry  of  Bconod.ee  wowld 
be  decentralised  except  for  ita  stetieticel  and  esport-inport  control 
functions  end  its  regulation  of  electric  utilities*1 

Upon  receipt  of  JCS  1067  (revised),  Qen  Wickerehea,  the  Deputy 
in  charge  of  the  Unit&d  States  Group  Control  Council,  directed  the 
Ciwil  Service  and  Local  Government  Branch,  Internal  Affaire  and  Coe- 
■Bad.gatJ.oia  Division,  of  the  USGCC  to  develop  a  plan  of  decentralisa¬ 
tion  of  the  political  structure  of  Germany  as  contewpleted  in  para¬ 
graph  10  of  the  revised  directive* ^  This  plan  was  then  referred  to  a 
Special  Advisory  Candttee  on  Decentralisation,  the  reapaselbility  ef 
which  was  to  interpret  end  apply  the  reasoning  behind  the  decentrali¬ 
sation  provisions  of  the  revised  JCS  1067*  The  entire  project  involved 
a  possible  revision  of  the  allocation  of  functions  to  levels  ef  gevenm* 
aent  as  contemplated  in  the  USGCC  Basic  Preliminary  Plan,3 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Special  Advisory  Comnlttee  on  De¬ 
centralisation  was  "that  the  changed  provisions  of  JCS  1067  (revised) 


1*  USGCC,  Basic  Preliminary  Plan,  Allied  Control  and  Occupation  ef 
Germany,  Control  Council  Period,  15  Feb  1*5,  p  15  and  Tab  C*  OHGUS 
Reoords,  ECHO*  SECRET  (downgraded  from  TSj 

2*  JCS  106?  (Revised)  is  still  Top  Secret,  no  action  yet  having  been 
taken  on  a  request  for  downgrading* 

3*  Memoranda,  by  A*  H.  Onthank,  Acting  Chief  of  Civil  Service  and  Local 
Government  Branch,  Subjt  "Decentralisation  Study."  dtd  21  Feb  US* 
and  Kamo,  Brigadier  General  C.  V*  Wicker a haa  to  SCAEF  for  ACCS  0-5 
(VS  element),  sane  subj,  2l*  Feb  1*5,  0M3US  JCS-1067  File  ECHO* 
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did  not  affect  the  basic  study  to  be  made  although  there  might  be  some 
effect  on  the  criteria  which  would  be  framed  as  a  result  of  interpreting 
that  directive. The  Pinal  Report  of  the  Special  Advisory  Committee 
for  Decentralization  of  USGCC,  presented  23  March  19h5,  reconmended  that 
central  German  agencies  be  retained  for  international  affairs ,  essential 
matters  of  a  national  character  such  as  currency  and  patents  and  for  ac¬ 
tivities  which  would  be  destroyed  by  decentralization  auch  as  archives. 
Other  agencies  would  be  decentralized  to  the  State  or  local  level  of 
Government. ^ 


Difficulties  of  Theater  Occupation  Planning 

The  uncertainty  and  discord  among  Washington  policy  makers,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  restrictive  interpretation  placed  upon  CCS  $$l/2  by 
FA.CS  93j  resulted  in  a  certain  shapelessness  in  the  instructions  issued 


from  SHAEF.  As  Brigadier  General  Frank  J.  McSherry,  Deputy  G-5  of 
SHAEF,  commented  to  Gen  Hilldring  about  the  SHAEF  Handbook  and  Directives : 

"It  has  appeared  to  me  that  these  instructions  are  not  definite  or 
specific  enough  to  insure  that  the  Military  Government  detachment  offi¬ 
cers  would  not  vary  widely  in  their  application.  For  example,  in  our 
food  directives,  we  stated  that  the  German  population  is  not  to  be  given 
any  food.  One  Division  Commander  allowed  his  messes  to  turn  over  to  the 
Buergermeister  any  scraps  of  food  which  normally  went  into  the  garbage 
paal  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  poor  people  of  the  town.  Another 
Division  Commander  interpreted  our  instructions  in  such  a  way  that  he 
directed  that  all  garbage  be  buried  in  order  that  the  Germans  could  not 
feed  their  pigs,  thereby  receiving  food  from  Allied  sources." 


1,  Progress  Report  of  Special  Advisory  Committee  on  Decentralization, 
27  Feb  \6,  OMGUS  JCS-1067  File,  XCRC.  SECRET 

2.  USGCC  Planning  Directive  No.  22,  $  Apr  16,  KCRC.  SECRET 
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G®n  MoSherry  proposed  to  hold  meetings  of  SHAEF  Division  Chiefs  to  de¬ 
velop  more  specific  instructions,  But  as  he  pointed  out  the  frame  of 
reference  was  limited  to  "what  would  be  necessary  for  the  military 
Service  and  for  civilians  to  prevent  disease  and  disorder  which  might 
affect  military  operations , “1 

On  3  March  1?U5,  following  a  visit  with  Leon  Henderson  in  the 
Theater*  Gen  Smith  sent  to  Gen  Hilldring  some  c onmenta  on  theater  occu¬ 
pation  planning,  which  (greatly  condensed)  were  as  follows  i 

1*  JCS  106?  seemed  "a  very  sound  document"  which  had  been 
and  would  be  used  as  a  "Bible"  barring  further  instructions, 

2,  The  question  whether  the  Treasury  Department  had  usurped 
functions  of  the  State  Department  or  vice  versa  was  of  minor  importance. 

3.  While  direction  of  USGCC  had  been  satisfactory,  there  was 
a  need  for  high  quality  civilian  personnel. 

k.  It  was  of  highest  urgency  to  appoint  the  military  govern¬ 
ment  deputy  to  the  theater  commander  and  the  Chief  of  the  USOCC  Econom¬ 
ics  Division, 

5.  The  main  problem  from  that  time  on  would  be  civilian  supply.2 


-L. 


2. 


G-?SHSf^orite j  or rSnSkJ J  DSP£y  Chlef  ot 

GAD  Decimal  Bile  Oil,  GermSy^H0*lS^S!^g,sSStO^,  ^  ^ 

S£ 3  Mar  U5,  CAD 
in  greatly  condensed  foS. SECRET  Smith’s  comments  are  given  here 
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Combined  post-surrender  planning  in  the  theater  vae  somewhat 
facilitated  after  issuance  of  a  British  draft  post-surrender  directive 
to  SHABF,  paralleling  the  US  draft  (JCS  106?)  in  its  arrangement  of 
material •  Insofar  as  the  papers  were  in  agreanent,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  forthcoming  CCS  post-surrender  directive  would  follow  them. 
There  remained,  however,  important  areas  in  which  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  still  had  not  besn  reconciled# 

Nor  were  ell  Americans  in  the  Theater  reconciled  to  American 
policy.  If  they  had  been,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  Gan 
Wicker sham  to  circulate  the  following  communication,  which  is  quoted 
in  its  entirety] 


"1.  The  importsnoe  of  JCS-106?  as  an  expression  of  U.S. 
policy,  and  the  necessity  of  following  the  letter  and  spirit  of  it 
in  our  planning,  has  been  called  to  your  attention  on  frequent  oc¬ 
casions.  In  this  connection,  the  following  is  quoted  from  a  recent 
letter  from  General  Hilldring,  Director  of  Oivil  Affairs  Division  of 
the  War  Department] 

'I  have  sensed  a  lack  of  willingness  among  certain  of  our 
people  in  London  to  accept  and  follow  the  clearly  laid 
down  policies  established  in  Washington  on  the  highest 
levels. 

■I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  employ  every  means  to 
make  certain  that  the  officers  under  your  command  under¬ 
stand  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  military  government  of  Germany  is  presently  laid 
down  in  J.C.S,  1067,  and  must  be  followed  in  letter  and 
in  spirit.  It  Is  particularly  important  that  your  offi¬ 
cers  should  be  advocates  of  1067  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  critical  of  it's  "policies. 

'There  is  no  friction  or  discord  between  the  Departments 
of  the  Government  back  home  on  these  issues,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  differences  between  responsible  U.S.  offi¬ 
cials  in  London  and  their  home  agencies.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  mo  that  any  public  impression  to  the  con¬ 
trary  would  be  disastrous  to  our  cause.* 
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B20  It  is  desired  that  the  foregoing  information  be  brought 
to  tha  personal  attention  of  every  officer  in  your  Division.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  JCS-106?  will  be  re-emphaaiaed  to  the  end  that  they  TdU 
boeomo  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  the  full  understanding  that  this 
document  is  not  merely  to  be  followed  in  our  planning,  but  that  each 
officer  must  be  a  sincere  advocate  of  106?,  and  under  no  circumstances 
ileal  of  its  policies#  . 

,!3#  It  is  further  desired  that  new  officers  reporting  for 
duty  bo  given  similar  indoctrination,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
f.siy  mornber  of  this  Command  does  not  give  full  and  active  support  to 
-iOS-lQo? ,  and  to  all  other  approved  U.S.  policies#"* 


i'M.n  Masiorandum  illustrates  the  problem  involved  when,  for  whatever 
ri^iion,  government  headquarters  adopts  a  baslo  policy  that  is  w- 
fteuapteblc  to  aiilitary  government  officers  in  the  field. 


f'HWOTSTATlQN  OF  YALTA  —  THE  INFORMAL  POLICY  COMMITTEE  ON  GERMANY 


The  Yalta  Conference  of  ii-11  February  resulted,  in  aevorrl 
r>c; -.'oomouta  on  Germany#  The  Protocol  of  Proceedings,  signed  by  Soojto- 
‘ '"•'r  6**U>  Stettinius  and  Foreign  Ministers  Molotov  and  Eden,  eon- 

policy  statements  providing  for  possible  disraombemonh  of  Go»- 
(.Uoiawsed  in  the  final  section  of  this  chapter),  allocating  n 
iy'*i0  of  °®“y  to  France,  and  admitting  France  as  a  member  of  tin 
itoniwna.  Council#  A  declaration  on  Poland  provided  that  the  Eostorn 
fcontior  of  that  country  should  follow  the  Curzon  line  with  digronfiiowo 
1,1  :''m'  vo&x,m  of  five  to  eight  kilometers  in  favor  of  Poland#  Aa 


Brigadier  General  G.  V.  Wickeraham,  Acting  Deputy  to  Dlvioior 

'  r;SC  F®b  ^  (»l»eographed),  OKOUS  JCS-1067  Bile/ 

R2S1RICTED  (downgraded  froia  SECRET) 
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to  the  North  end  Went... 


:.i  i  ^.•‘■vj.irc  w rubs hantial  aecesoionu  ef  ■fceM.’J.uortf 

Tho  final,  del imitation  of  the  Weatera  frontier 


of 


Poland  «fr anXd  (‘."-rnf.t.  the 


Peace  Conference, 


*1 


A  eepia«iBo«tfvv;r  Protocol  on  Gorman  Reparations,  signed  by  ChuwhUX 
Roosevelt  and  Staijv ,  iv'.dr.d  lor  removal  of  industrial*  transport  and 
otadlox*  equJ.piv  y>t  r-.v.hto  two  Jeers  after  surrender  end  mainly  for  tbn 
purpose  of  clootroy:?  *>;>;  ».ho  daymen  war  potential*  deliveries  from  cjorr^i/C' 
•)>v'f?xuot.l.o;o  iWr  o-v-ind.  to  b©  fixed,  and  use  of  German  labor,  A  ton**  • 
rnrvys1  ATU.wd  »cpwit/ic«w  Commission  In  Moscow  was  charged  with  work-tor; 
t,«fc  a  detailed  pl«u  for  exaction  of  reparation  from  Germany.  The  Swirl 
ijUfi'gsfJtion  that  repartitions  total  20  billion  dollars*  and  that  half  of 
tide  go  to  the  Soviet  Union,  was  accepted  as  an  .initial  basis  for  dto- 
cuaaion® 


On  28  February  I9l*f>  President  Roosevelt  addressed  to  Secretary  <*.'! 
State  Stettiniue  the  following  memorandum* 

“I  deaire  that  you*  as  Secretary  of  State,  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  seeing  that  the  conclusions,  exclusive  of  course  of  mili¬ 
tary  matters*  reached  at  the  Crimea  Conference,  be  carried  forward. 

In  so  doing  you  will,  I  know,  wish  to  confer  with  t  ther  officials  of 
IJhiB  Government  on  matters  touching  upon  their  respective  fields,  X 
will  aspect  you  to  report  to  me  direct  on  the  progress  you  are  making 


1,,  ‘the  Crime, Oil  (Yalta)  Conference*  Feb  i*-ll,  U5>,  Protocol  of  Pro- 
ceedlngs  f.  Dept  of  .ctrfco  Press  Release  23?*  2 h  Mar  1*7,  reprinted 
to  r^fodfij,  T( 

2,  .‘ijicadty  32-33,  reorinted  from  Dspt  of  State  Press  Release  239 

oTWMor  1*7  o' 
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in  carrying  tha  Crimea  decisions  into  effect  in  conjunction  with  our 

Allies."” 

The  President  followed  this  action  with  an  Identical  memorandum  of 
12  March  19kS  to  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy  and  Treasury  and  the 
Foreign  Econcedc  Administrator,  enclosing  the  28  February  memorandum 
and  indicating  that  Secretary  Stettinius  would  "wish  to  tell  you  per¬ 
sonally  of  those  decisions  of  the  Conference  which  are  of  interest  to 
you  in  connection  with  your  duties.*^  This  correspondence  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Informal  Polioy  Committee  on  Germany  (EPGOO)  and 
to  a  major  argument  concerning  the  Commit  tee’ e  function. 


The  Informal  Policy  Committee  on  Germany  was  established  at  a 
sieeting  held  by  Secretary  of  State  Stettiniua  in  his  office  on  15 
Maroh  I9i*5,  and  consisted  of  the  following  ambers t 


"State  Department 

William  L.  Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
(Chairman) 

War  Department 

John  J,  McCloy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
Navy  Department 

Ralph  A.  Bard,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Art  emus  L.  Cates,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air 

Treasury  Department 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr»,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Harry  D.  Whits,  insistent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Frank  Coe 


1.  Reprinted  in  American  Policy  in  Occupied  Areas.  Dept  of  State 
publication  2791*,  'Washington,  1,9 ii7,  p 

2.  Ibid.,  p  1*,  entire  memorandum  reprinted 
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Foreign  Economic  Administration  j 

Leo  Crowley,  Administrator  ; 

H.  H.  Fowler"  j 

i 

It  vu  later  agreed  that  the  secretariat  ofj  the  State-War-Navy  Co<  rdi- 

nating  Committee  would  servo  IPCOG* 

i 

i  I 

On  27  March  V?h  -  .  »«r  latent  Secretary  of  War  MoCloy  wrote  to  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  that  he  felt,  after  thinking  the  natter 

i 

over,  that  the  establishment  of  IPCOQ  had  been  a  mistake*  SWNCC,  he 
pointed  out,  had  been  established  to  coordinate  and  facilitate  politico- 
military  activities  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy  departments,  and  Germany 
was  one  of  its  principal  subjects*  It  had  taken  time  and  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  recognition  and  understanding  of  SWNCC  and  to  develop  efficient 
communications  with  JOS  end  other  interested  agencies.  McCloy  feared 
that  assigning  SWNCC1 a  German  functions  to  a  separate  coianittee  would 
cause  confusion.  "1  am  convinced,"  he  wrote,  "that  organizational  dlffi*. 
culties  can  be  avoided  and  the  maximum  use  made  of  trained  personnel  if 
the  proposed  policy  committee  on  Germany  is  fitted  into  the  existing 
State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee  structure." 

While  McCloy  agreed  that  economic  and  fiscal  agencies  should  par¬ 
ticipate  in  making  policy  on  Germany,  lie  recommended  that  this  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  including  FKA  and  the  Treasury  on  the  European  Subcommittee 
of  SWNCC  whan  German  problems  were  being  considered.  He  suggested  further 
that  Clayton  and  the  Treasury  and  PFA  members  of  the  German  Committee  be 
appointed  members  of  SWNCC  to  sit,  when  the  latter  considered  economic 
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problems  relating  to  the  treatment  of  Germany,  MoClcy  fait  that 
problems  of  policy  and  procedure  could  be  considered  simultaneously,^ 

In  hie  reply  of  28  March,  Clayton  pointed  out  that  IPCOG  had  been 
established  in  ccnpliance  with  the  President's  Directive  of  28  February, 
the  Treasury  and  the  Foreign  Eoonomie  Adninis tration  having  been  in¬ 
cluded  because  of  their  interest  in  certain  aspects  of  ths  trsatasnt  of 
Germany*  Sines  SWNCC  was  a  permanent  Committee  dealing  not  only  with 
current  problems  but  also  leng-range  pclitical  and  strategio  questions, 
it  vas  the  feeling  in  the  State  Department  that  membership  thereon 
should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  three  departments  directly  concerned* 
IPCOQ  vas  therefore  set  up  to  permit  Treasury  and  FEA  participation  in 
considering  those  German  problems  in  which  they  hare  a  proper  interest. 
"We  feel,  and  hope  that  you  will  agree,  that  this  new  ConsnitteB  should 

roplaco  SWNCC  but  solely  on  questions  concerning  the  treatment  of  Ger¬ 
many. 


The  following  day,  McCloy  again  wrote  Clayton  urging  that  he  change 
hio  mind.  After  long  efforts,  he  stated,  satisfactory  political-military 


Is  Ltr,  Asst  Sec  of  War  McCloy  to  Asst  Sec  of  State  W.  L.  Clayton, 

27  Mar  U5,  ASW  Decimal  File  370,8  Germany,  DRB.  Note  that  McCloy's 
proposal  would  restrict  Treasury  and  FEA  representation  on  SWNCC 
itself  (though  not  the  European  Subcommittee)  to  discussions  of 
economic  problems  of  Germany,  thus  excluding  by  definition  politi¬ 
cal  problems  such  as  denaaifi cation, 

2o  Ltr,  Asst  Sec  of  State  Clayton  to  Asst  Sec  of  War  McCloy,  28  Mar 
U5,  ASW  Decimal  File  370,8  Germany,  DRB. 
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relations  had  been  achieved  in  3WNGC.  Subtracting  Germany  from  SVINGG 
responsibility  would  largely  lead  to  subtracting  Japan,  South  Marios  ' 
and  other  areas,  leaving  SWNCC  only  insignificant  subjects.  While  it 
was  quite  proper  to  incorporate  PEA  and  Treasury  into  SWNCC,  either  at 

full  or  at  sub-comm Litre  level  '■  t&blishmant  of  separate  committees 
for  each  country  T-  v  to  •  &*  varsity  o;,?  policy  and  confusion  iu 
tration,  SWNCC  wan  •>.  flexible  organisation  and  could,  be  expanded  or  eo»* 
tracted  to  fit  tl-.o  pvtmlowi  diocouiieu,,  ,!Xu  short,  I  think  the  idea  of 
setting  up  a  nor?  Cca*<:i  i/ceo  for  mcb  uou  ;  subject  that  coum»i  nlong  vio-  • 
lates  everything  -m  have  learned  during  the  progress  of  the  War„n^ 

In  a  final  letter  of  31  March  1915,  Clayton  indicated  that  he  end 
Mr,  Dunn  had  considered  seriously  the  points  rained  in  McCloy's  latter 
of  29  March,  and  that  they  remained  firmly  convinced  of  the  impracti¬ 
cability  of  transferring  the  functions  of  IPCOQ  to  SWNCC,  SWNCC  had 
been  established  to  deal  with  political-military  questions  of  concern 
to  State,  War  and  Navy  only .  To  broaden  it  by  bringing  in  other  de¬ 
partments  ad  hoc  would  lead  to  embarrassment,  "If  Treasury  end  PEI 
are  brought  in  to  din  cues  problems  involving  the  economic  treat-wont  of 
Germany,  It.  t;lJJ  bo  dif.r.loult  to  exclude  them  .from  the  cojv'if'io:. 
other  problf-iji:  which  ;u-o  iot  their  concern, *  Both  Treasury  and  W5A.  wr,>. . 
strongly  backing  XPCM>,  r.J.&y'coa  oo«.  t:i  m»ed,  and  its  dissolution  would  cw.»<> 
acute  resentment.,  Growl  ay  of  P:ii  u  is  already  »iacanaad,,  over  the  datey  ly 


1,  LtrP  .A.<; 
jtsw  b- 


r\  '  T»^*3T’  f*  1  .- 

.it;.  ...! 


•  f;y  -’tate  Clay'!, on.  Mae  it  V „ 
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Retting  into  action*  The  Stated Itepartmor.l  had  no  intention  of  setting 

i 

up  special  committees  to  deal  with  other  areas* 

i* 

This  letter  appears  to  have  closed  the  discussion,  since  on  It 
April  19hS  Gen  Hi  Hiring  reported  to  McCloy  (who  was  visiting  Oen  Eisen¬ 
hower  at  theater  llajLi quarters)  that  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Clayton 
had  ^decided  in  favor  of  the  German  Interdepartmental  Committee  being 
outside  of  SWNCC.**^  The  first  official  meeting  of  IPCOG  was  held  on 

1$  April  1 9U5* 

*  ;  i 

i 

FINAL  REVISIONS  OF  JCS  1067 

Discussions  cn  the  revision  of  JCS  106?  had  continued  without  in¬ 
terruption,  even  during  the  formation  of  IPCOG,  The  State  Department 


sent  to  the  President  on  10  March  19U$  a  top  secret  draft  directive  which 
the  President  approved,^  This  draft  was  not  considered  fully  satisfac- 

jr  •• 

tory;  certain  War  Department  officials  felt  that  it  limited  too  much  the 
powers  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  and  that  the  denazification  pro¬ 
visions  were  inadequate,’ 


It  was  also  considered  imprar  nl  *>  detailed  directives, 

proclamations  and  orders  throng  thr  Euror  ..  ;  Advisory  Commission.  Oen 


1-  i»tr,  Asst  oec  of  State  Clayton  to  A.-*:, t  '  c  of  War  McCloy,  31  Mar  hSs 
fifW  Decimal  Phle  370.5  Germany,  DR?. ;  Ca?  e,  CM-OUT  63iili6,  Hilldring 
3gd  Marshall  to  Eisenhower  (personal)  for  l  5,  CAD 

Krt.'-rj  -al  "ilf-  PQ  IP?  f.;/P  SF:’»>cn»  * 

‘  —  tv*.  t  ,v.i  KC.tj  l  L 


Downgrading  still  pending 


i 

.'reft  Memo  rarer  in  fc  Col  Marcus,  "Crmont s  or.  Similarly  Nu 
'  -*r-  or  or  ;s*.  of  Proper  od  R«*vj  3  ion  of  *  1  »raft  Directive  fer  t 
Mr.--  !  -  '•  -  r  orin  orn  p  r. 


Numbered 
the  Treatment 

<.  "v  :..  ft  ,  . :  t  -3  3  c  370.5  Germany,  DRB. 
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Eisenhower,  it  was  argued,  should  be  furnished  a  revised  JCS  1067 ,  con¬ 
taining  broad  policy  guidance  supplementing  whatever  might  emanate  from 
the  SAC*  As  the  result  of  further  discussions,  a  policy  statement  ma 
prepared  and  initialed  by  high  officials  of  the  State,  War  and  Treasury 
Departments  and  appro; od  by  the  President  on  23  March  191*5.  The  memo¬ 
randa!  of  approval  withdrew  the  approval  previously  given  to  the  draft 
directive  dated  10  March  19U5.  While  the  policy  statement  of  23  March 
19h5  was  much  shorter  than  JCS  1067  and  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for 
that  document,  it  was  intended  that  the  principles  contained  therein 
be  observed  in  the  further  revision  of  JCS  1067. 

The  summary  of  2,3  March  l$>ii5  began  by  aanerting  tho  paramount 
authority  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  for  Germany,  the  agreed  poJic&oH 
of  which  would  be  carried  out  by  each  zona  commander.  In  the  absence 
of  such  agreed  policies,  and  in  purely  zonal  matters,  tho  zonal  cor.mKuv- 
der  would  exercise  his  authority  under  directives  from  his  own  govern¬ 
ment. 


The  administration  of  Germany  would  be  directed  toward  decen¬ 
tralization  of  the  political  structure  and  of  the  economy,  save  for 
permissive  ©stub  1.1  aliment  of  a  limited  number  of  central  agencies. 

The  economic  sections  of  the  summary  were  based  on  the  premise  that 
Germany's  ruthless  warfare  and  fanatical  Nazi  resistance  had  mado  chaos  • 
and  suffering  inevitable.  Controls  might  be  imposed  on  tho  Gorman  ©<  oroi.y 
only  as  neeosaary  (a)  to  carry  out  programs  of  industrial  disarmament  and 
demilitarization,  reparations,  and  relief  for  liberated  areas  as  prescribed 
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by  Appropriate  higher  authority  and  (b)  to  assure  goods  and  services 
needed  for  the  occupying  forces  and  displaced  persona  In  Germany*  and 
essential  to  prevent  starvation  or  such  disease  or  civil  wrest  as  would 
endanger  the  occupying  forces*  As  in  the  case  of  JCS  106f*  it  was  not 


dear  whether  this  limitation  applied  only  to  controls  exercised  by  the 


Allies  or  extended  to  such  controls  as  German  authorities  .might  be  in  a 


position  to  exercise.  The  summary  ruled  out  actions  that  would  promote 

a  German  standard  of  living  higher  than  that  of  any  neighboring  United 

*  -i 

Nation,  Economic  and  financial  transactions  including  exports  and  ixa- 

*{ 

ports  would  be  controlled  to  prevent  development  of  a  German  war  poten- 
tial,  and  recurrent  reparations  would  not  require  r eh&bilitation  or  de- 
v?.*_oorae nt  of  Genian  heavy  industry  or  foster  dependence  J  other  oountriea 
upon  the  German  economy*  f 


Necessary  economic  controls  would,  so  far  as  practicable*  be  pro~ 
ci-siinsd  and  administered  through  the  German  authorities,  who  would  b® 
hold  responsible  in  case  of  a  breakd~vn  of  controls* 

The  summary  provided  for  the  dies  ,r,  of  the  Nasi  Party  and  ' 

•> ff  ill a  ted  organizations  and  ocntr<*  over  Gexvan  e ducation  so  as* 
'-iisclnav^  Ne si  and  mi  11  to  .st  <ioct*lues  and  to  make  possible  the 
dove.i  oprser.t  of  democratic  ideas.  Nasi  |la>'S  would  be  abolished  and  "more 
tlnn  nominal"  party  members  and  other  per  ons  hostile  to  Allied  purposes 
o*  removed  from  public  office  arid  from  responsible  positions  in 
t  enterprise.  War  criminals  v-r-  .  o  brought  to  trie1  **"4  Nazi 

influential  supporters  as  well  as  security  risks  would  be 
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arrested  and  interned.  The  summary  concluded  with  provisions  for  resti¬ 
tution,  demilitarisation  and  a  repetition  of  the  objective  of  destroying 
the  German  war  potential* 

Distribution  of  the  23  March  sujaaary  of  US  initial  post-defeat 
policy  for  Germany  was  limited  to  high  officials  in  the  War  Department 
and  the  Joint  Chief  a  of  Staff,  the  latter  being  requested  to  comment  on 
the  paper  from  a  military  point  of  view.  Although  the  summary  was  not 
sent  officially  to  the  theater,  a  copy  was  given  to  Gen  Clay  to  take 
with  him  when  he  left  Washington  for  Paris  on  6  April  19U5*1 

In  the  meantime,  the  European  phase  of  the  War  was  drawing  toward 
a  close*  SHAEF,  which  still  had  no  post-defeat  directive,  cabled  to  CCS 
requesting  authority  to  continue  the  pre-surrender  directives  into  the 
post-defeat  period.  This  request  was  answered  unilaterally  by  the  War 
Department,  which  advised  ETOUSA  on  21  April  19kS  that  JCS  1067  (revised) 
would  be  submitted  shortly  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  on  30  April 
19hS  that  a  "new  directive  to  the  Commanding  General,  US  Forces,"  was  under 
consideration  at  the  highest  level  and  that  approval  was  likely  in  a  few 
days.3 


1.  Summary  of  US  policy  relating  to  Germany  in  the  Initial  Post-Defeat 
Period  with  memo  of  approval  initialed  by  the  Pres.,  23  Mar  hSi  Memo, 
Gen  Hillctring  to  Brigadier  General  A.J.  McFarland  transmitting  paper 
for  comment  of  JCS;  ASW  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany,  DRBj  Cables,  CM- 

SflwfDIfflf  and  CX"IN  3193  0f  k  Apr  h$>  GAD  File, 

2.  Minutes  of  SHAEF  ACCS  G-5  Meeting  with  Branch  Chiefs,  31  Mar  li5. 

SHAEF/G-5/3573,  HG  910,  DRB.  RESTRICTED  ’ 

3.  Cables,  CM-GUT  71125  of  21  Apr  and  CM-OUT  75hl6  of  30  Apr  ii5,  GAD 
Numerical  File,  RG  122,  DRB.  SECRET 
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At  its  initial  meeting  on  15  April  19k5>  the  Informal  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Germany  (IPCOG)  prepared  a  summary  of  American  policy  for  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  initial  post-defeat  period,  implementing  the  statement 
approved  by  the  President  on  23  March.  A  working  party  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  State,  War,  Navy  and  Treasury  Departments  and  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  was  then  established  to  undertake  the  detailed 
revision  of  JCS  106?  in  final  form.  Agreement  was  reached  in  IPCOG  on  the 
revised  text  on  26  April  and  on  the  same  day  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Grew  submitted  the  directive  to  the  President.  After  certain  changes  were 
agreed  to  by  IPCOG  and  JCS,  President  Truman  approved  the  revised  paper, 
known  as  JCS  1067/6  which  was  given  the  official  sanction  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  lij  May  19U5.1 


The  importance  of  JCS  1067/6  as  a  unilateral  directive  was  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  not  only  combined  but  also  tripartite  negotiations  for 
an  agreed  post-surrender  directive  had  stopped  on  dead  center.  Although 
Ambassador  Winant  had  been  furnished  with  the  6  January  19k$  revision  of 
JCS  1067  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  in  the  European  Advisory  Commission, 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Soviet  Government  did  not  propose  to  give 
its  delegate  Gousev  authority  to  reach  agreement  with  the  British  and 
Americans. 2  Winant  introduced  in  the  UC  the  summary  approved  by  the 


x. 


Notter,  0£.cit.,  p  370 ;  American  Policy  In  Occupied  Areas,  p  i*.  Th„ 

J8,  °f  apProval  by  Pres  Truman  is  given  in  “these  sources  as  10  May 
and  11  May  respectively.  w 

Xr  UP*  could  be  said  that  the  EAC'S  total  effect  on  plan- 
ning  for  Germany  was  negative:  it  inhibited  US/UK  planning  which,  it 
was  felt,  might  prejudice  agreement  with  the  Soviets,  andit  failed 
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President  on  23  March  19li5,  but  there  was  only  brief  and  inconclusive 
discussion.  When  Germany  surrendered  on  8  May  19U5,  there  Was  still 
no  prospect  that  the  EAC  would  agree  on  a  post-surrender  directive  at 
any  foreseeable  date. 

THE  FINAL  POST-SI)  ■•.lvEf;T3KR  DIRECTIVE,  JCS  1067/6 

The  statement  of  basic  objectives  of  military  government  in  Ger¬ 
many  contained  in  JCS  1067/6  was  essentially  an  amplification  of  the 
statement  in  the  original  JCS  106?.  The  new  directive  emphasized, 

however,  the  dilemma  inherent  in  the  Morgenthau  Plan  and  in  earlier 
directivesi  the  Germans  were  specifically  held  responsible  for  working 
out  their  own  economic  salvation  and  then  just  as  specifically  prohibited 
from  doing  so.  The  directive  also  ruled  out  actions  that  would  tend  to 
support  basic  living  conditions  in  Germany  on  a  higher  level  than  exist¬ 
ing  in  any  one  neighboring  United  Nation,  a  definition  that  included 
Poland,  which  had  never  achieved  the  high  living  standards  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  economic  paragraphs  of  JCS  1067/6  held  the  Germans  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  economic  controls  and  permitted  the  use  of 
German  Central  agencies  for  this  purpose.  Only  the  Control  Council  and 


to  produce  tripartite  policieo.  The  Soviets  never  kept  their  promise 
to  send  o  Control  Council  group  to  London  and  Gousev,  who  lacked  the 
planning  facilities  of  his  British  and  American  colleagues,  followed 
the  policy  of  postponing  agreement.  See  History,  Office  of  Military 
Government  for  Gorm-my,  (USGCC),  OMGUS,  Berlin  1945,  Voi.  T,  pp  6  and 
21} . 7  also  Preparation,  p  370,. 
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the  .one  co-nder  ooold,  h<— ,  I*™**  euch  amtrelo.  they  «r. 
to  to  HMM  to  those  neoeseery  for  eliaineUr*  the  Oem»  *r  P*~ ' 
tial  end  «etie»a  MM  «*W»f  the  «  the  o'***  *— 

presenting  «*  Mmtion,  <*==«»  —  «"*  "  TOJl4  <BdW" 
th.ee  fore.  Etoept  ee  neoeeeary  to  oerry  out  th.ee  ohJeoUVM.  the 
tone  omnander  »ae  inetrueted  neither  to  propose  nor  to  eoproye  in  the 
Control  Council  the  establishment  of  centralized  controls  over  the  German 
economy.  German  central  agencies  would  be  held  responsible  for  exercising 
controls  designed  to  achieve  the  industrial  disarmament  of  Germany  and 
the  execution  of  other  detailed  provisions  of  the  directive.  They  would, 
however,  serve  only  as  instruments  of  Allied  policy  and  would  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  further  any  German  economic  interests.  Except  as  necessary 
to  carry  out  objectives  of  JCS  106?/6,  the  Commander-In-Chief  was  direc¬ 
ted  to  "take  no  steps  (a)  looking  toward  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Germany,  or  (b)  designed  to  maintain  or  strengthen  the  German  economy." 

The  zone  commander,  on  the  other  hand,  was  directed  to  take  appropriate 
measures  to  reduce  the  German  standard  of  living,  if  this  standard 
should  become  higher  than  that  of  any  neighboring  United  Nation  and  if 
such  reduction  would  contribute  to  raising  the  s  tandards  of  any  such 
nation. 

The  denazification  provisions  of  JCS  1067/6  provided  for  removal 
from  public  office  and  from  positions  of  importance  in  quasi-public  and 
private  enterprises  of  all  Nazi  Party  members  who  had  been  "more  than 
nominal  participants  in  its  activities"  as  well  as  other  active  supporters 
of  Nazism  or  militarism  and  persons  hostile  to  Allied  purposes.  The 
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definition  of  "more  than  nominal  participants  in  party  activities"  inclu¬ 
ded  all  office  holders,  local  or  national,  in  the  NSDAP  and  ite  subordi¬ 
nate  organisations j  no  such  persons  could  be  retained  in  employment  be¬ 
cause  of  administrative  necessity,  convenience  or  expediency*  The 
directive  included  an  extensive  list  of  mandatory  arrest  categories. 

The  governmental  policy  stated  in  JCS  1067/6  was  that  of  "decen¬ 
tralization  of  the  political  and  administrative  structure  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  local  responsibility,'*  The  zone  commander  was  directed  to  en¬ 
courage  autonomy  in  regional,  local  and  municipal  agencies  of  German 
administration.  Political  activities,  however,  including  those  on  the 
local  level,  were  prohibited  until  specifically  authorized  by  the  zone 
commander.1 

In  comparing  this  initial  post-eurrender  directive  with  the  pre- 
surrender  provisions  of  CCS  551,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  shift  in 
emphasis  and  implied  attitude.  The  pre-surrender  directive  was  designed 
to  secure  the  maximum  cooperation  of  Germans  behind  the  Allied  lines. 

It  therefore  provided  that  economic  conditions  should  be  kept  as  nearly 
"normal"  as  possible  and  that  radical  steps  should  be  avoided  in  the  re¬ 
organization  .of  government.  In  JCS  106?/6,  on  the  other  hand,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  German  people:  the  philosophy 
of  the  directive  and  the  instructions  for  implementation  were  mainly  puni¬ 
tive  or  deterrent. 


i.  Directive  to  Commander  in  Chief  of  United  States  Forces  of  Occupation 
Regarding  the  Military  Government  of  Germany,  Apr  h5,  reprinted  in 
Story  in  Documents,  21-33,  Occupation,  77-91. 
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8URRHIDER  OP  GERMAN!  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF.  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT 

As  the  European  phese  of  the  War  moved  toward  its  dramatic  close  in 
April-May  19i*5,  it  was  uncertain  how  soon  JCS  1067/6  would  oome  into 
effect.  As  Gen  Eisenhower  cabled  on  7  May  and  again  on  21  May  19U5, 
existing  combined  directives  would  continue  to  apply  until  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  SHAEF,  for  which  no  date  had  yet  been  set.^- 


When  Gen  Clay  arrived  in  April  191*5  to  become  Deputy  Military 
Governor  and  to  take  command  of  USGCC,  he  was  forced  to  struggle  with 
problems  that  were  entirely  new  to  him.  His  briefing  in  Washington 
prior  to  departure  had  been  most  inadequate,  as  indicated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments: 

"As  I  look  back  I  find  it  amazing  that  I  did  not  visit  the  State 
Department  or  talk  with  any  of  its  officials.  Nor  was  it  suggested 
that  I  do  so.  No  one  at  that  time  advised  me  of  the  role  of  the  State 
Department  in  occupation  matters  or  of  its  relationship  to  military 
government,  and  I  am  inclined  to  b  elieve  that  no  one  had  thought  it 
out... 


"When  I  left  Washington  I  knew  nothing  of  JCS  (Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff)  1067,  the  Top-Secret  Policy  Directive  which  was  to  be  my  guide 
but  which  was  then  still  in  preparation.  Nor  did  I  know  anything  of 
the  policies  and  agreements  which  had  been  established  in  international 
conferences  with  Russian  and  the  United  Kingdom  prior  to  the  surrender 
of  Gernnany..,'»2 


Furthermore,  Gen  Clay  found  himself  involved  in  a  diffirul':.  organi¬ 
zational  problem  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  Theater.  Although  'he 


1.  Cables,  Eisenhower  to  WD  for  CCS,  EWD  20831  of  7  May  1*5,  OPD  Numeri¬ 
cal  File,  DRBj  SHAEF  to  WD  for  JCS,  FWD  22091*  of  21  May  1*5,  CAD 
Numerical  File,  DRB.  SECRET  (downgraded  from  TS) 

2.  Decision,  pp  6-?, 
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so- call  ad  "Treaty  of  Bushy  Park"  of  12  March  19it5  had  purported  to 
settle  the  relationships  between  USGCC  and  the  Zone  Military  Government 
Staff,  the  problem  was  still  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  a  final  working 
agreement  was  not  achieved  until  29  April  19h5.  Hovering  in  the  back¬ 
ground  remained  the  larger  question  whether  occupation  administration 
in  Germany  should  be  transferred  after  surrender  to  a  civilian  agency, 
and  if  so  to  what  agency  and  how  soon. 

A  typical  incident  illustrating  the  confusion  at  the  end  of  the 
War  was  the  "surrender  snafu"  involving  the  instrument  of  unconditional 
surrender  that  the  EAC  had  completed  on  25  July  19hh»  The  French  Pro** 
visional  Government  had  requested  inclusion  as  a  signatory  to  this  docu¬ 
ment,  which  transferred  political  authority  with  respect  to  Germany  to 
the  Allied  powers  and  provided  for  its  exorcise  by  the  military  commanders. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  three  heads  of  government  at  Yalta  had 
agreed  on  a  second  version  of  the  surrender  instrument  with  one  addi¬ 
tional  word  providing  (Article  12a)  that  the  three  governments  “will 
take  such  steps,  including  the  complete  disarmament,  demilitarization 
and  dismomberment  of  Germany  as  they  deemed  requisite  for  future  peace 
and  security."  The  implementation  of  this  provision  had  been referred 
to  a  Committee  on  Dismemberment  consisting  of  Messrs.  Eden,  WLnant  and 
Gousev  in  London,  the  chief  delegates  on  the  European  Advisory  Commission. 
Although  France  had  been  admitted  to  the  EAC  in  late  l?!*,  its  government 

did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  committee  nor  of  the  second  surrender 
instrument. 
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On  11  April  191*5,  at  the  r  equest  of  the  Department-  of  State,  Ambaesa- 
dor  Winant  proposed  that  France  be  informed  of  the  revised  surrender  in¬ 
strument  and  invited  to  join  the  committee.  Eden  and  Gousev  promised  to 
consult  their  governments,  but  as  Moscow  never  replied,  France  never 
joined  the  oommittee.  Meanwhile,  the  French  Government  learned  unoffi¬ 
cially  of  the  existence  of  the  added  word  and  of  the  committee  and  was 
offended  that  it  had  been  excluded.  There  were  now  two  texts  of  the 
surrender  document  before  the  EAC,  one  with  and  one  without  the  word 
"dismemberment . " 

AT  though  both  texts  of  the  instrument  of  surrender  had  been  agreed 
by  the  three  governments,  SHAEF  had  never  received  an  official  text  of 
either  document  from  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  All  SHAEF  had  was 
an  informal  copy  of  the  surrender  terms  furnished  by  Ambassador  Winant. 
Early  in  May  19U5  when  the  surrender  negotiations  began.  Ambassador 
Winant  reminded  General  Walter  Bedell  Smith  of  the  existence  of  the 
approved  surrender  document,  adding  that  a  revision  had  just  been  pre¬ 
pared.  Gen  Smith  pointed  out  that  he  had  received  no  directive  from  CCS 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  instructions  from  that  agency 
before  the  document  could  be  used. 

In  the  apparent  absence  of  instructions  from  Washington,  it  was 
decided  at  the  last  minute  to  take  a  purely  military  surrender  of  the 
German  Armies.  At  the  suggestion  of  Ambassador  Winant,  an  article  was 
included  making  it  possible  to  impose  on  Germany  the  additional  military 
and  political  conditions  embodied  in  the  EAC  instrument.  This  brief 
version  was  not  cleared  with  Washington. 
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Uter,  Gan  Smith  discovered  that  SHAEF  had  raoeived  a  JCS  papar  that 
vould  have  been  sufficient  to  authorise  use  of  the  aurrender  tarwa  aa 
originally  agreed.  Aa  it  turned  out,  the  brief  surrender  document  plus 
the  statement  on  "assumption  of  supreme  authority,"  signed  on  5 
19h$  at  Berlin,  accomplished  the  results  intended  by  the  original  surren¬ 
der  document.  Gen  Smith  commented,  however,  that  it  vas  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vlshinsky,  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  Soviet  side  in  Berlin,  had  not  raised  the  question.  He  also  noted 
that  if  Ambassador  Murphy,  Gen  Eisenhower's  political  adviser,  had  been 
brought  into  the  proceedings,  the  entire  "surrender  snafu"  would  not 
have  occurred.1 

The  European  Advisory  Commission  then  revised  the  original  surrender 
document  as  a  "declaration  regarding  defeat  of  Germany  and  assumption  of 
supreme  authority  with  respect  to  Germany."  It  also  produced  a  brief 
"statement  on  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany"  end  a  "statement  on  control 
machinery  in  Germany."  The  basic  declaration  was  concerned  largely  with 
the  demilitarization  and  demobilization  of  the  German  Armed  Forces,  re¬ 
lease  of  United  Nations  prisoners  of  war  and  the  apprehension  of  Nasi 
leaders.  The  statement  on  zones  of  occupation  gave  the  general  location 
of  the  four  zones  and  provided  for  joint  occupation  of  Berlin.  The 


1.  Philip  E.  Mosely,  "Dismemberment  of  Germany,  the  Allied  Negotiations 
from  Yalta  to  Potsdam,"  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol  28,  No.  3,  April  1?50, 
pp  U87-98j  Cable  FWD  21136.  from  SHAEF  forward  signed  Smith  to  KD 
personal  for  Hull,  10  May  U5,  CAD  Numerical  File,  RQ  122,  DRB.  SECRET 
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statement  on  control  machinery  set  out  briefly  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Allied  Control  Authority  as  well  as  provisions  for  Allied 
Military  Missions  and  representation  of  United  Nations  organizations 

An  agreement  on  "additional  arrangements  for  control  of  Germany"# 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "instrument  of  government",  was  approved 
by  the  Allied  Control  Council  on  20  September  This  document  was 

essentially  a  statement  of  powers  rather  than  policy,  although  it  con¬ 
tained  Implied  as  well  as  stated  policies  in  the  fields  of  German  for- 
' :,f7n  rGlati°ns,  economic  disarmament,  restitution  and  denazification. 

The  agreement  of  20  September  19bS  was  originally  developed  by 
‘"Uo  US  Delegation  on  the  European  Advisory  Commission  and  introduced 
in  that  body  as  paper  EAC  (Uh)  2?  of  U*  November  I9I1U.  A  revised 

mS  Prepared  ,ulder  date  <*  27  January  19hS,  and  subsequently 
■-...menu  raised  by  the  US  .id.  of  SHAEF  ver.  Uken  into  account.  The 

a'M  POper’  Blnll6r  «“  27  *»»*>*  draft,  res  lat.r  reviered  by 
^blatant  Secretary  of  War  McCloy  while  in  Geraany  for  the  Potsda. 
Sooferencsj  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  in  Washington  cleared  various 
sections  of  the  agreed  with  interested  agencies,  j*  governnent- 


SsVCoreA^.' 22S53S  PP  506.13, 

made  no  provisj on . state^®nt  on  zones  of  occupation 

•Valitih .  administration,^  unilateral  ^ct  o^tv  0V^6^  Z+ne  under 
recognized  later  at  Potsdam.  tral  ct  f  the  Soviets  that  was 
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level  approval  of  the  agreement  va3  given  by  the  Informal  Policy  Cobh 
mittee  oa  Germany  under  the  number  IPCOG  12.^ 


Although  the  signing  of  the  agreement  of  20  September  19U5  came 
after  Potsdam,  the  document  was  basically  an  appendix  to  the  instrument 
of  surrender.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  already  obsolete  by  the  time  it  was 
signed,  since  the  Allies  had  already  assumed  the  powers  of  control  and 
imposed  upon  the  Germans  the  majority  of  the  requirements  specified  in 
the  agreement.  In  some  respects  it  was  tougher  than  the  Potsdam  Declara¬ 
tion,  which  had  stated  "the  intention  of  the  Allies  that  the  German 


people  be  given  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  eventual  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  their  life  on  a  democratic  and  peaceful  basis."  For  instance. 
Section  19(a)  of  the  Agreement  of  20  September  provided  that  Germany 
would  furnish,  for  reparations  purposes  "...labor,  personnel  and 
epeoi allots  and  other  services,  for  use  in  Gennuny  or  elsewhere...* 
whereas  labor  reparations  are  omitted  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration.  Yet 
it  was  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  approved  by  the  heads  of  government, 

rather  than  the  agreement  of  20  September  that  w«a  the  authoritative 

statement  of  agreed  Allied  pel  lev  ,inrim>  «  . 

P  “  lJurl^  the  year  of  occupation. 


1. 


s  sag*.?  sr  «,*s- 

reprinted  1„  Decade,  «  » 
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Chapter  6 

INITIAL  P06T-SURESNDER  POLICIES 

aultflPATXCN  POLICY  PACES  THE  TEST  QP  OPERATION 


Peace  *  InmadiAtely  Begins  to  Soften 


’.t'liQ  Wwr  Departments  press  release  of  12  Hay  1945  concerning  the  chief 
figure*  An  US  Military  Government  quoted  Gen  Clay  somewhat  as  follows  i 


Lit.  this  much  bo  clear:  the  Germane  will  know  wo  aro  running  a  mJLli- 
.  government.  We  aro  not  concerned  at  this  hour  how  the  Germans  will 
t,'  thoir  economy  or  their  government  in  the  years  to  come.  We  are 
v,  tinned  first  to  smash  completely  Garmon  war-making  capaoity  ...  .  Once 
thuM#  r?,j\nn  aro  achieved,  th8ra  ie  time  enough  to  consider  regeneration  of 
<*<•;  (hvwon  people. 2/ 


Whether  or  not  Gen  Clay  ever  mad®  this  statement,  it  certainly  did  not  reflect 
L»J.;;  views  after  he  had  arrived  in  Germany  and  had  surveyed  the  situation.  One 
of  Ms  first  steps  was  to  send  his  financial  adviser,  Lewis  Douglas,  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  urge  modification  of  JCS  1067/6  sufficient  to  permit  the  exercise  of  ooo- 

2/ 

ni-woi*!  and  financial  controls.  While  Gen  Clay  was  in  1945  fully  convinced  that 
Germany  should  be  treated  sternly,  it  is  erroneous  to  suggest  that  he  was  indif- 
.  nvfint  to  tho  need  for  constructive  measures. 

Gnu  Olay's  impression  of  the  total  situation  in  Germany  as  it  existed  at 
i-.hu  tfm  of  surrender  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to 

.(/'  (ij'.bXe,  ‘cm"Q0T “8159§7  12  May  45,  given  in  paraphrase,  CAD  Numerical  File, 

iff,  ipz,  mb.  RdSTKICTSD 

?./  18-19 
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ten  Hi  lidring  oo  7  Ifcjr  1945*  He  began  by  pointing  out  the  need  for  eonaolidat- 
lag  military  government  activities  under  G-5  and  developing  that  agency  la  a 
pattern  suitable  for  the  restoration  aad  control  of  Gernan  gonrerrsBental  organisa¬ 
tion.  This  would,  of  course,  require  curbing  the  noraal  instinct  of  the  Aaerieen 
to  "get  in  aad  dc  the  job"  rather  than  to  develop  a  functioning  German  framework. 

ten  Clay  went  on  to  remark  that  the  war  had  resulted  In  much  more  destruc¬ 
tion  In  Germany  than  was  realised  by  most  people  In  Aaeriee*  Until  It  oould  be 
determined  how  much  destruction  had  actually  taken  place,  policy  dlreotivee 
should  be  flexible  and  general  rather  than  apeolflo.  Being  "bard"  on  Germany, 

Gen  Clay  said,  did  not  call  for  unnecessary  destruction  of  the  economy.  ten 
Clay  favored  permitting  Germany  "a  reasonably  deoant  standard  of  living"  under 
controls  that  would  curb  types  of  industry  adaptable  to  war  purposes. 

ten  Clay  was  disturbed  by  an  apparent  tendency  to  set  up  separate  oomis- 
sions  for  subjects  such  as  restitution,  the  trial  of  war  orlmlnala  and  the 
Internationalisation  of  the  Ruhr.  There  should  be  a  unified  framework  of  gov¬ 
ernment  In  Germany,  with  American  representatives  who  wars  truly  representative. 
While,  far  Instance,  the  Reparations  Coasdaslon  in  Mosoov  might  dsvelop  polloy, 
it  oould  not  specify  Individual  items  to  be  shipped  for  reparations  without 
usurping  the  Allied  Control  Authority's  function  of  making  polloy  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  eoonuny.^ 

Goldthwaite  H.  Dorr,  a  close  advisor  of  Secretary  Stlmson,  made  a  trip  to 
Gernany  during  the  final  days  of  the  War.  On  returning  to  Washington  he  reported 
his  conviction  that  it  was  urgent  to  have  a  clear-cut  statement  of  affirmative  as 


1/  Ltr,  Gen  Clay  to  Gen  Hilldring,  7  May  45,  CAD  Decimal  File  334  USOCC/G, 
RG— 122,  EBB,  CfMFDSNTIAL 
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well.  as  negative  objectives  in  Gertaany.  His  reasoning,  based  on  awareness  that  - 
political  oppert'^ ties,  must  toe  grasped  promptly,  were  as  follows: 


"Present  collapse  and  devastation  is,  far  the  moment,  teaching  many 
Germans,  if  not  most,  a  drastic  lesson.  Inevitably  many,  if  not  most, 
are,  for  the  moment,  prepared  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  past  with  a 
sense  of  relief  and  to  look  to  seme  different  way  of  thinking  and  act¬ 
ing  c  Can  we  capitalise  on  this  immediate  situation?  It  is  fleeting. 
At  best,  terrific  suffering  lies  ahead  for  this  people.  There  is  no 
escape  for  them  from  their  continuing  for  a  long  time  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  wretchedness  that  they  have  sown.  But  Is  it  merely  purga¬ 
tory  that  we  would  face  them  with  or  is  our  attitude  one  of  imposing 
on  them  eternal  damnation?  If  they  feel  it  to  be  the  latter,  we 
inevitably  drive  them  back  on  the  old  philosophy  of  militarism  and 
revenge  as  their  only  hope.  The  human  animal  IIvsb  by  his  hopes.  Is 
there  not  a  better  hope  that  can  be  envisaged?" 


Dorr  ’^ent  on  to  urge  that  fcho  negative  program  of  demilitarisation,  pun¬ 
ishment  of  war  crimes  and  reparations  be  accompanied  by  a  positive  program 
designed  to  restore  the  Germans  to  the  status  of  useful  contributors  to  human 
welfare.  The  path  to  this  goal  would  be  long  and  thorny,  and  the  weight  of 
economic  suffering  caused  by  the  war  would  inevitably  fall  upon  the  Germans. 
There  must,  however,  be  a  goal  of  reconstruction,  approached  in  the  spirit 
that  Lincoln  had  wished  to  realize  in  the  United  States.^ 

It  was  Gen  Hilldring ’ a  view  that  although  JCS  1067/6  might  be  far  from 
perfect,  it  was  at  least  government-level  policy  and  therefore  better  than  no 
policy.  Commenting  on  his  conversations  with  Doubles,  he  wrote  Gen  Clay: 


"Low  Douglas  spent  a  week  here,  and  it  was  a  most  profitable  experi- 
omo  fox’  via,,  The  doubts  he  had  about  1067  were,  I  believe,  satisfactor¬ 
ily  resolved.  He  still  fsals  no  doubt,  as  do  I,  that  it  would  be  easier 
for  you  at  the  moment  if  no  directive  were  now  issued  as  to  economic 
problems o  However,  over  the  long  pull  I  am  sure  it  will  redound  to  your 
advantage  to  administer  Germany  in  the  post  defeat  period  along  lines 

1/  Memorandum,  "The  Objectives  of  Allied  Military  Government, "  by  Goldthvaite 

H»  Dcm\  routed  to  Asst  Sec  of  War  MeCloy  with  covering  note  on  5  May  45,  ASW 

h.iciii'-O.  V'1  lo  370.8  Germany,  PUB.  SECRET 
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laid  down  by  the  Government,  It  would,  in  our  opinion,  bo  contrary 
to  tha.  interact  of  tha  Army  and  certainly  to  your  own  interests  to  ~ 

’  be  personally  reaponaible  for  formulating  tha  US  policy  you  follow 
.  in  Qaraaay.  Via  ara  equally  convinced  that  the  formulation  of  a  long 
range  US  policy  suet  bubble  up  out  of  the  facta  youunoovmr  In  Ger- 
■any*  We  also  foal  that  a  reconciliation  of  theae  facts  with  tha  prob¬ 
lems  of  adninlatration  must  oonatitute  an  Important  factor  in  tha 
formulation  of  our  long  range  policy.  Mr.  McCloy  end  I  ara  aatlaflad 
that  w»  hare  planted  tha  aaad  of  this  Idas  in  1067,  and  that  tha  idaa 
has  tha  aoosptanos  of  tha  agsnoise  aeroea  tha  river. " 


Government-level  ■ up port  of  Military  Government  policies  wan  particularly  neces¬ 
sary,  Gen  Hilldring  argued,  because  the  occupation  would  soon  be  a  subject  of 
public  scrutiny  and  criticism.  Ha  want  on  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  brake  against  possible  overproduction  in  Germany  and  tha  need  far  keeping 
military  government  under  military  control.^ 

A  different  view  of  the  production  problem  in  Germany  was  taken  by  Donald 
C.  Stone  and  Eric  H.  Biddle,  who  reported  to  Gen  Hilldring  on  11  May  1945  on  a 
mission  undertaken  from  24  April  to  1  May  of  that  year.  They  considered  that 
circumstances  warranted  the  high  priorities  assigned  by  Gen  Clay  to  hie  produc¬ 
tion  control  plan,  which  they  called  "a  bold  and  imaginative  oonoept  for  mobi¬ 
lising  the  production  skills  and  resources  of  the  Army. "  They  felt,  however, 
that  Military  Government  needed  close  guidance  on  political  questions  arising 
from  tha  resumption  of  German  production.  Reactivation  of  German  government 

should  be  pushed  ao  that  military  government  officials  would  not  acquire  the 

2J 

habit  of  doing  Jobe  that  could  and  should  be  done  by  Germans. 


i/  Ltr,  Gan  Hilldring  “to  Gen  Clay,  21  May  45,  CAD  Decimal  File  334  USGCC/G, 
RG-122,  DRB.  SECRET  See  also  Chapter  3  Note  _2_  page  3k . 

2/  Stone-Biddle  Report  as  cited  in  Chapter  3,  Note  _ 1,  page  33  where  the 

observations  of  S^one  and  Biddle  on  G-4/G-5  relationships  are  noted. 
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Implementation  of  JCS  1067/6 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  were  made  for  the  implementation  of  JCS 
1067/6  in  the  US  Zone  after  the  forthcoming  dissolution  of  SHAEP.  On  10  June 
1915  the  division  directors  and  chiefs  of  services  in  USGCC  were  requested  to 
submit  short-term  plans  ar.d  recommendations,  covering  an  initial  period  of 
three  months  following  termination  of  the  Combined  Command.  Unilateral  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  US  Zone  without  agreed  quadripartite  policies  was  assumed. 

These  plans  were  compiled  by  a  "Coordinating  Committee,"  following  which  the¬ 
ater  directives  were  prepared  for  the  implementation  of  JCS  IO67/6.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  compiling  these  plans  and  directives  was  substantially  completed  by 
the  end  of  June  1915 

During  the  initial  months  of  the  occupation  the  purposes  of  military  gov¬ 
ernment  were  somewhat  obscured  by  retention  until  October  191*5  of  the  "TOP  SECRET" 
classification  of  the  basic  directive,  JCS  IO67/6.  As  Gen  Clay  points  out,  "we 
wero  carrying  out  a  policy  whose  existence  we  could  not  even  admit."  This  at 
times  gave  tho  impression  that  administration  was  being  conducted  on  a  basis  of 
piue  expediency^/  As  the  War  Department  phrased  the  situation  in  replying  to 
u  letter  of  inquiry* 

"The  United  .States  Government  had  detailed  policy  covering 
ri.)  I.  phases  of  the  conduct  of  Military  Governmeno  within  the  American 
/.ouo  of  occupation.  For  appropriate  reason,  it  is  inadvisable  to  re- 
icmsc  any  statement  concerning  this  basic  policy  at  the  present  time."  2/ 


V  Directive,  Initial  Implementation  of  JCS  106?  in  US  Zone,  10  Jun  15,'  OMGUS 
JOS  .1067  Correspondence,  KCftC.  RESTRICTED j  Gable,  Bradley  from  USGCC 
signed  Clay  to  JCS,  30  Jun  15,  CM  IN  29517,  GAD  Numerical  File,  RO-122.  DRB, 

SECRET 

2/  Dec:’  sion,  16-17 

3/  Memorandum,  CAD  to  Chief  of  Staff,  suggesting  reply  to  ltr  of  inquiry, 

28  Jul  15,  CAD  Decimal  File  Oil  Germany,  DRB. 
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It  has  at  t laa a  bean  suggested  that  the  delay  in  publication  of  JCS  1067/6 
was  caused  mainly  by  the  War  Department  in  Washington*  This  contention  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  record* 

Shortly  after  the  final  approval  of  JCS  1067/6,  Stephen  T.  Early,  Special 
Assistant  to  President  fruman,  requested  that  Gen  Eisenhower  be  asked  whether 
JCS  1067/6  in  its  final  form  should  be  published.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
reply  would  be  affirmative.  On  21  May  194$,  however,  theater  headquarters 
oablsd  that  since  the  SHAEF  area  was  still  administered  under  ocoblned  US/OK 
policies,  "publication  of  the  US  policies  at  this  time  would  be  premature  and 
certain  to  be  misunderstood. 11  Delay  was  recommended  pending  termination  of  the 
Combined  Command  or  a  four-power  meeting  to  aonsidar  control  of  Germany.  To 
this,  JCS  added  that  if  the  directive  should  be  published,  the  list  of  manda¬ 
tory  arrestees  should  be  withheld  since  its  release  would  warn  the  individuals 
concerned  to  escape.^ 

On  4  June  another  cable  was  sent  to  Gen  Elsenhower  asking  whether,  in  view 
of  his  meeting  with  the  other  three  powers  on  5  June,  his  objections  to  publica¬ 
tion  of  JCS  1067/6  were  not  removed.^  Ibis  request  failed,  however,  to  produce 
positive  results.  Meanwhile,  USGCC  had  developed  the  directives  far  military 
government  in  the  US  Zone  incorporating  all  of  .the  substance  and  mueh  of  the 
language  of  JCS  1067/6.  On  30  June  1943  Gon  Clay  cabled  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  his  intention  to  publish  these  directives,  an  notion  tantamount  to  publics- 

1 

tion  of  JCS  1067.  In  the  meantime,  however,  an  objection  had  arisen  in  Washington 
to  the  immediate  publication  of  JCS  1067.  Upon  direction  from  the  War  Department, 

j/  Report  to  JCS  by  JCAC,  25  May  45,  ASW  Subject  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany,  DRB 
BESTOICTED 

2/  Memorandum,  Gen  Hilldring  to  Asst  Sec  of  War  McCloy,  5  Jun  45,  ASW  Decimal 
File  370.8  Germany,  DKB.  RESmiCTiSD 
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tho  theater  classified  its  general  directive  of  7  July  1945*  covering  all 
phases  of  military  government,  as  •SUSSHRICTSD". 

On  15  July  1945  Gen  Clay  wrote  to  Me°loy  urging  that  the  TffiSHlICTBD" 
classification  on  the  theater  direottve  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.^ 
Apparently  the  War  Department  passed  the  question  baok  to  the  theater*  since 
on  7  August  1945  theater  headquarters  cabled  the  War  Department  that  after  the 

t 

mid  of  the  Potsdam  Conference  the  direotives  based  on  JC8  1067/6  would  no  longer 

2/ 

bo  subject  to  any  security  classification. 

The  matter  of  publishing  JCS  1067/6  itself,  however,  remained  in  abeyance 

until  October,  when  the  Vhr  Department  again  queried  the  Theater.  Gen  Clay 

rnpliod  that  he  had  urged  publication  during  the  Potsdan  Conference  and  had  not 

changed  his  opinion.  The  directive  wae  finally  released  by  the  Department  of 

Stats  on  31  October  1945.  By  this  time,  however,  the  feeling  was  growing  that 

JCS  1067/6  was  somewhat  of  a  dead  issue,  alnoe  it  has  been  eupersedad  on  many 

3/ 

rabjeots  by  the  Potsdam  Protocol.*' 

fho  Administrative  Problem  as  Seen  in  Washington  and  in  the  Theater 

Vo  understand  the  development  of  military  government  polioy  after  the  sur- 
xei-dar  of  Germany,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  its  problems  as  seen  in  spring  and 
r-r.vmx?  1915  by  those  directly  concerned.  Never  before  had  the  United  States 

.  •  f,'/\  r.  ov  nation  so  completely  defeated.  Never  before  had  it  joined  in 

l:  "hi;,  G-lrs "CHy ~toTfcCloy,  15  Jul  45*  OMGUS  Pile,  Gen  Clay's  letters,  KURD. 

/'<W*,’S)8SNTIAX» 

CUble,  S-16053 ,  CG  USFET  Frankfurt  to  War  Dept,  Info  IJSGCC,  7  Aug  45,  CAD 

Gewiwt  Pilo  014  Germany,  ERB. 

A  M®nomndum  bitten  by  the  Staff  Secretary  of  OMGUS  on  10  Oct  45  (OMGUS  AG 
;■  ;'«••,  JOS  1067  Correspondence,  KCRC)  states*  "JCS  1067  is  no  longer  US  policy. 
-■‘Uhw.c  my  important  exception,  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  Potsdam  Agreement, 
•  t  At .51  ns  signed  and  therefore  accepted  as  policy." 
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an  operation  of  a  political  rather  than  a  military  character  with  three  allies; 
each  with  policiea  ax td  practicee  in  varying  degrees  of  conflict  with  our  own. 

The  problens  of  Germany  after  the  surrender  of  May  1945  were  totally  nay;  It  - 
must  be  asked  not  only  how  they  look  now,  but  also  how  they  looked  then. 'W ' 
offioials  charged  with  "eHwg  administrative  decisions.  (Similar  questions, 
of  course,  should  be  kept  in  mind  during  any  appraisal  of  the  motives  of  the 
hard-peaee  school  in  Washington.) 

The  Stone-Biddle  report  of  11  Msy  1945.  cited  in  th»  preceding  eeotioo,  v-  .;; 
also  foeused  attention  on  sons  of  the  pressing  administrative  problems  within 
the  theater.  In  local  and  district  Military  Govammsnt,  the  most  urgent  issue 
was  that  of  obtaining  qualified  personnel.  Toung  ooabat  of  floors  wars  forced 
to  deal  with  complex  political  and  economic  problems  that  would  have  confounded 
expert  civil  administrators  and  soelal  scientists.  Since  it  wss  too  lata  to 
cure  the  shortage  of  trained  governmental  personnel.  Stone  and  Biddle  suggested 
mobile  groups  of  teohnloal  consultants  to  advise  the  military  government  detach¬ 
ments  in  the  states  and  countries.  There  was  also  the  need  for  political  field 
service,  wbioh  would  advise  state  and  looal  detachments  on  problems  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  rather  than  teohnloal  nature. 

The  first  urgent  question  facing  every  looal  military  government  detachment 
was  the  reactivation  of  the  German  administration.  The  required  selection  of 
mayors  and  county  administrators  who  were  both  qualified  and  acceptable  in  terms 
of  current  denazification  directives,  followed  by  screening  of  the  teohnloal 
staffs  of  these  German  officials.  It  often  turned  out  that  directives  that 
seerod  clear  enough  to  the  issuing  headquarters  ware  quite  inadequate  as  guides 
to  decision  in  particular  cases.  Relative  degrees  of  party  affiliation  worm 
never  in  practice  so  black  and  white  as  the  directives  seemed  to  contemplate. 
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”-r.  sh  mll.i  lary  government  detachment  charge'd  with  diraot  supervision  of  a 

I  :■ 

I'-'vn  i  n.f  German  government,  Stone  and  Biddle  pointed  out,  was  beset  by  a  con¬ 
flict  of  purposes.  Thera  was  the  demand  for  technical  efficiency,  the  need  to 
rs a tore  essential  public  services.  The  political  purposes  of  the  occupation, 
however,  often  prohibited  the  employment  of  those  civil  servants  most  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  tha  jobs.  To  achieve  reasonably  adequate  solutions  to  the  dilemma, 
local  <Ie  hiuhiUHuhs  required,  and  could  not  get,  continuous  guidance,  better 
iufcogratod  counter-intelligence  service  and  up-to-date  biographical  informa- 
'  .".r>(  ow  German  personnel.  These  problems  were  over  and  above  those  caused  by 
the  complexity  of  command  channels,  simplification  of  which  was  a  matter  of 


tho  problem  of  machinery  for  government-level  policy  formation  was  also  a 
>•>  .i  -xi  ■  of  oonearn.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  McCloy  wrote  to  Gen  Clay  on  PI 
M-y.j;,  Mutt  hn  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  had  been  considor- 
>  v'h/'dn  of  snowing  "more  systematic  consideration  and  prompter  determina- 
’  m<  civt  of  ocex'pntion  policy.  The  existing  Informal  Policy  Commit- 

(TV-COG)  Iw.d  mat.  only  for  occasional  pressing  matters.  It  tan 
;  :•<)  linn,  i  thin  or  n  smaller  group  mast  regularly,  inform  itself  on 

:•  ■  :,(■>  ,;i  nr.il  took  attend  to  major  matters  likely  to  require  decision  in 

r  v  ,f.ory<  "•  -no 1  and  efficient  forum  for  policy  formation  would  lesson 
Glt.w  i  f. ;  "id  "tho  danger  of  extemporaneous  back  seat  driving"  by  Washing- 


•.art  hoc  Of  War  John  J.  MoCloy  to  Gen  Lucius  D.  Clay,  21  Jun  45,  CAD 
:  '■  .o  0 14  Germany,  RG-122,  DEB.  SECRET 
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MoCloy  went  on  to  oak  how  vail  the  Soviet  Onion  would  cooperate  in  tha 
Control  CounoUy  a  subjeot  on  which  he  lacked  even  enough  information  to  apeo- 
ulate.  He  felt  that  even  though  the  USSR  might  prove  reoaljbitrant,  tripar¬ 
tite  arrangement*  with  the  British  and  French  should  be  kept  to  a  alnimnu 
Quadripartite  diaouaaiona  should  be  started  with  subjects  on  which  agreement 
would  be  easiest,  so  as  to  build  mutual  confidence. 

Replying  to  *eCloy  on  29  June  1945,  tea  Clay  agreed  there  was  %  deoidsd 
need  for  a  snail  group  having  the  requisite  authority  to  formulate  policy  in 
the  United  States* ■  There  had  been  oases  of  apparent  lack  of  coordination, 
far  instanoe,  lb; the  instructions  given  that  Ambassador  Edwin  V.  Pauley,  the 
US  member  of  the  Reparations  Commission  in  Moscow,  was  to  approve  restitution 
of  individual  Item*  of  property.  Another  instanoe  involved  a  proposed  ocal 
directive  that  would  have  disturbed  arrangements  made  with  the  British  for 
combining  efforts  to  attain  full  production  of  coal  in  tha  Ruhr. 

Cki  the  subject  of  quadripartite  negotiations,  Gen  Clay  noted  that  Soviet 
representatives  were  willing  to  dieouse  only  one  topic  at  a  time.  They  would 
proceed  no  further  until  that  topic  had  been  resolved.  They  were  unwilling  to 
delegate  authority,  a  fact  that  would  make  the  reestablishment  of  German  gov¬ 
ernment  a  long-drawn-out  process.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  «eVe  •  number  of  bipartite  and  tripartite  arrangements  with  the  British 
and  French,  since  the  United  States  Zone  of  Germany  oould  not  exist  as  an  eeo- 
namlo  unit. 

Gen  Clay  was  intensely  concerned  with  the  basic  question  of  restoring  Ger¬ 
man  government,  on  which  ha  wrote  t 

"There  can  be  no  real  start  on  restoring  the  German  economy  until  gov¬ 
ernmental  machinery  has  been  re-established.  Then  we  will  still  fact  major 
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problems  in  restoring  transportation,  communications,  etc.,  and  in  finding 
manpower  for  even  a  substantially  reduced  cconony.  The  destruction  of  rol¬ 
ling  stock  in  Germany  and  of  road  transportation  has  been  very  great  and  a 
number  of  years  of  full  production  would  be  required  even  after  normal  trans¬ 
portation  bad  been  restored  in  the  liberated  areae  before  it  could  be  restored 
in  Germany.  Free  movement  of  ooal  and  commodities  can  take  place  only  when 
transportation  is  brought  back*  Moreover,  the  financial  situation  has  col¬ 
lapsed.  ilia  restoration  of  budgets,  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  eervioing  of 
public  debt,  the  re-creation  of  a  sound  hanking  system  and  restoration  of 
credit  are  all  essential  prior  to  any  major  restoration  of  the  German  eco¬ 
nomy,,  These  are  complicated  matters  whioh  cm  be  solved  only  over  many  months 
and  perhaps  years,  even  after  administrative  machinery  for  government  has  been 
set  up.  Through  it  all  there  stalks  the  fear  of  inflation,  freeting  cold, 
inadequate  housing,  and  food  shortage  during  the  coming  winter. "1/ 

On  the  subject  of  internal  organization  of  the  theater,  Gen  Clay  reported  to 

MbCloy  that  he  had  arranged  with  Gen  Adcock,  who  had  been  assigned  as  USFET 

G-*i,  .for  a  complete  integration  of  military  government  staffs  in  the  Zone  and 

in  itorlin.  Clay's  objective  was  a  single  integrated  military  government  Btruo- 

Un  i„  hot,  ho  had  not  had  a  recent  opportunity  to  discuss  the  problem  with  either 

O-m  KJ.aoTihowor  or  Gen  bmith.  He  viewed  with  disfavor  the  tendency  to  build  up 

•  political  Division,  consisting  of  State  Department  officials  under  the 

;  itianf  Advisor,  as  a  miniature  duplicate  of  Military  Government  headquarters. 

Tho  political  Adviser,  Gen  Clay  felt,  should  confine  himself  to  political  advice 

without  trying  to  expand  into  economic,  financial  or  other  technical  fields. 

(CF.  pp.in-lil-lik  _euprju ) 

The  observations  of  MoCloy  and  Gen  Clay  presaged  the  organizational  changes 
vi  .tvs  to  follow.  On  30  August  1945,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
Of  State,  the  President  terminated  the  Informal  Folioy  Committee  on  Germany  and 
transferred  ponding  matters  on  the  IPCOG  agenda  to  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinat- 
nr  fio-.H-it+oo  (HWSCC).  From  then  on  SWHCC  functioned  as  the  principal  channel 
for  tUo  coordination  of  American  policy  on  occupied  areas.  On  July  14,  1945 


.(/  r.tr,  (A«n  LucIub  D.  Clay  to  Asst  Sec  of  War  John  J,  MeClsy,  29  Jun  45,  OMGTTS 
Pi  G m  Clay's  Letters,  KCRC  (Downgraded  from  CONFIDENTIAL). 
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SHAEF  mis  dissolved,  and  there  began  a  gradual  consolidation  of  military  gov¬ 
ernment  responsibilities  for  the  US  area  of  control.  Although  the  dual 
organisation  of  military  government,  with  poliey  made  by  USGCC/CMDUS  in  Berlin 
and  operations  controlled  by  USFET  in  Frankfurt,  continued  through  the  autumn 
of  1945,  cooperation  was  usually  good  and,  as  Gen  Clay  points  out,  "the  divided 
responsibility  which  existed  at  the  time  was  not  as  serious  as  it  looked  on 
paper. ^ 

POST-SURRENDER  ECONOMIC  FRCBLEMS 

The  Food.  Shortage  Demands  Immediate  Aotion 

Even  before  the  close  of  hostilities,  the  problem  of  feeding  the  German 

people  had  begun  to  loom  large.  The  CCS  directives,  mainly  CCS  551/2  and 

FACS  93,  were  by  no  means  fully  clear  on  the  subject  of  food.  As  early  as 

February  1945,  SHAEF  G-5  had  established  a  number  of  working  groups  to  develop 

unified  theater  policies  on  food  and  other  economic  problems.  In  l^roh,  plans 

were  made  to  import  175,000  tons  of  wheat,  a  figure  raised  later  to  600,000 

tons,  to  feed  the  Germans.  Army  groups  were  urged  to  permit  farming  even  in 

forward  areas,  and  to  limit  requisitioning  transport  needed  for  civilian  food 

2/ 

production  or  distribution.-' 

Although  oonsidera  tion  was  given  to  policies  for  dealing  with  surplus 
foodstuffs  that  might  be  uncovered  in  Germany,  intelligence  reports  flowing 

1/  Decision  55.  See  also  Chapter  3,  "Internal  Structure  of  USGCC/OMGUS. M 
2/  Ltr,  Brig  Gen  Frank  J.  Me Sherry,  DACGS,  G-5  SHASF,  to  Maj  Gen  J.  H.  Hilldring, 
Director,  CAD,  21  Feb  45,  CAD  Decimal  File  014  Germany,  RG-122,  ERB.  SECRET 
Minutes  of  G-5  Staff  Conference,  9  ‘hr  45,  SHAEF/G-5/3573,  RG-910,  DRB.  RESTRICTED 

Decision  263. 
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into  5HAKF  indicated  that  such  surpluses  did  not  exist."'  When  the  Comb iced 
Chiefs  of  Staff  cabled  (FACS  185)  setting  a  1500-calorie  daily  food  ration 

■  i  • 

far  German  civilians,  Gen  Grass  tt,  G-5  of  SHA2F,  pointed  out  that  this  figure 

ins  a  maximum  and  that  in  all  likelihood  Gorman  civilians  would  not  receive 

7j  ■  ■  i 

1500  calories  a  day.  In  spite  of  attempts  to  stimulate  German  fanning,  it 

yao  evident  to  SHA£F  that  some  starvation  would  be  unavoidable.  Factors 
limiting  German  food  production  were  the  devastation  of  farm  property  in 
areas  of  heavy  combat;  shortages  of  transport,  lubricants  and  fuel;  and  the 
absence  of  farm  worker's  in  the  army  or  as  prisoners  of  war,  coupled  with  the  j 
departure  of  displaced  persons  who  ’iad  been  drafted  for  labor  on  German  , 

farms. ^  Although  it  was  at  one  time  thought  that  surplus  food  for  Western! 
Gejraany  eight  be  obtained  fror..  the  Soviet  Zone,  the  initial  contact  with  the 

U 

Soviet  Costraand  was  sufficient  to  dispel  this  illusion. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  sons  initial  reluctance  to  assume,  on  behalf 
of  the'  halted  States  Government,  responsibility  for  feeding  the  defeated 
enecy.  This  attitude  was  encouraged  by  our  Continental  Allies,  who  felt  quite 
oaturaUy  that  priority  in  food  supply  should  be  given  to  liberated  countries. 

It 

p  -sj . 

Or.  2  rbv  1945.  for  instance.  Ami  -  5  sad  or  Sawyer  reported  from  Brussels  the 

j7  Mincles  of  .  KA4F  G^5  btaff  Conference,  17  Mar  45#  source  as  in  Note  2  pp  12. 

'  .-'  iv.IC  ^D.  Cable,  Wickarsham  to  HiUdring.  CM  IN  11645#  16  Apr  45,  CAD  Numerical 

fi'1,  HC.-122,  DHr.  :H3CHan 

7-  .  f.-5  ft *r  Confer  nee,  21  Apr  45,  source  as  in  Note  2  pp  12  Chapter  VI. 

~  .  i 

V  State  Dept  Cable,  Winant  from  BlJsdoll,  MeiA,  to  Asst  Sec  Clayton.  VD  CM  lv- 
>.  ;•)  Apr  45,  quoting  lfcr  frer.  C->n  Graselt,  G-5  of  SHA.5F,  11  Apr  45,  furn- 
for  information  by  uffiue  of  i  rim.-  Minister;  CAP  Nui.ierical  File,  EG-122, 

. 'I.tv.i* or;  of  ;  ilAliF  G-5  Staff  Conference,  5  '’fay  45,  reporting  Confetences  of 
r,  'vo -  w!  *h  Soviet  Amy  Cocrr*<bnd«r,  MiAZF/G- 5/3573,  RG-91G,  ORB.  HCSTRICTtSD 
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feeling  that  there  was  no  Allied  obligation  to  prevent  starvation  among  the 
Germane,  who  were  capable  of  fending  for  themselves  in  any  case.^  The  SHASF 
directive  on  food  supply,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
was  paraphrased  in  a  message  of  18  May  1945  as  follows) 


"a.  The  Supreme  Commander's  policy  is  not  to  bring  into  Germany 
relief  supplies  from  the  outside.  Only  in  extreme  emergencies  will 
the  poliey  be  altered,  in  order  to  prevent  disease  and  disorders  such 
as  imperil  or  obstruct  the  operations  of  the  military. 

”b.  German  authorities  will  be  compelled  to  provide  out  of  German 
resources  food  and  other  indispensable  living  requirements  of  the 
population  of  Germany  so  as  to  avert  disease  and  disorder  such  as  would 
imperil  or  Injurs  military  operations.  Arrangements  for  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  German  population  will  in  no  instance  be  at  a  higher  level 
than  exlste  in  the  liberated  areas. "2/ 


Surveys  of  the  food  situation  in  Jhy  1945  and  thereafter  made  it  quite  dear, 
however,  that  something  had  to  be  done  about  the  food  supply  to  avoid  disease 
and  unrest  that  would  endanger  the  oooupying  forces.  SHAEF  G-5,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  Gen  Clay,  decided  therefore  to  establish  an  iioonomlo  Control  Agency 
consisting  of  between  50  and  60  food  and  agricultural  experts  taken  from  the 
Reich  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture  and  the  Reich  Food  iSstates.  After  being 
screened  for  politioal  acceptability,  thess  officials  were  to  be  brought 
together  at  Wiesbaden  to  compile  information  on  the  food  situation  and  to 
exercise  the  following  functions: 

(1)  Assist  in  reestablishing  and  activating  administrative  food  and 
agriculture  agencies  on  the  local  and  regional  lave le j 

(2)  Plan  a  1945-1946  production  programj 

1/  State  Dept  Cable,  Sawyer,  Brussels,  to  Sec  of  State,  4  May  45,  WD  CK  IN  6813 
of  8  May  45,  CAD  Numerical  File,  RG-122,  DUB.  CONFIDENTIAL 
2 /  Paraphrase  of  State  Dept  Cable,  Acting  Sec  of  State  to  Brussels,  in  answer 
to  cable  cited  in  foregoing  note,  WD  CM  IN  16742,  18  May  45,  CAD  Numerical  Pile, 
RG-122,  DRB.  SECRET 
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(3)  Make  plans  for  price  control,  collection,  distribution  and  ration¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  products;  and 

(4)  Collect  and  maintain  necessary  statistical  records. 

The  functions  of  this  Economic  Controx  Agency  were  to  be  extended  to  the  Soviet 
and  French  Zones  as  soon  as  the  agreement  of  the  respective  oceupying  powers 
could  be  secured,^ 

Provisional  Continuance  of  Combined  Supply  hrooadurea 

l*ne  American  intention,  stated  in  paragraphs  5 ,  21,  and  22  of  JCS  1067/6, 
was  to  have  supply  questions  for  Germany  as  a  whole  determined  by  the  Allied 
Control  Council.  Thera  was  to  be  a  consolidated  export-import  plan,  with 
details  worked  out  by  German  agencies  under  Control  Counoil  policies  and  super¬ 
vision.  'flhe  group  being  assembled  at  Wiesbaden  was  Intended  as  the  nucleus  for 
such  an  agency.  As  the  time  for  the  dissolution  of  SHAEF  approaohsd,  however, 
it  became  evident  that  there  would  be  a  hiatus  before  the  Control  Council  and 
its  various  specialized  organs  could  be  established  and  activated.  It  was 
also  clear  that  steps  to  assure  a  subsistence  level  of  food  could  not  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  deferred,  because  of  the  general  world  food  shortage  in  1945*  particu¬ 
larly  in  wheat,  it  was  essential  that  German  requirements  be  determined,  sup- 

2/ 

plies  allocated  and  financing  arranged  without  delay. 

37  Paraphrase  of  State  Dept  Cable,  Caffery  from  Murphy  to  bee  of  State,  22  May 
45,  WD  CM  IN  25505  of  27  lfey  45,  CAD  Numerical  File,  RG-122,  ORB.,  SECRET 
2/  in  the  Spring  of  1945  tec  of  State  Byrnes,  FEA  Administrator  Crowley  and 
Gen  Somervell,  Commander  of  ASF,  constituted  a  committee  to  estimate  world  com¬ 
modity  requirements.  From  ti’anscript  of  telephone  conversation  between  Gen 
Hilldring  and  Lt  Col  J.  c.  Zfevis,  London,  WD-TC-2505,  5  Apr  45,  CAD  Numerical 
File  RG-122,  DRB.  SECRET 
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The  poet-SHAEF  supply  question  we  raised  on  26  April  1945  by  ths  British 
Minister  of  Production,  Oliver  Iyttleton,  who  wrote  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  MsClogr  stating  the  British  view  that  there  should  be  no  gap  in  the  flew  of 
supplies  between  the  termination  of  SHAEF  and  the  establishment  of  the  Allied 
control  machinery  for  Germany.  Simultaneously,  ths  British  Embassy  in  Vhshing- 
ton  sent  the  State  Department  an  aide-memoire  proposing  indefinite  continuation 
of  combined  military  supply  responsibility,  not  only  in  Germany  but  alao  in 
Northwest  Europe.  Hie  combined  arrangements  should  operate  in  Germany  until 
the  quadripartite  control  machinery  should  be  adequate  to  replace  theau^ 

MoCloy  referred  Minister  Iyttleton' s  proposal  to  Gen  Hilldrlng,  who  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  Department  of  Stats.  Reinsteln  and  Despree  of  that  Depart**;1 
indicated  that  no  combined  US/UK  civilian  supply  agreement  for  Germany  should 
oontinue  after  redeployment  of  US  troops  into  the  US  Zone.  In  advancing  this 
view,  they  said,  ths  State  Department  whished  to  acoslsrate  establishment  of 
the  Control  Council  machinery  for  Germany.  At  an  informal  masting  in  the  State 

Department  an  26  May  1945,  attended  by  Colonel  Davia  of  CAD,  rsprosantatlvos  of 

2 / 

the  Treasury  and  of  FSA  concurred  in  the  State  Department's  position." 

Reflecting  the  consensus  expressed  by  the  State  and  Treasury  Departments 
Wid  FEA,  MoCloy  replied  to  Iyttleton  on  11  June  1945  that  it  was  considered 
’  *  ics!;.:  Uiy  for  German  civilian  supply  should  be 

prevention  of  disease  and  unrest  in  the  zone  occupied  by  US  forces.  Wh.1  *.» 
it  wae  difficult  to  deal  with  German  economic  and  supply  problems  on  a  zonal 

Summary  sheet  with  memorandum  for  record,  30  May  45,  CAD  Decimal  File  01/, 
Germany,  RG-122,  IftB.  SECRET 

2J  Loo.  cit.  The  effect  of  this  policy  was  to  put  pressure  on  the  British ■ 
There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  pressure  in  that  direction  was  needed. 
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basis,  unified  treatment  of  these  problems  should  be  determined  in  the  Control 
Council.  Such  agreed  policy  would  then  be  executed  as  a  matter  of  governmental 
policy  rather  them  on  the  narrower  military  basis  of  the  present  combined  mili¬ 
tary  supply  system.  '%s  entire  subject,  MoCloy  added,  was  now  under  discussion 
through  diplomatic  channels.^ 

Actually,  there  was  no  interruption  of  US/UK  cooperation  on  supply  prob¬ 
lems  incident  to  the  dissolution  of  SHAiSF.  Fending  activation  of  the  Control 
Council  the  Western  Deputy  Military  Governors  held  several  meetings  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Combined  lie  source  s  Allocations  Board  which  functioned  dinring  the 
summer  of  1945-  This  board,  which  had  a  sizeable  staff,  created  committees 

on  food  and  agriculture  and  a  number  of  other  economic  subjects.  Simultaneously, 

2/ 

coordinated  nutrition  surveys  ware  undertaken  in  the  Western  zones.  As  Gen 
Clay  explained,  these  expedients  were  of  an  interim  nature  and  not  intended  to 
obstruct  the  primary  purpose  of  getting  the  Control  Council  in  full  operation 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

i'hn  Washington  Dispute  Over  Supply  Responsibilities 

In  the  meantiira,  however,  there  arose  a  disagreement  in  Washington  on  th« 
extent  of  War  Department  responsibility  for  the  German  economy  as  a  whole  and 
supply  problems  in  particular.  The  War  Department  began  by  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  that,  lifter  SHACF  had  been  dissolved,  its  economic  and  supply  responsibili¬ 
ty  ■•■t  would  bo  limited  to  strictly  military  objectives. 

V/  1  -1.  , ' Zsst  hoc  of  War  John  J.  Me Cloy  to  Cliver  Lyttleton,  British  Minister  of 
-iv.nivion,  11  .Tun  45,  CAD  Decimal  File  014  Germany,  RG-122,  DRB.  GKCRiST 
/  t!i story  of  U.Gtib  (USGCC),  OMGUS  Historical  Office,  Vol.  II,  p  14}  Wtr,  Gen. 

;  v  v  WaCloy,  15  Jul  45,  QFGiJS  File  "Gen  Clay's  letters,"  :.GRC.  COi'FIDSNTIAL 
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As  reported  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  W.  L.  Clayton,  War  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  in  June  1945  stated  that  their  department  did  not  consider 
itself  responsible  for  German  exports  except  for  direct  military  purposes* 
Consequently,  the  War  Department  would  not  be  able  to  finance  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  supplies  to  be  imported  into  Germany  to  increase  German  export  pro¬ 
duction  for  non-military  customers.  In  the  case  of  ooal,  a  military  obliga¬ 
tion  to  asaure  exports  was  recognised  so  long  as  EHA4F  might  be  responsible  for 
distribution  of  coal  in  Northwest  Europe.  After  termination  of  military  supply 
responsibility  for  Northwest  Europe,  however,  the  military  authorities  in  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  responsible  only  for  assuring  production  of  the  minimum  amount  of 
ooal  needed  to  prevent  disease  and  unrest  in  Germany. 

Clayton  wrote  on  18  June  1945  objecting  to  the  War  Department  view  of  its 
supply  responsibilities  as  it  had  been  expressed  to  the  Department  of  State. 
Such  a  narrow  interpretation  seamed  inconsistent  with  JCS  1067/6,  which  inclu¬ 
ded  as  an  objective  of  US  occujiation  policy  the  relief  of  countries  devastated 
by  Nasi  aggression.  Since  such  relief  would  require  exports,  it  was  up  to  the 
military  to  determine  what  imported  supplies  might  be  needed  and  arrange  for 
their  procurement. 

It  was  the  State  Deportment's  view,  Clayton  continued,  that  military 
government  responsibility  for  procurement  and  initial  financing  of  Imports 
was  not  limited  to  the  level  ft  required  for  consumption  by  occupying  fo.rc.en, 
by  displaced  persons,  and  by  civilians  so  far  as  necessary  to  proven!:, 

disease  and  unrest.  On  tin  eon  troy,  such  responsibility  should  include  all 
Imports  serving  the  purposes  of  the,  United  States  Government  in  Germany, 
including  the  US  share  of  cor.  lined  linancing  with  other  occupying  power  a. 
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RelJiibuTemsnt  uf  such  expanses,  Clayton  concluded,  would  of  course  be  a  first 
charge  on  German  ability  to  make  foreign  payments,^ 

The  War  Department's  reply  was  signed  by  Secretary  Sttmson  and  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  4  July  1945*  The  letter  begun  by  pointing  out 
that  no  funds  had  been  appropriated  for  German  imports  other  than  for  purely 
military  purposes.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  turn  to  Congress.  In 
Stim.son'a  opinion,  such  an  approach  should  be  based  on  an  agreed  governmental 
policy  approved  by  the  Ib*esident. 

<rs 

Inso  far  as  the  directives  to  Gen  Eisenhower  represented  "the  basic  objec¬ 
tives  or  United  States  policy, "  Secretary  Stimaon  continued,  they  represented  a 
responsibility  of  the  government  as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  obtaining  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  imports  to  Germany  would  at  best  be  a  slow  process.  It  was  the  War 
Department's  considered  view  that,  lacking  an  authoritative  governmental  polich 
to  the  contrary,  its  responsibility  should  be  limited  to  initial  financing  of 
supplies  for  US  troops  and  of  such  supplies  for  civilians  in  the  US  Zone  as 
would  ensure  the  security  of  these  troops.  If  the  War  Department  were  to 
finance  additional  imports  into  Germany,  it  should  do  so  only  under  policy 
established  on  a  governmental  basis  and  approved  by  the  President,  The  problem 
of  financing  German  and  Austrian  imports  was,  Secretary  Stimaon  added,  merely 
one  phase  of  the  general  problem  of  American  economic  policy  in  Europe. 
suggested  that  the  Department  of  State  hold  a  meeting  with  War,  Navy,  Treas- 
ury  and  FdA  representatives  to  formulate  a  recommendation  to  the  President. 

IT  bt.r,  Asst  Sec '"of  State  L.  Clayton  to  Asst  Sec  of  War  John  J.  iseCloy,  18  Jun 
45,  CAD  Decimal  File  014  Germany,  RG-122,  DRN. 

2/  Ltr,  Sec  of  War  Stimscn  to  the  Sec  of  State,  4  Jul  45,  CAD  Decimal  File  014 
Germany,  ltG-122,  DRli. 
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In  the  conferences  that  followed,  it  was  agreed  that  Britain,  France  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  be  invited  to  subscribe  to  the  principle  that  neces¬ 
sary  post-war  Geraan  imports  should  be  the  first  charge  on  all  German  exports. 
While  the  combined  military  procurement  and  supply  program  would  be  continued 
through  October  1945 (  the  United  States  would  begin  billing  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France  for  supplies  furnished  to  their  respective  zones  from  US  sources  on 
or  after  1  August  1945*  The  War  Department  agreed  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  procurement  and  initial  financing  of  German  imports  if  the  President  should 
so  direct. 

Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  reported  the  results  of  these  discussions  to 
President  Truman,  submitting  a  letter  to  Secretary  Stiwson,  which  tho  President 
signed  on  29  July  1945  while  attending  the  Potsdam  Conference.  The  letter 
cited  the  expanded  eoonomlc  responsibilities  of  the  occupying  forces  as  Bet 
forth  in  Principle  Number  14  approved  by  the  Foreign  Ministers,  which  included 
assurance  of  "production  and  maintenance  of  goods  rand  cervices  required  to 
meat  the  needs  of  the  occupying  forces  and  displaced  persons  in  Germany  and 
essential  to  maintain  in  Germany  average  living  standards  not  exceeding  the 
average  of  the  standards  of  living  of  buropoan  countries"  (excluding  Britain 
and  the  USSR),  as  well  as  a  provision  for  the  control  of  exports  and  imports. 
The  specific  instructions  to  the  .Secretary  of  War  were  as  follows: 

"The  War  Department  I;.  <H  roc  bid  to  assume  procurement  and  initial 
financing  reaponsibilltlo,-  with  respect  to  all  imports  into  Germany 
for  which  the  Governmut.  >t'  ;,he  United  Star.  r;  assumes  responsibility 
in  accordance  with  tho  above  principled,  whether  or  not  an  agreed  pro¬ 
gram  is  formulated  and  carrion  out  By  tho  Control  Council.  The  'ter 
Department,  moreover,  .is  l  .,  jcIk)  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
entire  share  of  the  iinitou  bin1  >e  or  any  combined  financing  which  may 
be  undertaken  in  conceit  with  the  occupying  powers, 

«In  accordance  wi  th  the  memory ndui  of  July  5  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  you  will  ensure  irisofai  as  practical  la,  that  advances  for  such 
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inporta  should  ha  a  first  oharge  against  exports  of  Genian  currant 
production,  facilities,  or  stocks  on  hand  from  your  boos  or  from 
Germany  as  a  whole.  *w 

Hie  War  Department  directive  Implementing  the  President's  letter  provided  that 
procurement  and  financing  of  imports  Into  Germany  would  fellow  established  War 
Department  organisation  and  practice.  General  staff  supervision  for  the  War 

2 j 

Department  vtfould  be  exercised  by  the  Director  of  the  Civil  Affaire  Divieion. 


Ae  hoetilltlee  drew  toward  a  close,  a  general  shortage  of  ooal  emerged 

as  one  of  the  ohief  obstacles  to  the  reactivation  of  European  industry.  The 

Allied  Forces  themselves  had  already  made  serious  inroads  on  continental  ooal 

supplies.  In  April  1945,  they  were  using  between  500,000  and  600,000  tons  of 

Dutoh,  Belgian  and  French  ooal  a  month,  of  which  only  one-third  was  replaced 

3 / 

by  imports  from  Britain  and  the  United  States." 

To  survey  the  European  coal  situation  and  make  recommendations,  a  Coal 
Committee  with  members  representing  SHAEF  and  the  US  and  UK  Embassies  was 
established  In  Paris  in  April  1945.  At  its  first  meeting  on  17  April  a  pessi¬ 
mistic  prospect  came  to  light.  For  the  first  post-hostilities  year,  the  United 
States  and  Britain  ware  expected  to  produce  7,000,000  tons  less  ooal  than  their 
combined  needs.  At  the  same  time  production  in  liberated  Northwest  Europe  was 

1/  Ltr,  President  Truman  to  Seo  Stimson,  29  Jul  45,  CAD  Decimal  File  014 
Germany,  RG-122,  ERB. 

Z/  Memorandum,  Depty  Chief  of  Staff  (by  order  of  the  Seo  of  War)  to  Direotor, 
CAD,  Budget  Officer,  Commanding  Gen,  ASF,  5  Aug  45,  Subject  "Procurement  and  Init 
Financing  of  the  IK  Program  for  Germany,"  CAD  Decimal  File  014  Germany,  IBB. 

1/  State  Dept  Cable,  Winant  London  to  Sec  of  State,  19  Apr  45,  WD  CM  IN  22162 
of  24  Apr  45,  CAD  Numerical  File,  RG-122,  DRB.  SECRET 
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forecast  at  25,000,000  tons  below  pre-war  output.  Nor  could  Geraan  coal  — 
of  whleh  the  main  deposits  were  located  in  what  became  the  French  (SAAR)  and 
British  (RUHR)  sones  —  fill  much  of  the  gaps  shortages  of  food,  mining 
supplies,  power,  and  transport  had  slashed  Geraan  production  to  a  fraction 
of  normal.  Current  output  in  the  Aaohen  district  was  less  than  ten  per  cent 
of  normal.  Die  ease  was  true  in  the  Saarj  in  six  months,  production  there 
would  equal  thirty  per  cent  of  normal.  Because  of  heavy  military  demands, 
German  coal  surpluses  available  for  export  were  unlikely. 

Die  coal  oriels  not  only  checked  economic  recovery  but  also  posed  a 

9  direct  threat  to  military  operations.  Die  French  Provisional  Government 

1  w  -  - 

indicated  that  since  France  was  reoeiving  no  coal  from  the  Saar,  deliveries 
of  French  coal  for  direct  military  consumption  and  for  military  production 
programs  would  be  stopped  on  1  May  1945.  While  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
civilian  coal  situation  in  francs  was  catastrophic,  the  committee  urged  US 
pressure  on  France  to  reoonsider  the  proposed  stoppage  of  frenoh  coal 
deliveries.  The  need  for  transport  for  military  operations  mads  it  impos- 
sible  to  ship  coal  westward  from  the  forward  zone  and  in  the  meantime  coal 
7  was  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Die  most  that  could  be  obtained 
from  the  frenoh,  however,  was  an  agreement  to  allot  25,000  tons  of  coal  per 
month  for  US/DX  military  orders  instead  of  the  200,000  tons  supplied  so  far.^ 
It  was  thus  urgently  necessary  to  reactivate  German  coal  production  as 
rapidly  as  posibls.  It  was  equally  important  to  establish  machinery  and 
policies  for  allocating  the  coal  so  produced  between  military  needs  and  the 
economies  of  Germany  and  the  liberated  countries. 

l/  State  Dept  Cables,  Caffery  Paris  to  See  of  State,  24  Apr  4$,  WD  CM  IN  22118} 
24  Apr  45,  WD  CM  IN  22135}  26  Apr  45,  WD  CM  IN  24778}  WD  Cable  froa  SHAEF  to  War 
Dept,  7  May  45,  CM  IN  6280,  CAD  Numerical  File,  RG-122,  ZRB.  SBCRST. 
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On  8  June  1945  a  State  Department  proposal  on  coal  was  sent  to  the  War 
Department.  TJ;i«  letter  expressed  concern  lerfst  the  European  coal  shortage 
lead  to  serious  disorders  during  the  coming  months  and  urged  "drastic  steps 
...  to  provide  coal  for  our  Western  European  Allies,  particularly  Franca. " 
The  limited  shipments  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Western  Europe  under 
military  auspices  should  be  stepped  up.  The  Cte.ta  D- jyrtnant  letter,  signed 
by  the  Acting  Secretary,  then  continued  as  follows : 


"I  also  understand  that  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  to  push  German  coal  production.  I  have  been 
troubled,  however £  over  reports  to  the  effect  that  this  produc¬ 
tion  may,  in  large  part,  be  allocated  for  use  in  Germany.  I 
should,  therefore,  like  to  urge  that  an  appropriate  directive 
or  order  be  issued  that  would 

(a)  make  the  transportation  and  production  of  coal  from 
the  Ruhr  and  Saar  a  matter  of  firr*  military  operational  pri¬ 
ority; 

(b)  assure  equitable  and  prompt  allocation  of  substantial 
quantities  of  such  coal  among  our  Western  European  Allies. n 


4'  ■ 

The  State  Department  suggested  that  allocation  of  coal  be  undertaken  pro¬ 
visionally  by  SHAEF.  Upon  establishment  of  the  European  coal  organisation, 
SHAKE  would  perform  *Mr  function  in  consultation  with  that  body. 

"ho  War  Department  a,/*-:ed  that  SHAEF  could  properly  distribute  cod  in 
Northwest  Europe,  assuring  airports  from  Germany  to  the  liberated  countries, 
but  only  o  long  as  SHAEF  f.irlit  continue  to  have  military  supply  responsi¬ 
ble!  tv  as  a  vhoia  for  the  p-^a.  Thereafter,  military  authorities  in  Germany 
->.*  rerponsible  only  fi-~  insuring  production  of  coal  needed  to  prevent 
•  '  i  d  unrest  in  Germany.^  The  pressure  of  events,  of  course,  made 

limited  concept  as  unrealistic  for  coal  as  it  was  for  food. 


v.  i.Eet  Sec  of  Eta  to  Clayton  to  Asst  Sec  of  War  I-icCloy,  18  June  45,  CAD 
'  ,:r.l  Kile  G14  Germany,,  PG-122,  DftB. 
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During  June  1945*  President  Truman  received  the  report  of  the  Pottar- 
Hyndley  Mission  on  the  coal  situation  in  Northwest  Europe.  It  uae  the 
President's  opinion  that  there  was  an  overriding  omorp^noy,,  which  could  be 
net  only  be  export  of  10,000,000  tons  o.C  coal  f.rn-e  Weatwm  Germany  during 
the  remainder  of  1945*  plus  an  additional  15,000,01)0  tons  during  the  first 
three  months  of  194&*  In  addition  to  Pi-hv  U.uok  oral  uvoduction, 

it  urns  neoessary  to  stimulate  the  producti  -n  and  •  ov  bro\m  iw«I,  bri¬ 

quets  and  other  types.  'Die  President  ordered  the!  ■*.  dltootivo  in  thin  nnnno 
be  sent  to  the  Aaorioan  Commander-in-chio r  ..ml  jr on, -.r  l  Ir.-l.  pv  v„.  t. j : .}. 
and  Frenoh  Governments  instruct  tluvJx  cot'iwindorn  rhn :'i -v'ly. 

As  MoCloy  explained  to  Gen  Clay,  ih  wnn  npitiu-Hrlatod  :1>»  Vimhingteu  ‘ h« V. 
German  ooal  exports  would  have  to  come  front  the  Uci  il ah  and  ihun  !h  n, 
and  that  the  OS  Zone  would  need  a  supply  of  coui  from  those  ox  m.  turns 1 
sources*  The  DS  representative  on  the  A.lll.od  Control  Counci  l  could,  bomw 
lend  his  full  weight  ih  obtaining  intor-A'). li.ocl  •uxen1  »>•*<  (’>•-.< ’ ) .  ..>■  i,.vjr.*d 

every  effort  to  assist  coal  production  by  rmpp.lyiw  trmj»|j<)i‘l-') irion,  Htuipi :* •  •»; 
and  labor  and  suggested  tho  posniMLliy  of  run  5nc.«ptiv<»  \yf  =<•<.*..  .  Dm  »t. !..<•, 

workers.^ 

The  magnitude  of  the  job  involved  in  producing  «<>•*  1  )'<>v  '<  uni 

reflected  In  the  2  July  1945  x aport  !».y  Cn'vln  il,  in. over,  wi.bh  nut 

that  current  production  In  the  Ruin  >  . ,  <M.i.y  4<V;(iO  ton.'.  »>.  .pip,  t/*u  j/.r  mm' 
of  pre-war  output.  A 5  bob  •  v  -.out  ■-  -  .i  ,  r  n-.-.i  in  .»)vp-vU»«w 

the  mines,  so  that  ■  ■■  '  !  •*  •••  :|u  .  "  ••  ,u.iri  .-i, i 

this  was  used  for  Unrarspoi-i*.  i.  •;*»  .x  •  !  •>"!  !  .  ,  •  •••.  *h.o  A' if.,, i 

%/  Ltr,  Asst  Sec  of  vfcx  -John  b  •  I  •  uk.  mu.  >  cit.V(  ;,m  .t  .  „ .  if. 

Decimal  Pile  014  Germany,  V V  ■  • 
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miners  employed  before  the  war,  only  120,000  to  150,000  were  available  for  work, 
and  the  output  of  these  few  was  reduced  by  low  nutrition.  In  some  oases  pro¬ 
duction  was  limited  by  laok  of  transport  to  remove  coal  accumulating  at  the 
pit  heads.  But  transport  itself  oould  not  revive  without  adequate  ooal 
supplies.^ 

Secretary  Stimson's  letter  of  4  July  1945  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  c itod  above  in  connection  with  the  food  problems,  oontained  a  section 
devoted  to  ooal.  The  Secretary  indicated  that  the  War  Department  would  be 
responsible  for  providing  coal  for  Europe  through  August  1945  and  that  there¬ 
after  coal  exports  should  depend  upon  "reparations  decisions  which  have  not 
yet  been  ms.de  by  this  government. "  He  pointed  out  the  need  for  substantial 
amounts  of  coal  mining  machinery,  whioh  would  be  installed  in  the  US  and 
British  aonon  and  therefore  could  not  be  purchased  from  War  Department  funds. 

The  question  of  financing  coal-mine  equipoont  was,  howsver,  settled  by  the 
President's  directive  of  29  July  1945  concerning  the  import  program  as  a 
whole.  According  to  this  directive  any  mining  equipment  for  which  the  United 
Statoa  ruiouand  responsibility  would  be  Initially  financed  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  ouch  coots  to  be  a  first  charge  against  German  exports. 

It  mn  Gan  Olay's;  observation  that  the  proposed  coal  export  policy 

an  unrealistic  separation  of  the  ooal  question  from  problems  of  the 
nia'nomy  of  Northwest  Europe  as  a  whole.  However  desirable  the  exports  rocom- 
Kw'inii  ;)n  hho  Fotter-Hyndley  report  might  be  it  was  uncertain  whether  these 
Pip, ptm !>  oould  even  be  approximated.  The  difficulties  in  obtaining  coal 
.involved  ahortageB  of  transportation,  manpower  and  housing,  mining  machinery, 

..'./  i&sport  Report  by  Calvin  B»  Hoover,  2  Jul  45,  CAD  Decimal  File  014  Germany, 

■  ORB . 
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pit  props  and  miscellaneous  equipment.  For  the  most  part,  these  oould  be 
obtained  only  in  Germany.  As  Gen  Clay  put  the  problem t  "The  successful 

large-scale  mining  of  coal  means  some  restoration  of  German  eoonosy,  and 
sons  industrial  activity  In  Germany  to  support  coal  mining*”  US  Military 
Government  was  making  every  efforty  to  cooperate  with  the  British  and  French 
in  maximising  coal  production*  But  a  policy  of  pushing  immediate  exports  at 
all  costs,  Gan  Clay  implied,  would  be  shortsighted  and  would  result  in  less 
coal  In  the  long  run.^ 

Early  in  July,  the  Combined  Coal  Committee,  a  subordinate  body  of  the 
theater-level  Combined  Rasouroes  Allocations  Board,  submitted  a  tentative 
estimate  of  all  kinds  of  coal  production*  A  copy  of  this  report  was  sent 
immediately  to  Washington  for  Information.  Assuming  that  labor,  food  for 
miners,  mine  supplies  and  transportation  would  be  available,  the  committee 
set  a  production  target  of  38.3  million  marketable  tons  between  July  1945 
and  the  end  of  April  1946.  But  since  only  28, 000,  OCX)  tons  oould  be  moved 
by  rail  and  water  during  this  period  and  since  military  and  minimum  civilian 
needs  would  consume  about  20,000,000  tons,  only  about  7.9  million  tons  would 
be  available  for  export.^ 

In  late  July  1945  at  Potsdam,  however,  DS-Britleh  government-level  agree¬ 
ment  wee  reached  on  a  directive  confirming  the  original  estimate  of  25,000,000 
tons  of  coal  to  be  exported  from  Germany  up  to  1  April  1946.  This  directive 
was  Issued  to  Gen  Elsenhower  directly  at  Potsdam  and  to  Field  Marshal  Montgomery 

|7  Ltr,  Gen  Luoiua  D.  Clay  to  Asst  Sac  of  War  John  J.  McCloy,  29  Jun  45,  OMGDS 
File,  "General  Clay's  Letters,"  KCRC. 

Ltr,  Gen  Lucius  D.  Clay  to  Asst  Sec  of  ’,iar  John  J.  t4cloy,  15  Jul  45  >  OMGUS 
File  "General  Clay's  Letters,"  KCRC.  CONFIDENTIAL 
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via  London.  The  latter  immediately  returned  a  cable  of  protest  emphasising 
that  the  Combined  Coal  Committee  of  french,  US  and  British  representatives 
had  stated  flatly  that  the  exports  contemplated  in  the  Fotter-Hyndley  Report 
were  impossible.  Unless  the  provisions  reserving  military  and  civil  require¬ 
ments  for  the  safety  and  maintenance  of  the  occupying  forces  were  satisfac¬ 
torily  interpreted,  the  Field  Marshal  continued,  there  would  be  serious  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  German  people  and  possibly  trouble  requiring  additional 
troops.  In  any  event,  coal  for  military  and  some  transportation  needs,  utilities, 
production  and  processing  of  food,  necessary  building  materials,  medical  sup¬ 
plies  and  the  like  would  have  to  be  a  first  charge  on  output.  He  doubted 
whether  it  waa  practicable  to  keep  industry  suspended  over  so  long  a  period. 

Even  though  the  coal  needs  of  liberated  countries  would  require  that  indus¬ 
trial  production  in  Germany  be  kept  at  a  minimum,  Montgomery  added,  complete 
nt.oppHKe  of  Industry  waa  without  precedent,  and  the  consequence  of  widespread 
^employment  warranted  reconsideration  of  the  directive.  He  concluded  by 
recommending  consideration  of  the  entire  problem  by  a  governmental  commission.^ 
Iho  official  reply  of  theater  headquarters,  after  the  directive  had  been 
relayed  by  the  Joint  Chiofs  of  Staff  (from  Fotodarn) ,  was  that  every  effort 
vunld  be  made  to  execute  the  directive  despite  the  conclusions  of  the  Combined 
Coal  Committee  that  anticipated  production  could  not  possibly  support  essential 
domestic  requirements  plus  the  required  exports.  In  fact,  however,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  MoCloy  took  it  upon  himself  to  modify  the  directive  informally 

XT'  Cable  from  Field  Marshal  Montgomery  to  British  Government,  quoted  in  US 
Cable  CC-14982  from  USGCC  signed  Clay  signed  Eisenhower  to  War  Dept  for  JCS, 

20  Aug  45,  WD  CM  IN  19830  of  21  Aug  45,  CAU  Numerical  File,  RG-122,  DRB.  SECRET 
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«.iuiO0t  as  soon  as  it  was  issued*  At  a  USGCC  Staff  Conferenoe  of  1  August 

I  [ 

194:>  0,t  which  MoClojr  was  present,  Col  Boyd  of  the  Industry  Division  reported 
a  virtual  stoppage  of  manufacturing  as  a  result  of  ooal  and  transport  short- 
ages.  Coal  was  needed  for  essential  products  such  as  textiles  and  shoes,  as 
wall  as  for  food  processing.  In  the  course  of  the  disouseion  between  MoCloy, 
iv'?n  ■  Draper  end  Col  Boyd  it  was  agreed  that  such  minimum  needs  should  consti¬ 
tute  «.  prior  claim  on  ooal  before  the  export  program  eould  be  realised.^ 

Jfl  J  uly  1945 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  occupation  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
an  overall  perspective  on  the  economic  task  faced  by  OS  Military  Government 
in  Germany,  This  was  provided  for  the  first  time  in  the  report  of  the  eco¬ 
nomist  Calvin  Hoover,  which  was  completed  on  2  July  1945  and  forwarded  to 

2/ 

Washington  for  information.®' 

Unoflvnr  began  his  report  with  the  observation  that  because  of  chaotic 
condl  ttonn  there  was  no  adocuate  economic  statistics.  Much  relianoe  had  tof' 
to  bo  placod  on  field  trips  and  reports  from  military  government,  detach- 
wemho.  'ibs-no  showed  that  very  few  plants  were  in  operation  in  the  US  and 
British  Zones,  oven  though  permission  and  in  some  oases  orders  had  bean  given 
to  Activate  factories  producing  certain  essential  commodities. 

nearly  romplete  paralysis  of  industry  was  not  caused  by  lack  of 
machinery  or  materials.  Numerous  consumer  goods  plants  ware  easily  repairable 

l/~  Summary  of  USGCC  weekly  staff  conference ,  1  Aug  45,  OHGUS  Civil  Administra¬ 
tion  Division  File  001,  "Staff  Keatings, »  KCHC.  SECRET 

0/  Expart  Report  by  Professor  Calvin  B.  He over,  2  Jul  45,  CAD  Decimal  Pile  G14 

towny,  RftJ.22,  DRFl. 
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w  undamaged,  and  raw  materials  In  many  oases  sufficed  for  weeks  or  months* 

The  primary  bottlenecks  ware  shortages  of  coal  and  transport,  each  acting  on 
the  other*  Flour  mills,  bakeries  and  dairies  were  operating  and  a  few  food 
processing  plants  were  being  started.  But  not  much  coal  would  remain  for 
German  industry  after  provision  was  made  for  railroads,  public  utilities  and 
other  necessities;  there  would  be  practically  no  coal  for  heating  of  hones. 

Discussing  the  food  situation,  Hoover  pointed  out  that  Germany  had  been 
80  per  cent  self-sufficient  before  the  war.  The  US  end  British  Zones  had 
produced  from  60  to  70  par  cent  of  their  requirements,  the  industrial  British 
Zone  being  less  self-sufficient*  As  of  July  1945  there  were  no  large  reserve 
stocks  of  food  and  the  dally  rations  varied  between  700  and  1200  calories. 

City  rations  were  decidedly  below  the  minimum  necessary  for  health  and  uuaoultr 
activity.  Although  prisonsrs  of  war  were  being  released  for  agricultural  labor 
and  97  par  cent  of  the  normal  acreage  in  the  US  Zone  was  being  cultivated,  food 
production  was  basically  insufficient  to  support  the  British  and  US  Zones. 

War  damage  in  the  cities  and  congestion  of  evacuees  and  expellees  in 
eouutry  districts  had  caused  an  acute  housing  shortage,  vhioh  was  intensified 
by  billoting  of  Allied  troops.  Ihe  supply  of  lumber  and  repair  materials  was 
wholly  inadoquaw,  uuny  habitable  buildings  being  left  open  to  weather  damage* 
Although  almost  all  skilled  building  workers  were  employed  in  repair  work,  no 
significant  ro building  was  taking  place. 

Second  only  to  the  coal  shortage,  lack  of  transportation  limited  the 
functioning  of  the  Gorman  economy.  Numerous  bridges  and  railyards  were  out 
of  action,  and  wrecked  rolling  stock  still  choked  yards  and  lines  all  over 
the  country  side.  The  limited  service  so  far  restored  on  main  lines  ms  taken 
up  almost  entirely  by  military  requirements.  Because  of  shortages  of  gasoline, 
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tires,  batteries  and  spore  parts,  truok  transportation  was  available  for  looal 

<  i 

hauling  only,  it  tfca  earns  tine  barge  traffic  was  blocked  by  wrecked  bridges* 

10  brief,  Professor  Hoover  concluded,  the  Geraan  soon coy,  except  for 
agriculture,  was  functioning  only  on  the  most  limited  scale.  Ihe  restoration 
of  oonmunloation,  transport  and  fuel  supply  was  vitally  necessary  for  the 
revival  even  of  a  minimum  civilian  econony. 

POTSDAM  AND  ITS  IMPLBMENIATIGN 

Basic  Provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Protocol 

At  the  Potsdam  Conference  of  1?  July  -  2  August  194$  the  heads  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
on  certain  general  prlnoiples  to  govern  the  treatment  of  Germany  during  tha 

\ 

initial  control  period.  The  protocol  of  proceedings  dated  1  August  194$, 
known  as  the  Potsdam  Protocol,  superseded  JOS  1067/6  on  e  number  of  baeio 
points  and  thus  became  the  fundamental  polley  statement  for  US  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Germany  during  the  first  year  of  tha  occupation.^ 

Tha  economic  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Protocol  prohibited  German  pro¬ 
duction  of  arms,  amunltion,  implements  of  war,  aircraft  and  seagoing  ships. 

Production  of  metals,  chemicals,  machinery  and  other  items  directly  necessary 
to  a  war  economy  were  to  be  rigidly  controlled  und  restricted  to  Germany'# 
approved  peacetime  needs.  Productive  capacity  not  needed  for  sueh  permitted 
production  would  be  removed  as  reparations  or  destroyed. 

* 

2/  For  full  text  of  the  Potsdam  Protocol  (also  known  as  the  Potsdam  Agreement 
or  Berlin  Protocol),  see  Decade  34-43:  Story  in  Documents  47-57$  or  Occupation  17-27 
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The  German  economy  was  to  be  decentralized  to  elltnin&te  excess  concen¬ 
tration  of  economic  power,  primary  emphasis  being  given  to  development  of 
agriculture  and  peaceful  domestic  industries.  Germany  was  to  be  treated  as 
a  single  economic  unit,  with  common  policies  ont 

"(a)  mining  and  industrial  production  and  its  allocation; 

(b)  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing; 

(o)  wages,  prices  and  rationing; 

(d)  import  and  export  programs  for  Germany  as  a  whole; 

(e)  currenoy  and  banking,  central  taxation  and  customs; 

(f )  reparation  and  removal  of  industrial  war  potential; 

(g)  transportation  and  communications. " 

Allied  controls  were  to  be  imposed  on  the  German  economy  but  only  to  the 
extent  necessary t 


"(a)  to  carry  out  programs  of  industrial  disarmament, 
demilitarization,  of  reparations,  and  of  approved  exports 
and  Imports. 

"(b)  to  assure  the  production  and  maintenance  of  goods 
and  services  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  occupying  forces 
and  displaced  person  in  Germany  and  essential  to  maintain  In 
Germany  average  living  standards  not  exceeding  the  avaraga  of 
the  standards  of  living  of  European  countries.  (European  coun¬ 
tries  means  all  European  countries  excluding  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  USSR), 

"(c)  to  ensure  in  the  manner  determined  by  the  Control 
Council  the  equitable  distribution  of  essential  commodities 
batwoon  the  savoral  zones  so  as  to  produce  a  balanced  economy 
throughout  Germany  and  reduce  the  need  for  imports. 

"(d)  to  control  German  industry  and  all  economic  and 
financial  international  transactions  including  exports  and 
imports,  with  the  aim  of  preventing  Germany  from  develop¬ 
ing  a  war  potential  and  of  achieving  the  other  objectives 
mined  herein  * 

"(e)  to  control  all  German  public  or  private  scientific 
bodies,  research  and  experimental  institutions,  laboratories, 
ot  cetera,  connected  with  economic  activities. "2/ 


These  lists  are  quoted  directly  from  Article  II,  Paragraphs  I4  and  15  of 

Potsdam  Protocol,  respectively. 
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In  imposing  and  maintaining  economic  control*  established  by  the  Control 
Council,  German  administrative  machinery  would  be  used  so  far  as  possible,  the 
Corran  people  being  responsible  for  administration.  German  control!  counter 
to  tha  objectives  of  the  oooupation  would,  however,  be  prohibited.  Prompt 
,}..j4:iuree  were  to  be  taken  i 

"(a)  to  effect  essential  repair  of  transport) 
b)  to  enlarge  coal  production] 
oJ  to  maximise  agricultural  output)  and 
d)  to  effect  emergency  repair  of  housing  and  essential 
utilities. W 

Although  the  philosophy  of  Potsdam  was  to  a  large  extent  punitive,  the 
asetlons  elted  acknowledged  Allied  responsibility  for  major  teaks  of  racon- 
a  ti’/uction.  'Jhe  standard  of  living  was  no  longer  tied  to  the  poorest  of  Ger- 
riAny's  neighbors,  but  to  tha  average  of  European  countries.  However,  low  the 
level  of  eoonomio  activity  contemplated,  it  was  wall  above  that  which  actually 
axis ted  in  1945. 

The  Control  Counoil  was  to  control  and  dispose  of  German  external  assets 
not  already  under  United  Nations  control.  Payment  of  reparations  was  to  leave 
enough  resources  so  that  Germany  could  subsist  on  a  balanced  economy.  Approved 
imports  would  be  the  first  charge  on  exports,  oxoept  those  of  authorized 
reparations • 

Article  III  of  the  Protocol,  the  Reparations  Agreement,  provided  that  in 
fu/viral  Soviet  and  Polish  reparation  claims  would  be  met  from  the  Soviet  Zone 
■  p.u  claims  of  other  countries  from  the  Western  Zones.  In  addition,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  receive  25  per  cent  of  the  industrial  capital  equipment  removed 
,'i'oai  tha  metallurgical,  chemical  and  machine  industries  of  Western  Germany, 

From  Article  II,  Paragraph  1?  of  Potsdam  Protocol 
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of  vhloh  three-fifths,  or  15  per  cjnt  of  the  whole,  would  be  subject  to  off¬ 
set  against  an  equivalent  value  of  food,  coal,  potash  and  other  raw  materials 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Soviets. 

Ihe  amount  of  equipment  to  be  removed  from  the  Western  Zones  for  repara¬ 
tions  was  to  be  determined  within  six  months  at  the  latest,  i'-emovale  would 
begin  as  soon  as  possible  and  would  be  completed  within  two  years  after 
determination.  Products  furnished  by  tha  Soviet  Tlnion  as  offset  to  repara¬ 
tions  from  Western  Germany  would  be  delivered  in  agreed  installments  within 
five  years.  The  amount  and  character  of  Industrial  capital  equipment  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  German  peace  eoonomy  and  therefore  available  for  reparation  ware 
to  be  determined  by  tha  Control  Council  under  policies  fixed  by  the  Allied 
Commission  on  Reparations  with  the  participation  of  Franco,  subject  to  final 
approval  of  the  Commander  of  the  sons  from  whioh  equipment  was  to  be  moved. 
Pending  fixing  of  the  total  amount  of  equipment,  subject  to  removal,  advance 
reparations  deliveries  wore  to  be  made. 

Tha  demilitarization  and  usiuizification  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Pro¬ 
tocol,  contained  in  Paragraphs  3-7  of  Article  II,  provided,  for  the  dissolution 
of  all  Gorman  land,  navul  and  uir  forces,  including  Nazi  formations  such  as 
the  SS  (Schutz staff el)  and  &A  (S turntable ilungen)  and  police  agencies  such  as 
the  SD  (Sicharhoitsdionst)  and  Gestapo  as  well  as  military  and  semi-military 
organizations,  clubs  and  schools.  It  was  the  Allied  intention,  furthermore, 
"to  destroy  the  Notional  Socialist  Party  and  its  affiliated  and  supervised 
organizations,  to  dissolve  all  Nazi  institutions,  to  insure  that  they  are 
not  revived  in  any  form,  and  to  prevent  all  Nazi  and  militariat  activity  or 
propaganda. "  Discriminatory  Nazi  laws  wer9  to  be  abolished  and  war  criminals 
and  participants  in  atrocities  to  be  arrested  and  brought  to  judgment.  Nazi 
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lMdtrij  influential  supporters  and  high  offiolals  and  other  persons  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  occupation  were  to  be  arrested  and  interned. 

The  Potsdam  provision  for  the  denailfloatlon  of  public  service  and  busi¬ 
ness,  paralleling  the  phraseology  of  JCS  1067/6,  read  as  follows i 


"All  members  of  the  Nasi  Party  who  have  been  mors  than 
nominal  participants  in  its  activitiss  and  all  other  persona 
hostile  to  Allied  purposes  shall  be  removed  from  public  and 
seml-publio  office,  and  from  positions  of  responsibility  in 
important  private  under  taicingo.  Such  persons  shall  be  re¬ 
placed  by  parsons  who,  by  their  political  and  moral  qualities 
are  deemed  capable  of  assisting  in  developing  genuine  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  in  Germany. "1/ 

Gorman  education  was  to  be  controlled  so  as  to  eliminate  Nazi  and  militarist 
doctrines  and  to  make  possible  the  successful  development  of  doiuouratlo  ideas. 

Article  VZ  of  the  Protocol  took  note  of  the  current  negotlatione  in  London 
on  the  trial  of  major  war  criminals  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  negotiations 
would  result  in  speedy  agreement. 

The  political  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Protocol,  after  reciting  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  four  canmanders-in-ehief,  each  in  his  own  cons  and 
jointly  for  all-Gsrman  questions  as  members  of  the  Control  Counoil,  specified 
that  so  far  as  practicable  there  would  be  uniformity  of  treatment  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  population  throughout  Germany.  It  was  Allied  policy  "to  convince  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  that  they  have  suffered  a  total  military  defeat  and  they  cannot 
exoape  responsibility  for  what  they  hav  i  brought  upon  themselves,  since  their 
own  ruthless  warfare  and  the  uiuv-.  <.  al  W*.si  rjsietance  have  destroyed  Gorman 
eoonony  and  made  chaos  and  suffering  inevitable. *  Hie  Allies  Intended  never¬ 
theless,  "to  prepare  for  the  eventual  reconstruction  of  German  political  life 
on  a  doono ratio  basis  and  for  ventral  peaceful  cooperation  in  international 
life  by  Germany." 

J \J  Article  II,  Paragraph  6  of  Potsdam  Protocol;  the  analogous  portion  of  JCS 
1067/6  is  Part  I,  Article  U- 
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Spcolflo  policies  for  th«  r»*f  .ra  «od  reactivation  of  German  government 

w*  contained  in  Poregraphe  8-10  cf  the  Protocol,  which  are  here  quoted  in 

:  if 

full:  4 


*8.  Ibo  judicial  system  will  be  reorganised  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  democracy,  of  justice  tsador  law, 
end  of  eqvsl  rights  for  all  citiseue  without  distinction  of 
race,  nationality  or  roll  trice, 

®9.  The  adndrJletratioo  in  Germany  should  be  directed 
towards  the  decentralisation  of  the  political  etnjet*jre  and 
the  development  of  local  re SDon.r ibil ity.  To  this  end:  — 

*(1)  local  aelf-goverrir>ent  shall  be  restored 
throughout  Gorvany  on  democratic  priroipd.se  and  in 
perticuLcr  through  elective  councils  as  rapidly  as 
,is  consistent  with  military  security  and  the  mrr- 
poeeo  of  rn.il itary  occupation; 

*(±i.)  all  daaocr.-.tic  political  parties  with 
riyh.tr  of  asr-srbly  and  of  public  discussion  shall 
he  alleged  r.r,d  ^ncoora^ed  throughout  Geraaeuty: 

r»p~'s?ontotive  end  elective  principle^ 
shall  bo  intreducaa  into  regional .  provincial  and 
rtate  (Mn d)  admini strati  or  as  rani'dly  as  may  bo 
justified  by  *he  successful  application  of  tV<w* 

4  T!T-1  f’“/“ '1  ri  '■'*  f<  \TX  \r''*r'  "*  T*"r' 

s*or  the  time  being,  no  cen^-el  Osman 
^•vr»  rumor,  t  -K*'!  be  *r;tsbl  inhed.  Hotwi  tbs  tending 
th5':..  e'*su»t’el  centre!  Or;  .map 

"Irsiriictr-.'t  decor  tare  nt-c,  beaoec  by  St*>  V  8*»cre- 
t’-ien.  ah*ll  Ve  particularly  in  the 

fMdc  cf  finart*,  tr  ceswunieat  5  or.s ,  f  or- 

eV?r>  .*rnd*>  and  itdustry *  «3uch  deprrtaects  will  %ct 
’C'd'”*  tv-e  direct ? an  cf  •  Control  Council* 

"’.O  •  S  object  t>-  the  necessity  for  malntainin^'litl  i  tary 
-ity.  fr-*«dofc  of  vv-eob.  prone  end  ^ciigior  shall  bo  per- 
e..id  religion?  ^jaati.t.ntj  see  shall  be  respected,  Sub- 
•'  ct  3  L-*  vi  ■-<■  te  t^c  r^<ntcvano-?  r-f  will  tary  security,  the' 

-- — ..?  i «r  o’  !?«'•*  upi-^r  ehAi!  bo  eermittsd*  * 
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From  tbs  dissolution,  of  SHASF  (14  July)  until  lbc.erab.rr  1945,  m<  compre¬ 
hensive  policy  statements  wars  issued  by  Washington  amiiltfying  the  economic 
provisions  of  JCS  1067/6  or  of  the  Potsdam  Protocol.,  Such  guidance  as  was 
given  consisted  of  Instruction;*  an  oooo.i  rtr;  ...  ,  -u-  -c^  canon ,  accounts 

of  disputes  between  Washington  •••  ••  >M'j.  ;"w.-  A.-,.;}.,*  :  •.  I  be 

theater  was  directed  to  as :  ;  :  *  ;*  *.*  h.  •  ;  •.•’  .’i  :t.r  A.Dw$r-b.,t.,v*5v« 

Liquidating  Agency  to  aconite r  .•  ■.  .  ,M' ••><•<  ,.•..!•••<•  •;> ■".'■) bx..r 

i  / 

Mrangeiwmts  and  to  take  «vc*-..dy  <'■  1  ».»*  :*•••■  i-V, 

•Mvut  the  same  time,  advle  .  >  •  !>•  • 

r.seujidnmA  asparagus,  sir:  ■  : •  •  •••  *  t«o 

Uumun  could  well  oonvcrt.  ,•  •  ;  •••••.  •'••••  -c ■'•(,-■  iw )•. .  r.  ••> 

A u t  1945  th“  (WvJl  a  r<  :•••••  ;  •••;••  •  ■  •;  .■  r  fin  'dr-bir  <‘w'w. 

v-ki.  vL-.U'Ini;  the  thontov)  f«>  •  :  ’■>  !|  •  ■  '  <■-<<•.  ».•»!  .<  I -.*■.•!  *v«  to  n  !**•«• 

,•  4  t;;.  :t.  T  i  t.b ••  i  :  *J  A  <••;,-!  .<•■  :••• 

t.  orifi.v.uod  to  tbo  Coimnandiug  <’  ■  ■  ‘ 

The  fulfillment.  of  the  •  ■  >>■ ■>  ■  •  <’■  .  ’  !..i  .•'ootgwid  *r  i»w 

*';.r  fbirrartneni  hy  the  IV* *•  '  <*'  '  '  •  :  ;  ■  '  4  ron!* 

■  pMst.ionn  nod  di«'*f.'roa>"-->)'  .  :  >•  <•<  •-.i4'  •  •■■ft  *  •!•>.  Tfc  •  •••••■,  : pot., 

»n!iC(j‘teftry  to  deal  with  i  •>•:  >■  •  ;  ••  l  „•  ’’  ,  ■th'w.4/*  mm*  Id  !>■  »*r 

t. ••'.M.’d'iriatod  supply  pro r  ■  > .  ■  . ,  .»-* •  •»  Hr  .1  H  *•••• 

in,-;  thwutov  :on(nrtr*-w..'’  .  ■  ■  i  '  .M*  v*~  *•  ■  i I  »;.*.!  '  b4.  .»:• 

purchasing,  shipi>Ao»:,  *.  .  '  •  ■  .  •■•pp.M  ■•■■■> 

y  "(Jublrt  WK~3<X377  fr<  '  ;  '-W 

'Decimal  File,  DIUc. 

2/  Cable  from  CAD  •  :  ''  '  A :  '  ■ 

b.  n;-'/.:HKT 
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▲  major  program  question,  dieerased  at  tha  United  Nations  Bslisf  sad 
Rehabilitation  Administration  (UNRIU)  Conference  in  London  in  August  1945, 
was  whether  Military  Government  should  continue  feeding  the  displaced  persons 
in  Germany.  3he  administration  of  UNRHA  had  proposed  that  the  organisation 
take  over  this  activity  and  had  requested  an  appropriation  of  approximately 
350  million  dollars  for  the  displaced  person  in  Germany  and  Austria  for  the 
next  six  months,  The  transfer  of  functions  was  supported  warmly  by  both  OS 
and  British  Military  Government  and  by  the  British  Usr  Of  floe* 

When  Gen  HUldring  arrived  in  London  during  the  Conference,  however,  he 
found  that  the  OS  Delegation  was  opposing  the  plan.  The  Delegation  contended 
that  the  ears  of  dleplaoed  persona  should  not  be  borne  by  UNRKA  but  should  be 
charged  to  tha  Germans,  and  that  the  only  way  to  do  thia  was  to  have  Military 
Government  finance  the  project  and  than  recoup  from  German  exports.  Gen 
Hilldring  argued  in  win  that  it  was  illusory  to  think  of  collecting  even  for 
supplies  furni  fib-A  the  Germne,  end  that  not  the  Germane  but  the  OS  Government 
would  bn  vj  V\  h  fingering  outlay.  The  other  delegations  In  ths  UHRBA 

AcRf-unhly  tem<  not,  lavlh  to  accept  tho  IK*  Delegation's  invite. tion  for  a  free 
vide.  Governor  tnhman's  proposal  to  have  UKItRA  assume  the  costa  of  DP  care  was 
defes/tort,  find  fclio  Wax1  Department  was  forced  to  assume  budgetary  responsibility 
A.uoKlxvi*  problem,,  of  n  procedural  nature,  occasioned  divergent  opinions 
ui.thl.vi  tv i  Vtir  Dwpsrtment.  '(bo  issue  was  who  should  decide  whether  theater 
.roQut'.'i.l  lc  if  for  imports  wore  allowable  under  the  Potsdam  Protocol, 

.1.7  ilwirrl-  of  Won  Hilldring' s  Overseas  Trip,  26  Aug  45  (mimeographed),  CAD  Exoou- 
V.;'f ; v  v'-i  AGAli/n,  RC-122,  CRB.  SECRET  Although  the  Department  of  State  had 
gen*? •?*.».  charge  of  the  US  Delegation  to  TJNRRA,  the  specifio  decision  on  displaced 
f.lmticlng  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  Treasury  Department,  which  had 
r .  cl  fifjvold  Glossor  as  financial  adviser  to  the  Delegation. 
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Iho  Army  Service  Forces,  which  had  been  charged  with  developing  a  plan 
to  implement  the  ^residential  directive  of  29  July,  presented  a  staff  study  on 
this  subject  on  7  August  1945"  This  study  stated  that  although  the  actual 
procurement  could  largely  bo  accomplished  through  existing  War  Department 
procedures,  the  decision  what  to  procure  vat  a  responsibility  not  of  the  War 
Department  but  of  the  government  as  a  whole*  Army  Service  Forces  recommended 
that  the  State  Department  fin  f«  ■  -  sr  reqxilronwntn,^ 

Before  any  decisions  could  bo  made  an  the  Staff  Study,  the  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General  made  quits  a  differ  ml.  recommendation,  namely  that  it 
would  screen  the  requirements.  This  happened  as  follows.  On  11  August  1945 
the  International  Division  of  Army  Service  Forces  sent  to  the  Quartermaster 
General  a  draft  directive  on  the  screening  of  civilian  supply  requirements 
for  Germany,  This  directive  stressed  the  (already  obsolete)  policy  of  JCO 
1067  forbidding  action  to  support  basic  living  conditions  in  the  US  Zone  of 
Germany  on  a  higher  level  than  that  existing  in  any  of  the  neighboring;  United 
Nations.  Cm  22  August,  OQtfi  pointed  out  that  to  apply  this  criterion  it  would 
need  exact  statistics  on  standards  of  living  in  various  countries.  After  GAD 
had  explained  that  the  nec.osi.nvy  computations  would  be  made  by  the  theater, 
OQI’D  wrote  an  endorsement  ■.•einionting  detailed  supply  and  consumption  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  European  corns*  evincing  tin  intention  of  making  and  applying 
standard-of -living  coropufat  f  •«  ,.  The  wivil  A '.‘fairs  Division  disagreed  with 
this  request,  point'.'  /-  '■  !  *  ,  1  ••  ,  <  •  •i’  ? in  re  •  . 

with  the  Berlin  iro< '•••  •  compuAutiom’  />.f 

j,/  Memorandum  with  I  ■  ,  "o rocs  (r-iguod  by  Gon  lb-tibr-v 

Somervell)  to  Asst  See  - f'  >:  ■  ,  ,.  .  i  File  Ct-'  Gevmony,  RG<.122, 
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requirements  would  be  made  by  the  theater:  the  War  Department  in  Washington 
should  merely  determine  the  i  onoral  degree  of  compliance  in  terms  of  simple 
quantitative  factors.  CAD  went  on  to  state  that  the  approved  calorie  level  of 
feeding  in  Germany  would  be  determined  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  the  Quarter¬ 
master  General  advised. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  won  its  point  in  this 
interchange,  which  lasted  from  22  August  to  30  November  1945.  The  question 
of  procurement  criteria  was  kept  within  the  normal  military  government  chain 
of  command.  Slightly  later  we  find  the  Director  of  GAD  writing  to  the  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  A3F  through  the  Chief  of  Staff  that  "you  will  request 
allocation  of  foodstuffs  as  a  military  requirement  of  all  approved  require¬ 
ments  submitted  by  the  Office  of  Military  Government  (US)  Germany  and  take 
such  steps  as  you  doom  necessary  to  permit  shipment  on  short  not3.cn  of  m’f- 
ficiont  subsistence  supplies  to  meat  a  2000  calorie  level  for  the  normal  con- 
oumor"  and  stating  tiiut  a  previous  Instruction  is  "hereby  rescinded., 

A  satisfactory  solution  van  reached  for  the  problem  of  the  American  ■  :a 
v.itmont  to  supply  nrw  of  r m: :■■■■< vy  other  than  the  US  7. one.  The  War  Department 
had  foarod  *h at  mitoss  all  nap-,  lies  for  Germany  wore  oonnigned  to  the  theater 
commander  the  1J»  J  tod  •  to:.  Iwcomn  committed  to  supporting  distribution 

that  :H  could  not  oonwv).  ,v>-'  l.Unt  might  «-ivor>  violate  US  policies.  This  <vouro- 
hensi.on  w*u.  vonfJ  v.wd  lv.  G  on  Hi  Hiring  In  his  theater  in  section  report  of  26 
August  10./;.  (jou  Utlldrlttg  obnerved  "a  very  pronounced  of  fort  on  the  port  a1’ 

l/r  In. !.<•■  'wtl  V.'f.c  I'.ijit  h'omoj'nnda,  Subject «•  f.evel  of  living  conditions  in  US 
Soto  of  Gnrwony,  various  dates  from  11  Aug  to  30  Nov  45,  WDSCA  Decimal  File  0?1 
Germany,  URB,  .‘JiSCRKT;  I  eraorandum  from  Director,  CAD,  to  Commanding  General,  A, 'IF, 
2.6  Do o  Subject i  Subsistence  supplier.  -  Germany,  WDSCA  Decimal  File  091 

*17.  ( J)vv , 
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the  British  to  bo  lavish  in  the  use  of  supplies,  particularly  food,  in  their 
sons  in  Germany,  *  eltiag  several  specific  eases.  H©  fait  that  paraittiag  the 
British  *  free  hand  in  distributing  food  in .  Germany  might  result  in  a  higher 
level  of  feeding  la  the  British  Zone  than  elsewhere.  Without  US  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  over  United  States  supplier  .Introduced  into  Germany,  there  wae 
danger  of  four— way  competition  to  outdo  nn«  "  '/-  hot-  in  feeding  the  Germans  in 
Hie  four  zones  • 

Under  arrangements  negotiated  during  the  i ate  summer  and  early  fall  of 
1.945  the  combined  supply  system  inherited  from  SHAEF  was  terminated  after  the 
October  1945  loadings.  Thereafter,  each  occupying  power  wae  responsible  for 
its  own  sane.  A  US-British  arrangement  vac  sat  forth  in  paper  CCAC  203/1, 
approved  by  the  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Committee.  In  this  paper  it  was  ©grand 
that  US  responsibility  for  provision  of  supplies  for  Germany  would  be  restric¬ 
ted  to  the  US  Zone.  Exports  would  be  made  only  against  payment,  and  the  pw» 
ceedfl  thereof  would  be  utilized  for  the  payment  of  imports.  Fendinir  onr.v.  t 
partita  agreement  on  an  export-import  program,  US  and  British  Zone  airport  pv>.. 
coeds  would  be  plaoed  in  a  common  pool.“^  It  was  of  course  con 'tempi,  at.  .d  'b  • ( 
this  bizonal  arrangement  would  he  roon  nuparsedod  by  a  quadripartite  export- 
.Import  program  approved  by  r-*>  Gontxol  Council  and  adminiotored  t,h:ww'b  n.  ikih*. 
taal  German  agency.  Instead  it  i.  »•••. out  to  have  been  th©  pvoourcnx'  of  for-m. 
bizonal  economio  uniflf  ; 

On  various  minor  -  •  yu.i-.ms*  tod  t.v  v.v»  +’wh-r  v 

.issued  without  delay  or  ."•*  -don  wnc  giwn  for  the 

) J  M^ir.nrgridiV",  Kfweut.l ve  fi  \  ;  of  •  •!  'np  notion  taken  on  Item©  of  0:>n 

Hilldring's  inspection  raorrt .  U-  -il"  *•>.  1  A**  •>••»<?’ itivjj  t .tie  AOAVWl,  BO— XSbl, 

DRB,  SECRET;  Decision  169- WO. 
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captured  German  war  material  to  maintain  the  minimum  Genian  standard  of  living, 
and  for  the  rehabilitation  and  sale  of  surplus  civilian-type  IS  Army  equipment* 
On  the  question  of  permitting  private  relief  agenoies  to  operate  in  Germany  for 
the  benefit  of  German  nationals,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  mads  a  negative  deci¬ 
sion  communicated  to  the  theater  on  3  September  1945,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
theater  commander  oould  reopen  the  question  whenever  he  considered  a  change  in 
policy  appropriate.^ 


Policy  development  in  tho  field  of  reparations  during  moot  of  1945  was 
retrograde  in  tho  non mo  that  the  total  result  was  the  loosening  and  adapta¬ 
tion  of  policy  rather  than  the  formulation  of  increasingly  specific  policy. 

She  trend  won  not  tho  formulation  of  directives  by  Washington  and  their  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  theater,  hut  rather  tho  effort  of  Military  Government  to  free  itself 
from  a  pacific  requirements  that  might  hamper  an  eeonomio  program  tailored  to 
fit  conditions  actually  found  in  Germany.  Reparations  was  also  an  issue  on 
which  Gen  Clay  made  a  successful  stand  for  unified  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  theater  commander » 

As  early  a«  7  May  45,  Gen  Clay  had  remarked  that  the  Reparations  Commia- 
fiton  Motabliohod  in  Moscow  to  implement  the  Yalta  Agreement  might  perhaps  tend 
to  uMiirp  tho  authority  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  and  of  Military  Government. 

If  \.\u-  rations  Gammlsaion  limited  itself  to  policy,  he  wrote  to  Gen  Ilill&r.’ng, 

J7~'^Iob7  USFiST  to  WD,  i S  46049  of  16  Aug  45;  WD  to  tJSFST,  WAR  51770  o T.  17  Aug 
/.'••s  a;;-:  to  OSFST,  WAR  59110  of  4  Sen  45  and  JCS  to  CG  TOFET,  WAR  59057  of  3  Sap 
/'/;  PA i*  fiunwical  File,  RG-1??,  DBB".  First  two  SECRET,  others  COHPIDiMTTAT, 
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satisfactory  working  arrangeaenta  could  still  be  developed*  The  Commission 
should  not,  however,  undertake  to  epeolfy  particular  items  of  equipment  to  be 
alloeated  ee  reparations.^ 

Instructions  for  the  US  representative  on  the  Reparations  Coonlssion 
were  developed  during  the  spring  of  1945  by  the  Informal  Policy  Committee  on 
Germany  and  approved  by  the  Resident  on  18  May  1945.  The  Representative  wee 
instructed  to  advocate  policies  generally  similar  to  those  eet  forth  In  JCS 
1067/6  but  with  important  qualifications,  mainly  designed  to  avoid  reparations 
that  would  faros  the  United  States  to  mkke  a  financial  contribution  to  the 
German  econoa^.  furthermore,  the  instructions  stated  flatly  that  the  United 
States  would  not  aeospt  reparation  in  the  fora  of  labor  servioes.  In  general, 
the  US  Government  Intended  to  urge  that  oampulsory  labor  outside  Germany  should 
be  limited  to  persons  Judicially  oonvlcted  arfvar  criminals  and  to  members  of 
Buropean  Axis  organisations  criminal  in  themselves. 

The  Salts  ■Protocol  on  German  Reparations"  had  charged  the  Reparations 
Commission  with  preparing  %  detailed  plan  for  exaction  of  reparation  from 
Germany."  This  language  could  be  Interpreted  in  several  ways  and  ita  ambi¬ 
guity  raised  the  question  whether  the  Reparations  Commission  would  assume  a 
supervisory  function  over  the  reparations  activities  of  the  Control  Counoil. 

The  instructions  given  to  Ambassador  Pauley,  the  US  representative,  did  not 
bo  stats  dlrsotly  but  implied  rather  strongly  that  the  Reparations  Coamlseioh 
oz  a  successor  agency  would  exercise  a  c  jo.  trolling  function.  They  provided 
that  ths  Reparations  Commission  would  determine  the  "nature  and  amounts"  of 

U  Ltr,  Gan  WoIuj  D.  Clay  to  Gen  John  J.  Hilldring,  7  May  45,  CAD  Dscimal 
file  334  USQCG/Q,  RO-122,  CRB.  CONFIDSi iTIAL 
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equipment  and  mats rials  to  be  removed  as  interim  reparations  pending  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  final  program.*^ 

It  is  no  rare  tendency  for  technical  organisations,  charged  with  advisory 
functions,  to  try  to  move  into  the  field  of  operations*  Since  Ambassador 
Faulty  was  charged  with  interpreting  US  reparations  policy  in  the  Reparation* 
Commission,  he  wss  naturally  tempted  to  interpret  it  to  military  government 
officials  carrying  out  ths  reparations  program.  It  was  also  to  be  expsoted 
that  military  government  officials  would  ask  for  such  interpretations,  sines 
ths  US  delegation  on  ths  Reparations  Commission  had  part  of  its  staff  in 
Germany. 

Cm  23  Juna  1945  tha  War  Department  notified  ths  theater  that  the  ^resident 

bad  approved  Ambassador  Pauley's  request  “to  coordinate  the  USQCC  with  Pauley' a 

organisation.  ^  There  are  no  records  of  any  actual  ooordlnatlve  measures, 

but  there  are  reports  from  members  of  Pauley's  staff  indicating  that  in  Juna 

1945  military  government  offioers  in  the  field  failed  to  understand  Washington 

polioy.  Americans  faced  with  idle  men  and  machinery  and  resultant  eoonomio 

dislocation  were  naturally  prone  to  take  corrective  steps:  this  was  wrong, 

tJeoauae  it  would  lead  to  Military  Government's  undertaking  to  reconstruct  ths 

3/ 

German  economy.*' 

The  potential  importance  of  Pauley's  staff  as  an  agenoy  of  transmission, 
if  not  formation,  of  reparations  polioy  was  enhanced  by  *  statement  of  Secretary  of 
War  Btimson  in  a  letter  of  4  July  1945  to  the  State  Department: 

37  Informal  Polioy  Committee  on  Germany,  instructions  for  US  representative  on 
the  Reparations  Commission,  IPCOG  2/2,  21  Miy  45  (containing  notation  of  Presi¬ 
dential  approval  on  18  May  45),  CAD  IKJOG  File,  SU3.  SECRET 
1/  Cable,  War  Dept  CM  OUT  218a,  23  Jun  45,  CAD  Numerical  File,  RG-122,  IRB. 

SECRET 

3/  Report  on  Field  Trip  by  Moses  Abramovitz  to  Isadora  Lubin,  forwarded  through 
Pauley  to  MeCloy,  30  June  45,  ASW  Decimal  File  370.8  Germany,  EBB.  CONFIDENTIAL 
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”1  f Ml  strongly  that  the  War  Department  should  not  deter¬ 
mine  the  reparations  policy  to  be  followed  in  the  administration 
of  Military  Government  in  Germany.  In  my  opinion  such  policy 
should  not  be  the  subject  of  military  deoision  but  should  be 
established  by  the  appropriate  policy  making  agencies  of  the  j» j 

government  and  transmitted  to  the  War  Department  for  administration* 

Ambassador  Pauley,  however,  made  no  effort  to  more  into  the  apparent  policy 
vacuum.  The  Soviets  interpreted  the  Potsdam  Protocol  as  requiring  the  Repara¬ 
tions  Commission  to  prescribe  further  policies,  and  they  introduced  in  the  Con¬ 
trol  Council  a  proposal  that  the  Commission  be  asked  to  draft  detailed  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  industrial  equipment  to  be  removed  for  reparations.  Pauley, 
however,  considered  that  the  Potsdam  Agreement  itself  established  the  neces¬ 
sary  policies.^ 

As  PAuley  explained  to  Gen  Clay,  the  Reparations  Commission  had  only  two 

remaining  important  tasks t  to  give  general  guidance  to  the  Control  Council 

in  determining  the  total  of  unnecessary  capital  equipment,  and  to  get  claimant 

nations  to  agree  on  the  division  of  reparations.  Otherwise,  the  reparations 

question  was  bound  up  with  economic  problems  which  could  be  decided  only  by 

the  Control  Council.  Pauley  decided,  therefore,  to  leave  In  Germany  only  a 

small  nucleus  of  hie  staff,  which  would  work  olosely  with  the  CMGUS  Economic 
3/ 

and  Legal  Division a.  Hie  Ambassador,  who  wan  on  his  way  baak  to  Washington, 

designated  Gen  Draper  of  OMGUS  and  Henry  Fowler  of  TEA  to  represent  him  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Reparations  Commission  called  for  1  September  1945,  bo  that 


Ltr,  Seo  of  War  Henry  L,  Stimson  to  Acting  Sec  of  State,  4  July  45,  GAD 
Decimal  File  385,  RG-122,  DRG.  SECRET 

3/  Ltr,  Gen  Lucius  D.  Clay  to  Asst  Sec  of  War  John  H.  MoCloy,  3  Sep  45,  OMGUS 
File,  "General  Clay's  Letters,”  KORC. 

3/  Ltr,  Edwin  W.  Pauley,  US  member  of  Allied  Reparations  Commission  (writing 
from  Berlin)  to  Lt  Gen  Lucius  D.  Clay,  4  Aug  45,  CAD  Decimal  File  014  Germany, 
ERB. 
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Military  Government  enjoyed  a  major  share  in  da  taming  the  US  position  at 
that  aeating. 

In  the  end,  however,  it  ma  Gen  Clay  who  took  the  initiative  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  what  were  at  least  implied  US  policies  on  the  reparations  question*  is 
mentioned  earlier,  the  Foreign  Esuucaio  Administration,  Enemy  Branch,  had  for 
several  years  been  developing  a  plan  for  the  "industrial  disarmament"  of  Ger¬ 
many.^  In  August  1945  a  mission  of  the  FEA,  headed  by  Director  Henry  Fowler 
of  the  Enemy  Branch,  arrived  in  Germany  with  a  complete  set  of  the  so-called 
TIDC  (Technical  Industrial  Disarmament  Committee)  studies.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  made  It  plain  that  in  permitting  the  Mission  it  was  making  no  eosmitaent 
on  the  substance  of  the  FEA  proposals.^  Gen  Clay  managed,  quietly  but 
effectively,  to  bury  the  entire  FEA  projeet,  this  leaving  his  hands  free  to 
deal  with  reparations  in  terms  of  economic  and  political  conditions  as  they 
actually  developed  within  the  theater. 

Upon  arrival  of  the  FEA  Mission  in  Berlin,  Gen  Clay,  et  the  OMQUS  Staff 
Meeting  of  19  August  1945,  urged  personnel  to  oonsult  with  this  group  but  to 
withhold  ocuiisitsMnts  on  policy  until  results  of  the  TIDC  studies  had  been 
reconciled  with  the  reparations  program.  To  Captain  Bruce  G.  Leighton,  USNR, 
member  of  the  (War-Navy)  Ad  Hoc  Inter-Departmental  Committee  for  FEA  Projects, 
who  visited  Berlin  at  the  same  time  as  the  Fowler  Mies  ion,  Clay  commented  that 
the  TIDC  reparta  were  "valuable  basic  reference  works, ”  that  the  work  of  the 

| 7  See  Chapter  5,  "The  Effect  of  JCS  1067  on  Washington  Planning,"  also  4 
Program  for  German  Economic  and  IndusfriM  Permanent,  a  study  submitted  by  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  (Sneny  Branch)  to  the  Subcommittee  on  War  Mobilisa¬ 
tion,  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  US  Senate,  Subcommittee  Monograph  Mo.  6  end 
Appendix  thereto,  79th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  Washington,  Apr  46. 
if  State  Dept  Cable  No.  229,  Sec  of  State  to  USPOIAD,  Frankfort,  6  Aug  45, 

WDSCA  Decimal  File  G14  Gernmny,  CRB.  CONFIDENTIAL 
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Teohnloal  Industrial  Disarmament  Committees  should  now  be  considered  ««■ 
pl«t#d  and  that  the  committees  night  properly  be  dissolved*  The  speoif io 

recommendations  contained  in  the  reports,  said  Gen  Clay,  were  adequately  _ 

dealt  with  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration.  The  proposal  to  ellainate  completely 
speoifie  industries  would  need  to  bo  reconsidered  in  conjunction  with  the 
unexpected  cession  of  Genian  territory  to  Poland,  the  uncertainty  of  Russian 
polio lee  in  the  Soviet  Zone  and  the  doubtful  status  of  the  Saar*  Further? 
more,  the  USA  studies  had  asauaad  a  greater  German  industrial  oapaoity  than 
actually  existed.  After  the  Pettier  Mission  had  oons  and  gone,  Gen  Clay  wrote 
to  MoCloy  that  the  ooneenaus  in  OMQUS  was  "that  the  separate  studies  of  the 
German  industries  are  generally  well  done.  *  They  were,  however,  dlsttatod  by 
the  fact  that  each  industry  was  studied  separately  and  that  thay  were  prepared 
before  Silesia  was  transferred  to  Polish  control.  "For  these  reasons,  as 
Fowler  himself  apparently  reeogniaea,  the  aggregate  program  of  the  FBA  reports 
is  more  extreme  than  le  feasible  or  is  neoeeaery  for  effeotlve  disarmament. 
Consequently,  wide  distribution  of  these  studies  might  be  misleading  and  prej¬ 
udicial  to  our  job  here."  Gen  Clay  went  an  to  state  his  conclusions  as  follows i 

"In  my  opinion,  the  PEA  should  not  make  any  over-all  reports 
or  recommendations.  Events  have  overtaken  their  project)  any  PEA 
program  would  be  too  late  to  be  useful  and  might  be  ombarraeslng 
to  our  efforts  to  work  out  the  problems  hare  on  the  ground.  Mr 
suggestion  is  that  you  write  Mr.  Crowley  a  letter  thanking  him 
for  the  assistance  of  the  FEA  in  compiling  the  material  contained 
in  the  separate  studies,  and  at  the  same  time  urging  strongly  that 
no  further  steps  be  taken  to  ooaplete  any  over-all  report. "1/ 

The  recommendations  made  by  Captain  heighton  upon  hie  return  to  Washington, 
and  endorsed  by  Hear  Admiral  T.  D.  Ruddock  and  Brigadier  General  H.  C.  Minton, 

l/  Ltr,"  Gen  Clay  to  Aset  See  of  War  MoCloy,  3  Sep  45,  OMGUS  File  "General  Clay’s 
Letters,"  XDRC. 
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tbs  Scaler  Members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  followed  closely  the  suggestions 

of  Gen  Clay,  Since  praotioally  ell  "civilian"  industry  can  be  turned  to 

aartial  uses,  they  pointed  out,  the  complete  elimination  of  oertain  products 

haring  both  military  and  civilian  uses  was  unrealistic.  The  id  Hoc  Committee 

considered  that  decisions  to  eliminate  entire  civilian  industries  should 

either  be  made  by  US  Military  Government  or  referred  to  it  before  adoption 

as  US  policy.^  In  the  meantime,  it  was  Calvin  Hoover,  whose  views  were 

decidedly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  FEA,  who  was  assigned  by  Gen  Clay  to 

had  a  committee  reporting  on  industrial  disarmament  and  reparations  In  rela- 

2/ 

tion  to  the  Genian  standard  of  living. 


fim  Stem 


Simultaneously  with  the  events  Ju3t  recounted,  US  Military  Government  was 
developing  its  denaslfioation  program,  under  JCS  1067/6  and  the  Potsdam  Proto¬ 
col.  During  the  initial  months  of  the  occupation  major  attention  ms  given  to 
the  mandatary  arrest  program,  the  bible  for  which  was  the  Arrest  Categories 
Handbook  issued  by  SHAEF  in  April  1945*  This  handbook  called  for  the  detention 
of  the  leaders  in  almost  every  governmental  department  and  administrative  agenoy, 
all  ranking  Nasls  and  youth  leaders,  all  leaders  of  para-military  formations  and 
all  members  of  the  soourity  and  politloal  polios.  Following  the  categories  set 


i/  Memorandum,  Subject;  Ad  Hoo  Committee  Reports  on  FEA.  Projects  No.  1,  2, 
end  4j  consultation  with  USGCC,  by  Captain  Bruce  G.  Lei# ton,  USNR,  5  Sep  45} 
Endorsement  by  Rear  Admiral  Ruddock  and  Brig  Gen  Minton,  Senior  Navy  and  Arnqr 
Members  of  Ad  Hoo  Committee,  19  Oct  45,  UDSCA  Decimal  File  014  Germany,  EBB. 
CONFIDENTIAL  _ 

2/  Minutes  of  OMQUS  Staff  Mseting  15  Sep  45,  CMQUS  Civil  Administration  Divi¬ 
sion  File  001,  "Staff  M» tings,"  KCRC.  CONFIDENTIAL 
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for tii  in  the  handbook,  military  police  arrested  and  confined  in  camps  more 
than  100,000  individuals  by  the  end  of  1945.^ 

Curiously  enough,  an  analogous  arrest  categories  handbook  issued  in 
Washington  was  not  used,  The  Washington  handbook  had  been  cleared  by  the 
interdepartmental  Committee  on  Clvi  1  Affairs  Studies  and  had  been  issued  in 
March  1945  "for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned"  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  letter  by  Gen  Marshall.  It  appears,  however,  that  thoee  in  charge  of 
denazification  within  the  theater  were  not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of 
War  Department  FAaphlet  No.  31-1104  entitled  Military  Government  Guide  for 

Dissolution  of  the  Nasi  Party  and  Its  Affiliated  Organisations.  PenaslfloatifiB 

2/ 

of  Important  Business  Concerns  in  German. 

The  War  Department  arrest  handbook  contained  several  categories  not 
lnoluied  .In  the  SHAEF  Manual,  such  as  leaders  of  regional  economic  chambers, 
as  well  as  a  list  of  approximately  1800  business  leaders  identified  by  name. 
Its  wan  would  have  raised  the  number  of  mandatory  arrests. 

A  large  denazification  apparatus  was  established  rapidly.  A  SHAEF  cable 
to  Washington  on  1  May  1945  called  forward  152  investigators  to  manage  the 
duns  «3  f ication  of  German  government  and  industry,^  a  figure  representing 


\J  SHA EF 7”®ff ice  of  AC/s ,  G-2,  Counter  Intellifence  Subdivision,  Evaluation 
and  Dissemination  Section,  Arrest  Categories  Handbook?  Germany.  Apr  45#  ae 
cited  In  Denazification  2A.  See  also  Decision  69.  and  W.  Friedmann.  The  Allied 
KLUtaiy  Government  of  Germany.  London  1947,  Chapter  7,  especially  pp  119-320. 
y  Memorandum  of  2  January  46,  R.  A.  Mixon  to  Lt  Col  R,  R.  Bowie  indlcateo 
that  the  0MDUS  Denazification  Working  Committee  was  not  aware  of  WD  pamphlet 
No.  31-11QA.  No  other  references  to  the  pamphelt  were  found  in  the  denazifica¬ 
tion  tile a  searched  for  this  study,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  Bibliography  of 

y  Cable,  SHAEF  to  War  Dept,  CM  IN  329  of  1  May  45,  CAD  Numerical  File, 

RG-122,  DRB.  CONFIDENTIAL 
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osj.h  franc tion  of  the  total  establishment.  Almost  every  German  suspected 
f!;'  »v,l  affiliations  or  having  oontaet  with  the  US  Forces  was  required  to  fill 
out.  a  a  long  questionnaire  giving  a  c oblate  record  of  his  political 

n>v\  or^animtioranl  activity.  By  J&y  1946,  whan  the  Germans  took  over  the  denaai- 
srieo.tion  jcyogramip  the  Special  Branoh  of  military  Government  has  processed 
,  1,5£1,832  off  those  ^agobo^en.^ 

She  basic  post-surrender  denazification  directive  was  issued  upon  the 
recommendation  of  USGGC  by  Headquarters,  ETOUSA  on  29  June  1945.  It  wee  based 
largely  on  J03  1067/6  and  contained  long  list  of  "mandatory  removal  and  exolu- 
rioan  and  "discretionary  removal  and  exclusion"  categories,  as  well  as  detailed 
procedure  for  removing  the  individuals  oonoarned  from  public  office  or  from 
ponlfctcmo  of  importance  in  quasi-public  and  private  enterprise.  The  directive 

vac  confirmed  on  7  July  1945  by  incorporation  in  a  general  USFET  Directive  on 

0  2/ 

"n&dbjistratifln  of  Military  Government  In  the  US  Zone  of  Germany."^ 

The  theater  denazification  directive  was  developed  without  any  guidance  frow 

ck*  oonaultatlon  with  Washington.  Ihsre  was,  however,  considerable  dissuasion 

within  tlSGCC.  The  original  draft  directive  was  prepared  by  the  unit  function- 

rally  responsible  for  denazification  polioy,  namely  the  Public  Safety  Branch  of 

tho  Intern'll  Affairs  and  Communications  Division  of  USGCC.  Iha  initiative  was, 

however,  nai ft ad  by  Col.  Bernard  Bernstein,  the  Director  of  the  USGCC  Finance 

DAviuloa,  whose  demi ilfication  of  German  banks  was  so  thorough  as  practically 

.</  Daaazif ic^tionTtCimiula tive  Review),  Report  of  the  Military  Governor,  No.  34, 
AJW  0,  P  3,  also  (Kormann)  26. 

.  ?.f  Ltr,  UQ  ETOUSA  ‘by  Brig  Gen  K.  B.  Lovett,  Adjutant  General)  to  Commanding 

General,  L?,th  Army  Group,  with  attached  directive,  subject i  Removal  of  Nazi 
mid  Mmtarietr.*  Directive,  HQ  USFET,  7  Jul  45,  "Adminietration  of  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  An  the  US  Zone  of  Germany"  0M3US  AG  Deolmal  Fils  014.1-1  (Gemmny),  KDRC. 
CONFIDENTIAL 
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'•u  yrealyae  these  institutions.  Berne  tain  isolated  that  the  direotive  be 
a one Adored  by  an  interdlvlelanal  eomaittea,^ 

BarnEtein  criticised  the  "lukewarm"  tendency  of  military  government 
Siald  personnel  to  remove  only  tht  moat  flagrant  and  obvious  Hails*  Off  leers 
ulth  narrow  asperience,  he  stated!  tended  to  ovar-esphaiise  the  iapocrtanoe  of 
cx’.’&hcdox  ^normal"  Sfi niH factors  rather  the  overall  strategic  and 
political  objectives  cf  purging  the  financial  system  of  Nasi  and  anti- 
rkmioeratio  influence  e.  Ha  advocated  more  use  of  "indigenous  anti -fascist 
r;rtm ptsn  "  On  19  June  1945  Col  Bernstein  sent  Gen  Clay  a  memorandum  stating 
"the  proposed  direotive  completely  destroys  in  actual  sffeot  the  pro¬ 
hibition  in  1067  of  considerations  of  expediency  in  retaining  Baals*  ^ 

Ah  a  result,  the  directive  was  mads  mors  severe*  Mandatory  removal 
i-’-'*  required  for  all  Masfcwho  Joined  the  NSQAP  befc  s  1  May  1937  (rather 
n  1  April  1933)*  Retention  for  reasons  of  expediency  was  strictly  limited 

'  i  approval  vne  required  for  appointment  or  reinstatement  of  anyone 

3/ 

fell  in  a  mandatory  removal  category. 

Tho  tooio  directive  was  supplemented  by  a  letter  of  15  August  1945  extend- 
•  It.')  application  to  "Nazis  and  Militarists  engaged  in  business,  professions 

«ui  'Mi tor  occupations  and  to  Ilka  persons  who  neither  hold  public  office  nor 

<  *  vt  of  USCiCC  Finance  Division,  May  1945,  ASM  Deoimal  File  370.8  Germany, 
UKCRKT  Ihe  author's  own  observation  and  that  of  others  indicate  that 
■  -tiilain  prooseded  on  the  theory  that  all  bankers  must  be  Mails.  Many  were 
'■"'vtad  tiireply  booauea  of  their  positions. 

M,<now/idism,  Col  Bernstein,  Director,  Finance  Division,  to  Gen  Clay,  19  June 
:  A.W  Decimal  File,  370. H  Germany,  ORB.  SECRET 
'  •  1 ",  -ru-'nly  Roport  on  Financial  Aspects  of  the  Allied  Occupation  of  Germany, 

■  VMS,  from  Col  Bernard  Bernstein,  Director,  Finance  Division,  OSGCC.  to  Gen 
AO  July  45,  Am  Deoimal  File  370.8  Germany,  DEB.  SECRET 
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are  otherwise  employed  or  engaged.  *  Finally,  Military  Governnsnt  Lav  Ho.  8 
was  proiiul  gated  on  26  September  1945*  This  lav  made  It  unlawful  for  any 
business  enterprise  to  employ  any  member  of  the  Hast  Party  or  of  its  affili¬ 
ate  organisations  in  any  supervisory  or  managerial  capacity,  or  otherwise  than 
in  ordinary  labor.  Any  enterprise  desiring  to  open  was  required  to  certify 
compliance  with  this  rule,  and  any  enterprise  which  failed  to  comply  would 
be  immediately  closed  by  military  government.  Violators  of  the  lav  would, 

"upon  conviction  of  a  Military  Government  Court,  be  liable  to  a ay  lawful  pva- 

iahment  as  such  court  may  determine."  During  the  fall  of  1945,  the  directive 

1/ 

and  law  No.  6  were  supplemented  by  a  variety  of  implementing  measures.*' 

ill  of  the  foregoing  measures  were  decided  by  Gen  Clay  and  his  associates 
without  any  guidance  or  instructions  whatsoever  from  Washington.  Such  ooauuni- 
cation  as  there  was  on  denazification  between  Washington  and  the  field  was  con¬ 
fined  to  individual  cases,  such  as  the  "Rdbnheim  Case,  "  involving  an  alleged 
member  of  the  SS  appointed  by  Military  Government  as  Nuergermeister  and  the 
"Patton  Affair"  occasioned  by  the  remarks  of  that  General  about  Heals  and  anti- 
Nuzia  being  "like  Democrats  and  Re publicans. "  There  was,  of  oourse,  consistent 
pressure  from  organized  groups  In  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Soolety  for 
the  Prevention  of  World  War  111,  insisting  on  drastlo  denazification.  This 
pressure  was  refloated  in  the  press  and  in  muoh  of  the  mall  received  in  the 
War  Department  and  in  the  theater. 

l/  Military  Government  law  No.  8,  "Prohibition  of  Employment  of  Members  of 
Nazi  Party  in  Positions  in  Business  Other  Than  Ordinary  labor  and  £ac  Other 
Purposes, u  as  attached  to  USFET  Directive  of  6  Oot  45,  WDflOA  Decimal  File 

014  (brmanyf  DRB.  Denazif lcati on  31-32 


^  i 

03  Military  Government  We  also  able  to  gain  jt  laast  offioial  accept- 
anos  of  Its  idaas  la  the  Allied  Control  Counoil.  On  10  Oo Lobes*  194$  the 
Control  Counoil  enacted  lev  No.  2,  providing  for  the  termination  and  liquida¬ 
tion  of  62  National  Socialist  organisations  and  confiscation  of  their  prop¬ 
erty.  Shortly  thereafter  the  United  States  introduced  in  tfca  Internal  Affaire 
and  Coraunleaticne  Directorate  a  draft  directive  similar  to  that  already  pro¬ 
mulgated  for  the  US  Zone.  In  aplte  of  certain  differences  in  the  appeoaeh  to 
denasifleation  taken  by  the  several  Allies,  the  Directorate  approved  the  paper 
on  24  November  1945*  After  further  diseuselon  it  use  adopted  by  the  Control 
Counoll  as  Dlrsotlvs  No.  24  of  12  January  1946*  Appended  to  the  Directive  wan 
a  list  of  96  ocwpulsory  removal  categories  of  war  criminals,  offloials  of  the 
NSDAP  and  its  formations,  higher  public  offloials  and  officials  of  business 
organisations,  supplemented  by  22  discretionary  removal  categories,^ 

Cbe  phase  of  denasifleation  that  concerned  Vaehington  was  the  fate  of 
the  thousands  of  Individuals  who  had  been  confined  in  camps  under  the  manda¬ 
tory  arrest  provisions  of  JCS  1067/6.  It  occurred  to  V&r  Department  offioiulB 
that  without  a  further  directive  the  mandatory  arrestees  might  be  confined 
indefinitely.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  O'lGUS  advised  the  Department  that  it 
considered  paragraph  8B  of  Directive  JCU  1067/6  sufficient  to  permit  release 
of  arrestees  after  hearings  before  boards  of  review  under  administrative  pro¬ 
cedure.  Hiese  review  boards  were  established  by  an  OUGUS  Directive  of  15 
2/ 

November  1945. 


i/  Control  Council  Dirac  tive  No.  24,  Removal  From  Office  and  From  Positions  of 
Responsibility  of  Nazis  and  of  Persons  Hostile  to  Allied  Purposes,  12  Jan  46, 
Control  Council  Paper,  CGNL/F  (45)  64  (final),  reprinted  (without  attached  lists) 
in  Occupation  of  Germany.  Policy  and  Prom-ess.  Dapt  of  State,  Publication  2783, 
Washinton  1947,  pp  113-117. 

2/  Cables,  CAD  to  USGCC,  MR  57473  of  29  Aug  45,  USGCC  to  liARCAD,  CC  15766  of 
6  Sep  45,  CCAC  Garmaay  File,  RG-999,  ORB.  CCRFIDSli  tlAL,  Danaalfloation  33-35 


33-35 
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Restoration  of  Gorman  Governments 

"  "  I 

| 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1945,  progress  was  also  made  in  the  restora- 
tion  of  Gerimn  government  on  tha  local  and  land  (state)  levels,  The  decision 
to  organize  the  German  administration  up  to  the  Regierungsbezirk  (administra¬ 
tive  district)  level  hal  bean  made  by  SHAEF  before  surrender.  Within  two 
months  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  municipal,  Kreie  (oounty)  and  Regierungs- 
1)3 z irk  governments  in  the  US  Zone  had  been  reactivated.  j 

Initially,  there  were  complicating  factors.  As  Zink  relates,  the  head¬ 
quarters  commandant  at  Frankfurt  decided  that  he  would  like  "a  little (feudal 

1 

state  to  play  with 11  and  obtained  a  SILniF  order  setting  up  a  '’Frankfurt  Enclave " 

| 

with  neither  political  nor  administrative  unity.  Hie  Enclave  was  aeon  abol- 

2 

I shad,  but  there  ensured  an  argument  whether  tlie  Western  Military  Distriot 
(the  US  Zone  other  than  Bavaria)  should  form  one  or  more  Iaendar.  The  deci- 
nion  to  form  thraa  Laander  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Washington,  but  there¬ 
after  the  restoration  of  German  government  was  left  entirely  to  Military 
Government,  which  made  its  own  policies." 

A  provisional.  Lund  i  ov  i.nm'ent  for  Bavaria  wus  established  on  May  45, 
followed  by  organization  of  land  governments  for  Wurttemberg-Baden,  Hdssen- 
Nnssan  and  Ilasuw  on  ;v  Juno.  At  the  request,  of  the  Germane,  Heesen-Naasau 

j7  'TkiroiT?i.nTrTm)r.icaii  Military  Government  in  Germany.  New  York  194?,  PP  98-99. 
Tnti  correspondence  on  the  organization  of  i /lender  in  the  Western  Military  District 
could  not.  he  lorn  tod.  'Dm  Ir, under  ordabliuhod  were i  Wuar ttenber g-Baden ,  consist¬ 

ing  of  Hie  northern  halves  of  the  old  La  enter  Wuarttemberg  and  Baden,  the  southern 
portions  being  occupied  by  Franco;  Hessu,  an  existing  Land  of  two  asperate  sections, 
i;  j nur  a  portion  on  the  laft  bank  of  the  Rhine  assigned  to  the  Frenoh  Zone;  and 
henson-Nassau,  consisting  of  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Kurhsssen  and  Hssaen-Rassau, 
tno  latter  minus  four  Kroiro  asr.i grind  to  the  French. 
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and  Hass*  were  merged  on  19  September  1945  to  f osra  the  single  state  of 

i 

Greater  Hesse  (later  called  Hesse)  so  that  the  US  Zone  then  had  three 
laender,  not  counting  firemen  or  the  US  Sector  of  Berlin.  On  7  August 
1945  the  theater  Issued  instructions  to  permit  political  activity  at  the 
JSreie  level  and  on  20  September  1945  a  directive  was  sent  out  providing  for 
preparation  of  local  government  codes  for  eaoh  land  and  announcing  a  tenta¬ 
tive  eohedule  of  alectione  for  loeal  and  land  governments.^ 

On  5  October  1945  USFET  issued  a  major  directive,  prepared  by  USGGC, 
entitled  "Reorganization  of  Military  Government  Control  Channels  in  order 
to  develop  German  responsibility  for  self-government.11  This  directive  began 
bjr  pointing  out  that,  although  initially  military  government  personnel  at 
all  levels  had  been  required  to  establish  German  administrative  raaohinory, 
it  had  always  been  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  German 
people  to  develop  free  government.  It  was  also  simpler  to  control  Germany 
through  German  administrative  machinery  rather  than  dirndtly  through  military 
government  officials.  Removal  of  Kasio  had  proceeded  far  enough  so  that 

additional  responsibilities  could  be  turned  over  to  the  German  administration. 

i 

The  directive  announced  a  period  of  transition  to  an  organization  that 
would  exercise  controls  only  at  the  higher  lvels  of  Coraan  Government.  By 
15  November  1945  the  loeal  military  govern,"  ent  dataehments  in  Iandkralse  and 
SUdtkrelse  would  cease  all  local  functional  control,  as  distinguished  from 
general  policy  control,  over  the  German  civil  government.  Operational  funo- 
tiona  would  be  handled  in  rural  counties  by  the  Xandrat  (County  Administrator) 
and  in  cities  by  the  Obcrbuorgermeieter  (Mayor),  ililitary  government 

2/  USF4T  Directive,  "Administration  of  Military  Government,  lnthe  US  Zone  of 
Germany"  (amending  directive  of  7  July  45),  -,/DSCA  Decimal  File  014  Germany, 
ORBi 
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detAchwants  would  bo  reduced  to  officers  "performing  duties  peouXiar  to 
military  govemoant'T'  ■  By  15  Dooember  1945  the  Regierungsbeilrk  detaeh- 
mants  would  transfer  functional  control  to  the  respective  Regieruagspraesl- 
donten.  After  the  elections  that  had  been  scheduled*  the  military  govern¬ 
ment  detachments  would  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  Zdaieon  and  Soourity 
Offices  responsible  for  relations  betwesn  occupational  troops  and  the  civil 

government.  These  were  to  consist  normally  of  only  two  officers  each  plus 

i/ 

necessary  administrative  personnel. 

Action  was  also  taken  to  establish  a  provisional  organ  of  goveru<ae*t 
for  the  entire  United  States  Zone.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Statical  o„  tb-> 
invitation  of  Military  Government  on  18  October  1945*  ths»  n-s-^reeiua.  * 

of  tho  Iaender  established  the  laenderrat  or  Council  of  owaten  -t  +Jw  US  Zone* 
'.die  function  of  tfa..<  laenderrat  was  to  coordinate  oil  natters;  it  German  ari*-.'<ni- 
ntratlon  affecting  more  than  one  land  within  the  US  Zone,  including  agreement 
on  lawn  and  regulations  for  which  eonal  uniformity  was  neoesssvy  as  veil  as 
supervision  of  the  special  administrations  (Sondervervsiuungen)  that  Damaged 
the  railroads  and  postal  service.  The  laenderrat  itself,  consisting  of  woe 
;  hustars-Fraaident  of  Bavaria,  Greater  Hesse  and  Wuerttemberg-Baden  (and 
hi.  ter  the  Buerger  no  is  tar  of  Bremen)  with  their  deputies,  met  regularly  the 
first  Tuesday  of  each  month.  It  had  a  number  of  teohnioal  committees  for 
subjects  mush  as  economics,  Industry,  food  and  agriculture,  evacuation  and 
veeett 'affiant,  manpower,  and  communications,  as  well  as  a  permanent  secretariat 
organized  Into  functional  branches.  To  provide  military  government  liaison 

\f  -*!i*eeiive,  HQ  >K?£T,  Reorganisation  of  Military  Government  Control  Channels 
In  Order  to  develop  Gorman  Responsibility  for  Self-Government,  5  Oct  45,  WDSCA 
Dnoiwl  File  014  Germany,  DRB.  iUiSlKICTlSD. 


**••»*! 

with  tbt  Uandorrat,  tbara  «■  •lUbliiM  tl to  fefltaol  0«M WMt  CoWUliW 
:ing  (mca,  the  Dirotor  of  which  reported  tiiMUjf  W>  1U  ttefW  HUltmry 
Governor  (Goa  Olay).^ 

Tba  prlnolplo  of  tur&la*  gawnrt— a UA  uUtiUN  hHk  U  tit  itmtt  » 
rapidly  AO  foanlbla,  mad  of  ainlma  laterftrtaM  tl  tttmi  gtWHtittl  MtW*1' 
fdciti,  was  a  banlo  doetrtnn  of  08  Military  OoveroNMt.  Xt  4t»tU|atlM4  In  ‘lot* 
jraotloo  to  a  conaidarabl*  extant  froa  tbit  of  tit  «tlw  MtWfTUf  fttWtr* , 
tended  In  varying  bigt—  to  ittiapt  to  Ittrndutt  tliir  m  ptUUltl  iMiilt* 
fcienn  Into  Gowauay  and  w>?ch  v*ro  alowtr  tlta  tbt  United  Itatat  It  4M*  41*1  te  t*- 
lioruntui  ganulnt  govnmatntal  aut^wlty.  Thlt  bttfit  polity  Wat  4tttlt|N4  I* 
r.twr  with  no  guidnnao  whatever  froS^tshlatiOBi  I  yttf  later  (  1%  »t  f 
,>  i:  d  a n  governnental  policy  by  Moratory  of^tt  Myrnti  *0  Mill  It  ten 

•  ■■  r  or  tha  Anerloin  Governaant  that  tho  (kraut  pooptOvtlftWggfcttt  Ut'ion/y , 

v  -r  oaf e  guards,  should  now  bo  given  tit  prlaary  rotpot* 

2/ 

.»!•  of  ttaoir  own  affair*. ^ 

Ti  ' ttioiiwtlon'Tdf-IofToltlng  UOMT  DirtoUfot  on  Uo at 
,.f  tfHJbT^TlRtorgaaltntlon  of  HQ  Control  OlMaolt  i» 
li'inpoMibUlty  for  S»lf -Oovornnant*  *  MDSO*  Ifcdlaa)  Vila  C 
Il  'lTXKlOTflD.  ,,  _  ^  . 

tin  it* ‘unseat  of  US  Policy  ot  Gtrttny,  acUrtM  W  *••  «» 
fifuttgart,  6  *6,  reprinted  in  fljflBC  In  frmwil  W  “ 
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